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PREFACE. 

The present work endeavours to supply what has long 
appeared to me a want in the literature of this country, viz., 
such an exhibition of the great national poem of the Greeks, 
and of the spirit of Greek life contained in it, as might 
place the English gentleman of culture and intelligence — in 
regard at least to the great distinctive points of Homeric 
poetry — on an equal platform with the professional scholar. 
That this platform is possible even for those who do not 
read Greek, the analogy of our Christian religion and of the 
English Scriptures shows clearly enough. What is wanted 
is a translation executed with the special purpose of bring- 
ing out what is characteristic in the original, accompanied 
by such aids from general discussion and special comment, 
as the lapse of time and the distance between old Hellenic 
and modem English points of view may render necessary. 
The work, accordingly, consists of three parts— /rs^, as the 
centre-piece, a translation of the Iliad, which, whatever may 
be its faults, shall be found to represent the special character 
of Homer as an aoe£o9, or old Ionian minstrel, faithfully, and 
to bring out every trait and touch of old Hellenic life and 
feeling with a discriminating preference ; second, a series of 
discussions or dissertations, in which the many interesting 
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and important questions that belong to the origin, growth, 
and conservation of early, and specially Hellenic popular 
poetry, are systematically treated ; and, thirds a regular and 
continuous commentary, which shall direct the attention of 
the modem reader to the peculiarities of old Hellenic faith 
and life, successively as they occur in the poem. The dis- 
sertations may be compared to a vehicle in which I transport 
my reader into a foreign country ; the notes to the local 
guide or cicerone, who directs his eye to the curiosities as 
they emerge, and gives such information as an intelligent 
traveller may naturally demand. 

I appeal, therefore, directly to a popular, not to an aca- 
demical audience ; but the matter which I handle is, in its 
roots and foundations, so essentially entwined with the 
learned thought of Europe since the revival of letters, that 
in striving to instruct the general public, I felt myself 
obliged at every step to satisfy the scholar. Besides, it was 
plain to me, on the surface of our most approved trans- 
lations of Homer, that they were constantly committing 
offences against the spirit of Homer's poetry, because they 
had never grappled seriously with any question of Greek 
language and Greek thought; because, though they were 
good poets, they did not profess to be philologers. I have 
endeavoured, therefore, in my notes, to assign such solid 
reasons for the peculiar versions which I give of disputed 
words, as shall either satisfy the demands of the scientific 
philology of the present day, or present a distinct issue on 
which some more intelligent judge may decide. 

One object kept constantly in view in the Notes was to 
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trace the growth of sacred myths in Greece, by contrasting 
their simple germ in Homer with the florid expansion of 
their latest form. As a contribution to the history of what 
has been called development in other creeds, this may not 
be without its uses. I have also paid particular attention 
to the illustration of Greek religion and practical piety as 
they present themselves in my author; hoping that my 
stray observations on this interesting subject may act as a 
spur to some future scholar, who shaU supply what appears 
to me a great want in our British scholarship — a history of 
religious life and opinion among the Greek people, from its 
pre-Homeric infancy (of which we have so many curious 
glimpses in Pausanias), to its decadence and decay under the 
Soman Emperors. 

The materials of these Notes are the result of my own 
reading carried through a series of years, combined with 
what I could gather from the rich stores of classical excava- 
tion piled up in many systematic works by the thoughtfiil 
and indefatigable Germans, and by those English scholars 
who, under the efiective generalship of Dr. William Smith, 
have of late years followed their example. From these I have 
borrowed freely wheresoever my own observations did not 
supply a sufficiently large field of induction ; but I have 
taken nothing lightly on any man's authority, and on 
every occasion sifted the materials carefully, cross-ques- 
tioned the witnesses, and given a cautious and well-weighed 
verdict on the evidence before ma The general works to 
which I have been principally indebted are named in a 
separate list at the end of the fourth volume. Special refer- 
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ences are given, besides, botli in the Dissei-tiitions and the 
Notes, to the best works on the several subjects discussed ; 
so that the reader, if he is not content with what I give him, 
may know where to go for something better. But I imagine 
he will rather, in most cases, be inclined to thank me for 
having given him in brief abstract the main scope and gist 
of many erudite volumes whose pleasantness is not always 
in the direct ratio of their profundity. 

The principles on which I have handled the text will be 
pretty evident from Dissertation ix. I have only to say 
further, that though I made careful notes of the objections 
made to all the bracketed passages by the principal critics, 
both ancient and modem, in the commentary I have gene- 
rally confined myself to those cases in which I have myself 
perfomied the process of excision. The function of a trans- 
lator did not seem to require that I should go further. Be- 
sides, to tell the truth, the objections advanced are in the 
majority of cases so arbitrary and hypercritical, that to 
spend words in refuting them were to attach an- importance 
to erudite trifling which it is on many grounds not desirable 
that it shoidd possess. 

With regard to the principles on which the translation is 
executed, having devoted a special Dissertation to this sub- 
ject, I have little to add here. One or two points only may 
claim a remark. One of the gentlemen to whom I sub- 
mitted my proofs seemed to think that I had taken certain 
liberties with the pauses of my verse, which are contrary to 
its recognised laws. This may be so ; but I did so purposely, 
as Byron purposely transgressed some of the established 
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rhythmical canons of the Spenserian stanza ; and if there 
is anything wrong in the pauses which I use, I still think 
that the fault must lie, not in the principle on which I com- 
posed, but in the unskilful manner in which I have applied 
it. I knew well, and indeed was somewhat oppressed by 
the feeling, that the great danger which lie^ close to the 
fourteen-syllabled verse is the same as that which besets 
the decasyllabic couplet of Pope, viz., monotony and sing- 
song. This I endeavoured to prevent by the free use of 
triplets, and also by occasionally overriding the octosyllabic 
caesura in which this measure delights ; as in the line iv. 
358 — 

*' Jove-born Laertes, siibtle-thoaghted, many-scheming chief,'' 

which, of course, I could as easily have rendered, 

" Jove -bom Laertes, subtle chief, thoa many .scheming wight." 

But I did not see why I was not as much entitled, or rather, 
for the sake of variety, bound, to divide my line occasionally 
by nine and five, as Spenser was to divide his Alexandiiau, 
as he occasionally does, by seven and five. Another point 
touching the translation is the occasional use of archaic words. 
This is a matter which, I am well aware, requires the most 
delicate handling ; but I did it sparingly, and with delibera- 
tion ; and those who have any experience of the difficulties that 
beset a metrical version of Homer will be the first to pardon, 
or perhaps to approve, the oflTence. The few Scotch words 
which I have used have either been already sanctioned by 
Tennyson, Dobell, Browning, and other modem masters of 
the English lyre, or will at once recommend themselves to 
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every reader of catholic taste by their expressiveness and 
beauty.^ A third point at which the scholarly reader of 
my version may be apt to stumble is the freedom with 
which I use epithets. This arises from the principle laid 
down in the Dissertations (p. 144), and exemplified in the 
Notes, that in Homer, and in popular poetry generally, the 
epithet does not belong to the passage, but to the person or 
to the thing. I therefore give the person or the thing always 
the proper Homeric epithet belonging to it, but not always 
the epithet which is found in the particular passage. The 
harmony of each verse was to me properly a matter of more 
imperative consideration than the mere literal photograph of 
an expression which, according to the laws of Homeric poetry, 
had in that particular verse no significance. 

One other explanation only with regard to the translation 
requires to be made. A fashion has lately crept in among 
our academically-trained men — borrowed, I suspect, like 
many good, and some bad, things from Germany, — according 
to which it is esteemed a grave offence to call Jupiter 
Jupiter, or even Jove, but we must transfer the Greek Zeu^; 
literally into our language, and say Zeus. Now, I must con- 
fess that I never could see any advantage in this fashion, 
except, perhaps, in humorous poetry, to afford a convenient 
rhyme for d^uce. In a technical work on Greek m3iihology 
it may no doubt be proper to designate Greek gods curiously 
by their Greek names; but in the classical and idiomatic 
use of the English language, cultivated as it has been by so 

^ The word glamour for ^A^w, and twirling for 5u^cf, which I frequently 
use, are Scotch words, to my feeling decidedly superior to any of their English 
equivalents. 
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many mighty masters, it will go hard to prove that there is 
any impropriety in saying Mercury for Hermes, Jove for 
Zeus, or Vulcan for Hephaestus. I do not object, of course, 
to any translator or writer using the Greek word if he pleases. 
1 have, in fact, generally done so myself. It has, at all 
events, the advantage of novelty, and that is always a main 
point for superficial effect ; but I insist upon the right to say 
Jove for Zeus, if I please, and, in fact, prefer the Euglisli 
word much to the Greek one ; for it means the same thing, 
and is much more musical. And if any one says that the 
name " Neptune,'* for instance, for the sea-god, biings with it 
Roman associations, while the designation Poseidon has a 
thoroughly Greek character, I answer this is not the case ; 
for the Eoman poets, from whom we borrowed our designa 
tions of the persons of the classic Olympus, though they used 
the Italian word Neptunus, adopted the Greek ideas con- 
nected with the Greek TloaeiZSiv wholesale, and there is not 
a tinge of Home about it, any more than there is of English 
theology in the Anglicized word Mercury. This is not the 
case indeed with all the Greek gods ; and wherever, as in the 
case of Saturn, the transference of the Italian name to the 
Greek god confounds separate personalities, and transfers 
incongruous ideas, the usage of the Romans and of our great 
English classics must be given up. For this reason I have 
never called Kronos Saturn. There is another case also in 
which the use of the Anglo-Boman name of a Greek god 
should be disallowed, viz., the case in which time has attached 
to the appellation a narrow significance or a vulgar associa- 
tion which did not belong to it originally. Such a case we 
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have in Bacchus, who is fit to api)ear nowhere save with a 
red face and a big paunch astride on a round cask, as the 
appropriate blazonr}' of a tavern. But in Greek poetry and 
in classical company he must always be termed Dionysus. 

In the orthography of classical proi)er names I am afraid 
I shall be considered by curious observers deficient in sys- 
tematic consistency. If this be a fault, I hope it may be 
considered a counterbalancing merit that I have abstained 
from all unnecessary innovations, remembering that we are 
not now using the names of famous Greeks and Bomans for 
the first time, and that the usage of centuries in such matters 
has an authority and a convenience which no accuracy of 
minute syllabic proprieties can counterweigh. 

It were ungrateful in me to send forth these volumes to 
the world without returning thanks to the gentlemen who 
took the trouble of looking carefully over the proof-sheets as 
they went through the press. These were, in the rhythmical 
part of the work, Sherift* Trotter, Dumfries, and Theodore 
Martin, Esq., London. To both these gentlemen, whose 
judgment in points of poetical translation no man will dis- 
pute, I am indebted not only for putting their finger on flaws 
which had escaped my own notice, but also for making 
suggestions which I could without scruple adopt into my 
text. To Dr. Donaldson, Rector of the High School in this 
city, whose exact and comprehensive scholarship is well 
known, I owe a debt of thft-nks for the careful manner in 
which he revised the Notes. Mr. Charles Maclaren also 
assisted me materially in some of my topographical investi- 
gations. To his kindness I owe the excellent map at the 
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end of the fourth volume of this work, which is an impres- 
sion from the same plate that was used for the illustration of 
his masterly work on the Plain of Troy. 

The Index was prepared by myself with great care, and 
will; I hope, be found of geneml utility. In the commen- 
tary, for the sake of condensation and completeness of view, 
I adopted the plan of massing all that belonged to the same 
head into one note. A note was generally made at that part 
of the poem where any person or subject receives peculiar 
prominence. Thus the character and functions of Neptune 
are discussed under Book xiii. ; the Scamander, the Simois, 
and the topography of the plain of Troy generally, imder 
Book XXI. If, therefore, on any verse which seems to invite 
comment, the reader finds a blank in the Notes, he has only 
to consult the index under the fitting head, and he will in all 
likelihood be directed to the information which he requires. 
If he should find in a few instances a simple reference to a 
verse in the Iliad, it will be a sign that nothing worthy of 
notice is to be said of the person or thing beyond what is 
mentioned in the Homeric text. 

Edinuuroii, 1«/ October 1860. 
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The intelligent contemplation of any great work of poetic 
art implies a knowledge of two tlungs : the materials from 
which the work was composed, and the form into which 
these were moulded by the shaping genius of the poet. 
Wliat the student of Homer, therefore, has to expect from 
a series of preliminary discourses on his great poem, the 
Iliads consists mainly in an answer to these two questions, 
— From what sort of materials was that poem put together ? 
and, What was the distinctive character of the presiding 
genius under the action of which these materials took shape ? 
What was the war of Troy ? — a plain affair of blood and 
battery like the siege of Sebastopol, or a brilliant figment of 
the imagination, like so many terrible encounters of slash- 
ing swordsmen and dashing cavaliers in Ariosto and the 
Mort d' Arthur? What was Spartan Helen? — a beautiful 
woman, like other women not a few, whose fair features 
have been the innocent cause of the shedding of much 
human tears, and gall, and blood ; or only the artistic em- 
bodiment of a beautiful star, the Hellenic transmutation of 
a Sanscrit Aurora, the shining shepherdess of celestial kine 
in the pastures of the Vedic Olympus ? ^ What was Homer? — 
a man, or many men — a person or a symbol — the symbol of 
a minstrel brotherhood and the type of a national tendency ? 

* Max Miiller, Science of Langu/rge^ vol. ii. p. 471. 
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But besides the discussion of these questions, the reflective 
reader of such a poem as the Iliad — a work now nearly 
three thousand years ohl — will desire to know under what 
guarantee of authenticity he possesses the text as he now 
uses it ; how far it may, in the course of time, have been 
exposed to accidental or intentional interjwlations ; and 
whether there are any tests of a really scientific character 
by which what is late and adventitious in our present manu- 
scripts may be separated from what is ancient and original. 
An important question also will arise to the student of the 
Iliad, who, from ignorance of the Greek language, is forced 
to receive his impi^ession of that time-hallowed work through 
the medium of a translation : What are the principles on 
which the translation of a poem should be made, so as to 
convey to the mind of a modern reader, as far as may be, a 
true image, not only of the matter and the substance — a com- 
paratively easy task, — but of the living movement, character, 
colour, and atmosphei'e of the ancient work ? Such, stated 
in the most general way, are the questions which an exposi- 
tor of Homer, at the present day, must expect to have pro- 
posed to him by those of his readera for whom he has the 
greatest respect ; and I accordingly set myself to answer 
them in the best manner I can, after no light and trivial 
consideration, but with such seriousness as is due to a work 
of high art, which, next to the sacred Scriptures, has been, 
in the closest possible manner, compacted into the framework 
of literary tradition, and the most intimately interwoven 
with the whole texture of cultivated thought in modem 
Europe. 
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ON THE MATERIALS OF NATIONAL AND POPULAR POETRY — 
TRADITION : ITS CHARACTER AND CONTENTS. 

Of Poetry, the most graceful at once, and the most truthful 
definition that 1 know, is that given by the late Leigh Hunt. 
" Poetry," said that ingenious and sunny-souled writer, " is 
the flower of any sort of experience rooted in truth and 
growing up into beauty." Here we have, in my opinion, a 
definition which at once enables us to distinguish between 
what is spurious in poetical composition, and what is 
genuine ; between what is showy, and what is substantial ; 
between what is ephemeral, and what is enduring. There 
are poems which may most fitly be compared to soap-bubbles 
— floating in the air for a short space with the most lovely 
forms and hues of landscape and architecture pictured in 
their light and lucid globes ; but they have no root, no per- 
manency ; they are blown into existence ; they do not grow. 
A great poem, on the other hand, is a reality ; every true 
poem, indeed, that is an organic uttemnce of the whole man, 
and not a mere pretty play of fancy or cunning juggle of 
words, is a reality ; and it is in this reality that its power 
over real men in this real world consists. No form of 
literary composition in the present day calls into play so 
much of the most high and varied talent as novels and 
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other works of fiction ; but theses works are reftd and en- 
joyed by the better class of re^aders, not so much from 
interest in the fiction, however skilfully contrived, as from 
the deeply felt reality of the life which they portray. 
A really good novel does, in fact, give the reader the very 
cream of present reality. The novel is the epic of common 
life, and as such has a right to claim somewhat of the more 
))hilosophical character which Aristotle assigns to all poetr}', 
as distinguished from history.^ It is with the permanent 
types of society that the novel has to do ; the greatest and 
most imiK)itaut reality of the life of man with man. It is 
with these types that all poetry has to do ; and herein pre- 
cisely lies its connncm truth and universal validity. But 
more than this. Invented types of humanity, however 
truthful, will never have the same si)eaking power to the 
great mass of the people as actual, living, and breathing 
tyiKis. Every prominent man in any human society is a 
type or model of some grand human excellence ; and, when 
the original appears, he must be a i>oot pedant who shall 
still prefer gazing at a incture. Nelson and Wellington were 
two living types, the one of fervid, the other of cool, heroic 
energy ; and as such will always keej) a firmer hold of the 
British imagination than any the most perfect soldier or sea- 
captain thjit the pencil of the most cunnnig writer of fiction 
could ])aint. WJiat hero of romance ever exercised such a 
sway over the minds of men us Napoleon Buonaparte, whi*n 
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he thundered and lightened over Europe, Africa, and Asia, 
and portioned out kingdoms like a god ? And if such is the 
fascinating force of a powerful and vivid personality now, in 
the early ages of the world we may rest assured its efficacy 
was much greater. For we have in these days a literary 
class, and a class of persons with strong literary sympathies, 
for whom mere art, the rich play of fancy, the subtle inven- 
tiveness of imagination, and the cunningly carved phrase, 
have a peculiar interest, altogether apart from the actuality 
of the materials on which these plastic faculties are exer- 
cised. But in the early times it was otherwise. In the 
days when Homer sang and Moses wrote, men would not 
accept a purely fictitious narrative. There might be many 
fictions in what they believed, but these fictions were either 
the graceful festoons witli which facts were decorated, or 
the beautiful flowei-s into which facts had blossomed. The 
craving for reality is too strong in the early stages of human 
society to tolerate an entertainment artificially tricked out 
from mere invention. Dr. Arnold, the gi-eat English teacher, 
remarked that boys before the age of puberty had no taste 
for poetry ; and it is q[uite certain that vigorous nations in 
the first stages of intellectual culture will not be content to 
be fed on the spoon-meat of pretty fancies ; nor happily do 
they i-equire the unhealthy stinmlant of strange attitudes and 
startling imaginations. All early jwpular literature gi'ows 
out of the popular life, and that life has two great pai-ts,- the 
life of inward passion and sentiment, which gives birth to 
war- songs, love-songs, and religious hymns; and the life of 
outward action and adventure, w^hich gives birth to e})ie 
poetry. No poem, even in the later ages of cultivated lite- . 
rature, has ever made a gieat popular impression, unless 
when it contained what was true, or what was generally 
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believed to be trua The power of Tasso's great epic lay 
as much in the reality of the Crusades, and in the then 
dangerous prominence of the Turk, as in the graceful, pure, 
and lofty genius of its author. Milton stands on the book 
of Genesis, the faith of universal Christendom, and a type of 
theological thought far older tlian the Protestant Puritans 
with whom he was accidentally connected The great poem 
of Virgil would have fallen as feeble as the Thebaid of 
Statins, or as futile as the Epigoniad of a modem Scotch 
poet, had not the Trojan colonization of Home been a fact 
as firmly seated in the Roman consciousness, as the fact of 
the Cnisades was in the memory of the Venetian boatmen 
who sang the sonorous stanzas of Tasso beneath the walls 
of those proud palaces which had so often sent out their 
merchant princes to curb the insolence of the Turk, and 
to keep the waters of the Mediterranean sacred to the 
banner of the Cross. In Shakspeare's grand series of his- 
torical dramas — the real Iliad of English literature — we see 
another striking instance of the power by which a healthy 
genius is drawn towards the realities of time and space by 
which he is environed. In Walter Scott the same tendency 
is dominant. Not only are his poems, for the most part, mere 
graceful adaptations and ingenious combinations of well- 
known historical facts, deeply rooted in the subsoil of the 
national memory, but the very fonu and features of the 
Scottish landscape, whether amid the mellow woods of 
Tweeddale, or the grim indented ridges of Skye, ai'e ren- 
dered with a faithfulness to which no art of the photographer 
can approach. A similar truthfulness of topographic detail 
is found everywhere in Homer, and will find ample illustra- 
tion in our commentar}' on " the Catalogue of the Ships." 
The singular charm of Goethe's ' Faust * will be found to 
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consist in the complete and thorough German reality of 
its hero, its sentiments, and its scenery. The Germans are a 
speculative people, and Faust is a speculative Don Juan. 
But mighty as Goethe was to create a story out of his own 
brain, he was too real a man to deviate in tliis way from the 
practical instinct which sways all great poets. He found 
Faust a real man in the tradition of the German people, and 
Mephistopheles a real devil ; and he adopted both, and took 
whole scenes, with little alteration, from the vulgar chap- 
book, as Shakspeare did from Italian novels, riutarch*s Lives, 
and old chronicles of all sorts. Contrast the living fibre of 
popular reality characteristic of these great masters, with 
the floating filmy looseness of those who have appealed 
to the popular sympathies through the medium of pictures 
either altogether fictitious, or not felt as interesting realities 
by the people to whom they were presented. Luci'etius 
wrote what the critics of Eoman literature call a magnificent 
poem ; but a poem in praise of atheism, addressed to the 
human heai-t, encased or not encased in Eoman steel, is in 
conception a blunder. Praise it as much as you will, it 
remains hollow at the heart ; it is a fine painting wasted on 
a wretched piece of pottery ; a robe of bright Tyrian purple 
flung over the shoulders of a beggar. It has no re^jlity. It 
is a brilliant piece of unreason. Southey's ' Kehama ' and 
* Thalaba ' are fine poems, but they are poems only for philo- 
sophical thinkers, and students of foreign forms of faith ; to 
the British public they have no reality, no intei-est ; there- 
fore they are not read. Tennyson's * Idylls of the King' con- 
tain some of the finest writing in the English language ; but 
who does not feel that if Aithur and his Knights had been 
as much of a strong, big-boned reality to England as Bruce 
and the Douglas are to Scotland, the poet would have had a 
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much tinner hold of |K)pular sympathy by the fangs of this 
actuality, than he now has with all the elaborate art, all the 
curious felicity, and all the graceful simplicity of his diction? 
Tlie short, simple story of ' Enoch Artlen/ woven as it is out 
of the common yam of a manly English seaman's life, and 
breathing in every line the living atmosphere of English 
strength, English endurance, and Christian gentleness, will 
find an echo in hundreds of hearts, for whom King Arthur 
and his heroes of the Kound Table can never possess any 
interest Iwyond that of a tastt^ful phantasmagoria. A strong 
foundation of popular faith, and a breezy freshness of popular 
interest, are absolutely necessary for the complete success of 
a great picture or a great poem. The ethereal subtlety and 
the transcendental power of Percy Bysshe Shelley, are lost to 
the great mass of English readers by a deficiency in these 
two important respects. He is very grand ; but he is neither 
English, nor earthly, nor even human. Who cares to unbind 
Prometheus frem his Caucasian crucifixion at this time of 
day ? Lonl Byron startled for a season, but failed perma- 
nently to interest his readers, by his exotic tales of Turkish 
tyrants, Creek corsairs, and Albanian brigands; but when, 
in an age of travelling, he appealed to the permanent interest 
of travel in the human heart, he executed a work that will 
last. His 'Childe Harold' is a sort of sentimental Odyssey, 
and though its sentiment is often false, and its hero a mere 
shadow, this work will certainly survive, by its powerful 
descriptions of some of the most interesting scenes on which 
the great drama of human civilisation has been acted. * Don 
Juan,' again, is a vei-sified novel, and has all the real interest 
which belongs to the vivid and expert exhibition of any side 
of human life. There is something solid here to feed on, 
though certamly neither is the meat of the most nourishing 
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quality, nor the seasoning particularly salubrious. But the 
poet moves everywhere in this work with the most easy 
naturalness, and is marvellously honest. There is that dash 
of reality about his pictures, which in the hand of genius 
never fails to charm, and which even dulness finds it diffi- 
cult altogether to make void of significance. 

Reality, therefore, is what we are to s^ek for in Homer, 
if the Iliad be really the great work of epic art for which 
thirty centuries of consenting men have taken it ; and this 
reality, so far as the materials of the Homeric poetry are 
concerned, that is, everything in it not derived from the 
specific genius of the author, is expressed by the single word 
Tradition. By tradition (irapaBoais;), in the original sense of 
the word, we mean the delivery of anything or of any word 
from hand to hand, or from mouth to mouth ; but more popu- 
larly, in our language, we understand by this term the handing 
down of any sort of knowledge or opinion from generation to 
generation, without that fixation of testimony which the use 
of inscriptions and written documents insures. Now, tradi- 
tion is of two kinds — religious and secular;^ and under 
these two categories, of course, must be comprehended all 
the poetic material which we find elaborated into classical 
shape in the great popular epics of early Greece. We shall 
first speak of the religious tradition. The Iliad is not a reli- 
gious poem in any sense ; the Epic of the Greek generally 
indeed, as contrasted with that of the Hindoo, is essentially 
a secular Epic ; ^ but like every great poem, and every high 



' Or, as the Germans call it, Odtier 
aud Htldensage. Of these two, W. 
Grimm is of opinion that, when a peo- 
ple is independent and undisturbed 
by foreign aggression in the earliest 
stages of society, the former comes first 



to maturity {Deutsche Heldemage, 
Goltingen, 1S29, p- 335}, which seems 
agreeable both to the progress of tra- 
ditional literature, so far as known, 
and to the nature of the human mind. 
* " No one Ciin read cither the 
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philosophy, it acknowledges the gods, and feels the gods, 
and works out its catastrophe under the constant providence 
and presidency of the gods. The religious element of the 
Iliad is patent to every eye, from the firet great announce- 
ment — 

Aio^ T ercXeiero ffovXri, 

to the hanging out of the two fateful scales in Olympus 
(lib. xxii 209), by which the issue of the long- suspended 
struggle between the two adverse heroes is intimated. This 
element consists of two parts : the devout feeling or piety of 
the pei*sons who express the sentiment of the Epic, and the 
celestial company of the gods who are the object of that feel- 
ing. Tlie existence of the former pait in Homer has been 
denied by none ; but the reality of the other, or of the gods 
as true gods and not mere men under an exalted and trans 
figured aspect, was denied in ancient times by a notorious 
Messenian called Euhemems, whose opinions, though offen- 
sive alike to the mass and to men of real philosophical in- 
sight, found considerable currency among a certain class of 
thinkers, and have not been without their advocates in mo- 
dern times, especially in Fmnce and England.^ To Homer, 



Ram ay ana or Maba-bharata witbont 
feeling tbat tbej rise aboye tbc Hom- 
eric poema in tbis— tbat a deep reli- 
gious meaning appears to underlie all 
tbe narrative, and tbat the wildest 
allef^ory may be intended to conceal a 
sublime moral, symbolizing tbe conflict 
between good and evil, and teacbing 
tbe bopelcHsness of victory in so ter- 



says tbat tbe Oriental Epic is "fvr 
ampiezza e maeath di gran largo ta- 
per tore alia Greca'^ (Del Bello, ch. 9). 
But tbe amplitude is ratber a fault, 
and tbe majesty is so ill managed tbat 
it constantly passes into tbe absurd. 

^ Eubenierus Houribbed in tbe times 
of tbc early Macedonian kings, tbe im- 
mediate successors of Alexander tbe 



rible a contest witbout purity of soul, Great (Euseb. Prcrpar. Evamg. ii. 2, 
self-abnegation, and tbe subjugation \ 20}. Tbestartlingparadoxof bis work 
of tbe passions.'* — Williamson Indian I caused it to be extensively read, even 
Epic Poetry^ 1863, p. 47. by tbose who were far from being ready 

Tbis religious element is no doubt i to assent to its doctrines ; and tbe par- 
wbat GionEKTi alludes to wben be | tial truth which belonged to it in its 
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however, and to the Greeks, as to the great mass of modem 
readers, who have no mythological theory to support, the 
Olympian personages in the Iliad are as distinctly marked 
ofif from the terrestrial, as the celestial figures in the upper 
region of a picture of the old Italian school are separated 
from the mortals in the lower.^ We shall not therefore 
trouble ourselves with a formal refutation of the sceptical 
paradox of the Messenian in this place, who indeed received 
the just reward of his shallow irreverence by the surname of 
" Atheist," which he received from the ancient world,* and is 
suflSciently refuted by the question which a profound ancient 
thinker puts : ''Ifthe gods of Homer are only men elevated 
into godship, whence did the persons who performed this act of 
deification derive the idea of the gods, into whose fellmioship, 
with such transcendental demonstration of gratitude, thsy 
transferred their fellow -mortals ? " ^ Let us therefore say 
plainly, that in Homer there is everywhere present a real 
worship of real gods, that is, of superhuman personages who 



application to the heroes and demigods 
by the fatal facility of human logic, 
often sufficed to give it a show of uni- 
versal validity. It was honoured by a 
translation into Latin from the pen of 
the poet Ennius (Cic. Nat, Deor. i. 
42). llie influence of the opinions of 
Euhemerus is easily traced in many 
chapters of Dionysius of Halicamnssus 
and Diodorus Siculus. The principal 
advocates of Euhemerus in modern 
times were Banier and Faber. 

*When Mr. Grote says (Part i. 
chap. IC,) that *' gods and men are 
undistinguishable in Grecian anti- 
quity,** he must either be a Eoheme* 
rist, which he certainly is not, or he 
must mean that there is a certain dim 
borderland of Hellenic myth in which 



it is difficult to distinguish a man from 
a god and a god from a man. In this 
sense I allow the dictum, but exactly 
in the same way that I admit a certain 
range of low organic life, in which it 
is impossible to distinguinh a plant 
from an animal. Nevertheless, in the 
gross, a plant is a plant and an animal 
is an animal, with a distinctiveness 
which no sophistry can confound. 

' Even from some of the Fatheirs 
( Ei/Tj/i^pov Tov AdewrdTov. — Theoph. 
ad Autol III. 7.), though these writers 
generally looked with favour on athe- 
ists of this class as among their most 
efficient allies in attacking idolatry. 

' Sextus Empiricns adv. Math. lib. 
viii. Genev. 1621, p. 314. 
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really represent divine power in some shape ; and we may 
assert further, with the most i>erfect truth, and as one lead- 
ing characteristic of the Homeric poetry, that the attitude of 
the i)oet in reference to the national theology, which his 
works exhibit, was purely receptive, and his function merely 
representative. No doubt, there have been poets in all ages 
who have written under an inspiration of i)olemical hostility 
to the faith of the people whose language their works have 
adorned. Lucretius, already mentioned, Byron, Shelley, and 
Euripides, are familiar examples of this type. But this is 
neither the natural i)osition of iwetry, nor is it a position 
possible to be held by a truly national and a widely jwpular 
I)oet, such as Homer is on all hands admitted to have been. 
Poetiy, as the general term for purified and culminatuig 
emotion, of course comprehends piety, or devout feeling, as 
the most vital part of itself; and this devout feeling, in a 
normal state of society, will always attach itself with a kindly 
and uncritical sympathy to the forms of religious worship 
and the objects of religions faith acknowledged in the atmo- 
sphere to which it belongs. No true poet is naturally a 
sceptic. Under exceptional circum.^tances only he may be 
forced into a sceptical position, but he will never be either 
comfortable or comi)lete till he has found a faith of some 
kind or other as the natural keystone of sustainment to the 
ideal structure of his thoughts. But Homer was not merely 
a ],)oet composing a poem for himself, as j)oets now do, and 
flinging it abroad on the chance of catching a certain set of 
sympathizing readers ; he w^as a popular minstrel, in an age 
when books and readers were unknown, wandering from 
town to town, and singing or reciting his works mostly by 
independent parts, for popular enteilainment. That a i)oet 
so circumstanced should do othenvise than simply accept 
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the gods and religious belief of his country, is impossible. 
He wns not at liberty, in those early times, to do even what 
Pindar sometimes did,^ viz., express his disbelief in certain 
current legends about the gods, because they seemed unworthy, 
and adopt others more in harmony with his conceptions of the 
Divine nature. A Ijrrical poet, speaking in his own person 
in a literary and philosophical age, might assume such a 
position ; but by an Epic poet in an early stage of society, 
such a critical freedom with the materials of religious tradi- 
tion could not be exei-cised, and, we may rest assured, was 
never desired. The only freedom that Homer had with 
regard to the old Hellenic gods, was to give due prominence 
to those whom the proprieties of his story required to be put 
in the foreground, and to invest, with the greatest dignity of 
j)ictured speech, those who, in the traditional tale which he 
told, had already received the position of dignity which 
grew out of the circumstances. The bard of such a poem as 
the Iliad could neither take away from a prominent god any 
characteristic which naturally belonged to him, nor add any 
feature to a portrait which in the popular imagination lived 
already complete. In the one case his auditors would have 
missed what was familiar, in the other they would have 
resented what was strange. If Vulcan had thin shanks, 
like an earthly smith, he must continue to have them ; Juno 
could not look on Jupiter but with her lai-ge, full, and deep 
cow-eyes ; Jove must have his eagle, and Venus her girdle. 
Only a certain power of amplifying and enlarging and paint- 
ing out in hannony with what already existed in the popular 
mind, — so much liberty might safely belong to a popular 
minstrel, and no doubt was largely exercised. In this sense 
only can we allow the tinith of the famous sentence of 

* fcrt i*apdpl ^iJAvioiKbi d/x0l haitjMvtav KoXd—iiduv ydp alrla, — 01. 1. 8tr. 2. 
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Herodotus,^ that " Homer and Hesiod made the gods for the 
Greeka" Beyond the decorative function of fancy, and the 
natural infection caught from a lofty imagination, we can- 
not believe that the gods of Greece derived anything from 
Homer. Afterwards, no doubt, he became the sacred con- 
servator of the type of celestial personages whose forms he 
had exhibited with such skilL His works became the Greek 
Bible, and their author the great Greek theologian ; but he 
was a theologian only accidentally, because he was a great 
Epic poet, and with the materials of the Bible which he 
presented to his countrj-men- -though scarcely with the notion 
that it ever would become a Bible — he had as little to do 
as the maid who plaits a wreath for a bride has with the 
flowers from which it is made. 

Our view of the relation of Homer to the religious tradi- 
tion of his country, is therefore simply this, that his works 
are a true mirror of the theology and the piety of the 
Hellenes in his time, and that he himself had a full, honest 
faith in the Polytheistic creed which he represented, and 
was neither above nor below it in the religious platfoiin 
which he personally occupied. Of course it is a difficult 
thing to look into a man's heart ; but there is something in 
the sincerity of religious conviction which no hypocrite has 
ever been able to counterfeit ; and apart from the obvious 
necessity of his position, there are other considerations, which 
may fitly be stated against those who seem inclined to 
believe, that however true the picture of Heathen theology 
given by Homer is in the main, there are yet particular 
passages which prove that he was far elevated above it, and 

* II. 53. — 'Ufflo^p yhp Kol "Ofiripov ' "EXXi^ai, «rai rotVi ^oiirt tAj iTiarvpUas 
ilXuclriP TtrptiKOffioun ireiri ioxiu fi€v d6pT€s xal rifiiis re koI rkj^vat ^cX^rret, 
Tpffffiuripovs yevdffOat, iroi w irXioffi, kcU cWeo aih-wv tfij/Lii^yarref . 
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some, perhaps, through which we seem to see him laughing 
in his sleeve at the objects of the faith which in the main 
scope of his book he so reverentially depicts. As to those 
places in which he has been conceived to play the Lucian,^ 
I would observe in general how unnatural it is to fling a 
Voltaire into the position of a Tasso ; and with regard to 
those particular passages where the Homeric mention of 
divine things excites in our minds a sensation of the ludi- 
crous, it seems sufficient to remark that this sensation is 
seldom absent from the mind of any person firmly believing 
in one creed, who steadfastly contemplates the objects in 
which the adherent of another creed no less firmly believes. 
The ludicrous, according to Aristotle's well-known remark, 
lies on the surface ; and as most people see only the outside 
of all foreign forms of faith, they necessarily see them in 
somewhat of a ludicrous light. Xenophon, Plutarch, Pau- 
sanias, and other heathen writers, no less remarkable for 
piety than for learning and intelligence, are constantly mak- 
ing assertions with reference to points of ancient religious 
faith, which it is impossible for us, in our strongly contrasted 
position, to read without a smile. But to conclude that 
because we laugh at the Homeric gods, in the way that an 
infidel may laugh, therefore Homer himself laughed at them. 



* Mure, in bis Critical History of 
ihe Literature ofAndent Greece, 1850 
(i. 486), commenting on the " impro- 
prieties '* exhibited in the conduct of 
the Olympian personages in Homer, 
remarks, " The only reasonable expla- 
nation or yindication of these passages 
is to assume their object to be satiri- 
cal. They reflect partly the poet's 
own disposition to banter the extrava- 
gance of the popular theology, partly 
the inclination of the Greek public of 



all ages to extract materials of jest 
from the objects of gravest interest." 
This last remark is quite tme; an 
ancient Greek was not like a modern 
Presbyterian, and could enjoy his theo- 
logical joke without injury to his de- 
vout feeling ; but this is quite a differ- 
ent thing from the conscious purpose 
to satirize the objects of popular faith, 
supposed to exist in the mind of an 
epic minstrel belonging to the earliest 
age of popular culture. 
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is to display a complete want of that faculty of dramatic 
trans]H>sition on which all sound criticism depends. More 
resi>ect, jierhaps, is due to that other aspect of the discre- 
pancy between Homer's personal creed, and that of the vulgar 
Hellenes, which 8upi)o8es him giving expression to loft)- 
conceptions of divine things from the elevated throne of 
his own genius, seriously, and without any humorous side- 
glance at the low vices of popular mythology. " It is true/* 
says Clinton, in combating some of Miiller s views with regard 
to the religion of the Dorians; " it is tnie that the Jupiter and 
Ai)ollo of the Hiad are often described with striking attributes 
of divine power, but these are wi/i/ the lofty eoncqytums of the 
poet's own mitul"^ And in a similar vein the late Archdeacon 
Williams, who, on a more curious perusal, was suq)rised to 
find " most of the essential principles of Christianity in the 
Iliad,"* seems unable to comprehend how such a wonderful 
exhibition of theological wisdom should have proceeded from 
a heathen poet, except on the supposition that this know- 
ledge had come to him externally by tradition from the 
Hebrew patriarchs. This is an old and favourite fancy of 
certain ill-instructed Christian advocates, borrowed from the 
Church Fatliei*s, to derive everything that is good in any great 
heathen author from Moses, as if God had only one channel 
of communicating noble thoughts to mortal men, and that 
channel was through the Hebrews. But in what, after all, 
consists the superior wisdom hero s]X)ken of, which it is 
presumed the great poet of the Iliad could not have held 
in common with the mass of the ignorant heathen herd 
whom he addressed ? Clinton specializes nothing ; but 
Williams, in a long paraphrase of four hundred pages, has 

» JFViif. Hetten,, lotrod. p. xiv. 

« HomeruM. By the Kev. P. Williams, A.M. I^ndon, 1842, Preface, p. vi. 
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set forth the doctrine that the Iliad is an exoteric poem, 
exemplifying the mode in which a great natron is signally 
punished for national sins.^ And substantially to the same 
effect, Granville Penn, in his work, published twenty years 
before the Archdeacon's, had remarked that "the primary and 
governing argument of the Iliad, co-extensive with its extent, 
running through all its length, and reaching to its extreme 
termination, is the swrt and irresistible power of the divine 
ivill over the most resolute and determined will of many exempli- 
fied in the death and burial of Hector by the instrumentality 
of Achilles, as the immediate preliminary to the destruction of 
Troy!*^ Now, without discussing the argument of the Iliad, 
for which we are not yet prepared, it may be safely granted 
that the exhibition of divine justice in the person of Paris, 
the violator of the sacred rights of hospitality, is, if not the 
direct object, at least one of the strong under-motives of the 
whole moral economy of the Iliad. The Am r ereXc/ero 
PovKri certainly included that.^ But what I cannot see is 
the necessity of calling in Christianity and Comparative 
Philology in full panoply to explain a matter so fundamental, 
so obvious, and so universally human as this. The sense of 
justice resides naturally in the breasts of all men who have 
not by some strange mishap straggled off from the ordered 
ranks of humanity, and sunk into the brotherhood of tlie 
brute ; and the idea of divine retribution following on 
actions by which this principle is grossly violated, grows 
out of this sense as naturally as a fruit does from a flower. 
The moral economy of the Iliad, if it be really what Williams 



* Homerui, p, 118. 

' An Examination of the Primary 
Argument of the Iliad. By Granville 
Penn. London, 1821. 

* The remarks of Keblb (PrceUetiones 



AcademiccPf Oxon., Prael. xt.) on the 
religions element in Homer, are char- 
acterized by his usual pure feeling and 
sound judgment. Those of Blair 
(Lect. xliii.) are also excellent. 
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re])re8ents it, is so far from requiring Christianity to explain 
it, that, in my opinion, it could not be a human and a reason 
able composition at all on any other foundation. Tlie sub- 
limity of certain passages of the Iliad, where the divine 
power is introduced, I do not deny ; but I see nothing in 
these passages which, in point of religious sentiment — for I 
do not speak of mere jK)etic i)re8entation — elevates them 
above the common level of devout thought among a quick 
and susceptible people like the Greeks. On the contrary, I 
feel rather impressed by a certain puerile, or almost infan- 
tine tone of conception in the popular faith, ftom which the 
poet with all the lofty poise of his eagle wing cannot escajie, 
from which, perhaps I shoidd say, he nowhere shows any 
desire to escape. For the childlike reverence with which he 
was bound to the gods of his fathers made even their absur- 
dities sacred in his eyes, and saved their puerilities from 
contempt.* 

But assuming the perfect honesty of Homer's religious 
convictions, and the complete correspondence of his creed 
with the received belief of the ancient Greeks, so far as it 
goes, we may still be pennitted to ask, whether it compre- 
hends everything, whether it gives a complete picture of old 
Hellenic piety, or whether there may not be some important 
religious element in the background, of which Homer, the 
secular minstrel, not the sacred psalmist, gives no indication. 
Do we learn from Homer alone all that can be learned of 



* From a purely modern point of view, 
Haylej, in hia Essay on Ejnc Poetry^ 
said just] J enough : 

•* Yet If by fits the mighty Homer iKxls, 
When sinks he more than with his sleepy 
gods?" 

only for " sleepy " he ought to have 
said <^ squabbling/* aa the only god 



who Bleeps in the Iliad when he should 
have been awake is Jove, and that only 
on an extraordinary occasion. With 
De la Mottb also, whose whole point 
of view is quite modem and French, 
the deportment of the gods in the Iliad 
is one of the grand heads of offence 
{(Euvres, 1754, vol. ii. p. 22). 
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ancient Greek theology? Was Homer himself participant 
of all the highest religious culture of which, as a Greek, in 
those early times, he was capable? To answer these ques- 
tions we must inquire whether there are any existing sources 
from which any sure indication of a pre-Homeric theology 
can be obtained, and specially, whether the famous Eleu- 
sinian, or other mysteries, supposing them to have existed in 
Homer's time, revealed to the initiated any religious know- 
ledge more elevated and more reasonable than what is ex- 
hibited to the vulgar eye in the secular cantos of the Iliad. 

That a- pre-Homeric literature, not written, of course, but 
sung, and with it a pre- Homeric theology, existed, the whole 
course of early ancient history, and the whole character of 
the Greek language used by Homer distinctly prove; but 
where are we to find it ? First of all, perhaps, in Homer 
himself, just' as we find the fragments of an older formation 
embedded in a later stratum among the many rocky and 
earthy coats which form the superficial engirdment of our 
globa And unquestionably we do stumble here and there 
in the Iliad on strange physico-theological allusions, the 
matter of which does not seem to fit naturally into the 
thoroughly anthropomorphised celestial aristocracy of which 
the thunder-loving Jove is the head. That familiar line, for 
instance — 

'flKeavov T€ Oe&v yeveaiv kcu fiifrepa Tr^Ovv : 
Ocean wJience gods have their birth, and Tethys tfie motlter primeval, 

transporting us, as it does with a woixi, into that pre- Jovian 
era of which -^chylus hei^ made such grand use in his Pro- 
metheus, is certainly a part of an archaic elemental theology 
which afterwards appeared in the shape of the sage sentences 
of Thales, the philosophical poetiy of Empedocles, and the 
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mystical verses of the Ori)hic hymns. To the same souiv(\ 
I agree with Creuzer, may justly be referred the curious 
legend about the rebellicm of the other Olympians against 
Jove in Iliad I. 396 ;* and the sharp vision of that profound 
theological mythologist may detect similar fragments in other 
places, where to our broad British view they are not so 
manifest. But the principal source from which a knowledge 
of a pre-Homeric theology may now be gained, is the descrip- 
tion of Greece by the pious old topographer Pausanias, a 
work from which more is to be learned of the remotest Greek 
antiquity than from all other sources combined. Tlie intel- 
ligent reader will readily understand how, with the con- 
servatism natural to all religious observances, in the remote 
glens of Arcadia, Boeotia, and Argolis, many singular and 
characteristic sacred usages existed even in the days of the 
Roman emperors, which bore on their face an antiquity by 
not a few centuries transcending the earliest age which has 
been assigned to Homer. Above all, the oldest and most 
venerated images of the gods, in the most hallowed shrines, 
continued to bear an unfaltering testimony to the archaic 
and quaintly symbolical theology of an age long anterior to 
the time when the light play of the poet's fancy, and the 
skilful touch of the sculptor's chisel, had combined to sub- 
mit the whole hereditary types of Greek faith to the laws of 
a symmetrical beauty, and the demands of a human simili- 
tude. Take as an example the following account of an 
ancient image of Jove, as seen by Pausanias, in the Acro- 
polis of Argos : — 

'* On the Bummit of the Larissa there is a temple of Jove, sur- 
named the Larunsean, without a roof ; but the image of the god, made 

^ " In dieser Stelle zeigt sicb das DnrchscbeineD inhaltsreicher Bymbolischer 
Jjehre "-^Symholik, toI. lii. p. 66. 
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of woody was not standing on its pedestal There is also a temple 
of Minerva worthy of being seen ; in this there are many votive 
monuments, and among others a carved image of Jove, with three 
eyes, one in the mid forehead, the two others where we naturally 
have them. This Jove, they say, was the family Jove of Laomedon, 
which had its place in the open court of his palace ; and when Troy 
was taken by the Greeks, it was to the altar of this Jove that Priam 
fled. But when the spoils were divided, this image fell to the lot 
of Sthenelus, the son of Capaneus, who dedicated it in this place. 
As to its having three eyes, the reason of this may be readily guessed. 
For that Jove reigneth in heaven is the common belief of all men ; 
but that the ruler of the subterranean realms also beareth this desig- 
nation, the verse of Homer doth aptly testify — 

Zw 5e KaraxOovios Kal hraivri Tlepo'eiJMveia. 

And again, iEschylus the son of Euphorion calleth the ruler of the 
sea also by the name of Jove. It seemeth plain, therefore, that the 
maker of this image, whoever he was, gave three eyes to one face, 
indicating that it was one god, who, under three different designa- 
tions, ruled over three different realms."^ 

A similar archaic character is presented in the image of 
the sable Demeter, as it was worshipped in a sacred cave by 
the Phigalians : — 

<< Now the Phigalians keep this cave sacred to Demeter, and they 
have placed in it an image of the goddess, carved in wood, after this 
fashion. The figure sitteth upon a rock, and hath the shape of a 
woman in all parts, save only the head ; but the head hath the 
mane of a horse, and close to it there grow the likenesses of snakes 
and other wild beasts. The robe with which the image is clothed 
goeth down so as to cover the whole feet ; and in one hand the 
goddess holdeth a dolphin, in the other a pigeon. Now, with what 



* Pausan. u. 24. 4. — This is oihj of 
the paMages quoted by those who wish 
to maintaiD that the Greeks had a 



proper triumvirate or Trinity in their 
theology, concerning which notion see 
notes to 11. IV. 288, f n/ra, vol. iii. 
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significance the image was made after this faahion, a man of a sound 
underetanding and of a good memory needeth not to be told ; and 
she is called sable, plainly from the colour of the garment which she 
weareth."! 

The same Arcadian i)e<)i>le had, as is told in the preced 
iug chapter, an image of a sort of mermaid goddess, half 
woman, half-fish, under the name of Eurynome, whose name 
also occurs in Homer (IL xviii. 398). These instances, a 
few out of many that might be adduced, may be sufficient to 
illustrate the general statement that there was unquestion- 
ably an old theologj' among the CJreeks, of wiiich we receive 
only accidental and involuntary indications from Homer; 
for there is not the slightest reason to believe that the blithe 
old minstrel had any distinct consciousness of the changes 
of religious usage and sacred type which had taken place 
previcuis to his day, or cared to inc^uire what was old and 
what was new in the rich tissue of theological legend with 
which the human story of the fall of Troy was interwoven. 
But the important question of course remains : Of what 
nature was this pre- Homeric theology, and have we any 
reason to supi)ose that it contained elements which render 
Homer a ])artial and impeifect expositor of the religious faith 
of the Hellenes in its purest days ? Here we are met by the 
doctrine of Ci-euzer, that " the Greek theology strayed from 
an* original feeling of divine unity into a belief in multipli- 
city, and returned afterwanls, througli the influence of poets 
and i)hiloso]»liei*s, U) the point from which it staited."* Kow, 
in reference to this matter, the whole history of polytheistic 
idolatry in (ireece and India, and elsewhere, wherever we 

* Pausan. viii. 42. 3.< — ^Thc caution i bols were explained in ibo ceremonies 
observed by the writer in indicating of the Eleusinian mysteries, and could 
the significance of this symbolical ' not be divulged, 
image, shows, I presume, that the sjm- ' ' SymholUc^ vol. i. p. 46. 1836. 
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have an opportunity of tracing it, distinctly shows a ten- 
dency to multiplication ; so that the farther back we follow 
any mythological system, the simpler do its elements appear ; 
and these elements, in all cases, are the grand original ele- 
ments of nature themselves, by which we are surrounded, on 
which we stand, through which we exist, and by means of 
which we energize, that is to say, as Plato expressly witnesses 
both of the Greeks and the Barbarians, the heavens, the earth, 
the sea, the rivers, the sun, the moon, the stars, and the dark 
region of subterranean fire and commotion.^ But whether in 
the special case of the Greeks we have any trustworthy grounds 
for laying down the proposition that the multiplicity of their 
Olympian personages originally started from an absolute 
unity, that is, from a primitive Pelasgic monotheism, this, I 
must confess, notwithstanding my respect for the profound 
and capacious genius of Creuzer, is a point on which I do 
not feel at all clear. I should perhaps rather be inclined to 
assume the doctrine propounded by the old Boeotian theo- 
loger as a historical fact, and say that the polytheism of the 
Greeks commenced with the dualism of Ovpavo^ and Tri — 
Heaven and Earth, — and, under the influence of the anthro- 
pomorphic principle, branched naturally out into the full 
complement of the thoroughly humanized Olympian clanship 
that we find in Homer. For the gods, of course, the great 
source of all generation, could* not be childless; and their 
chUdren would be gods also. But this is a section of the 
great chapter of beginnings, on which no wise man will hastily 
dogmatize. Those who hold with Creuzer on this point— a 
point of vital importance to our estimate of Homer as a com- 
plete interpreter of Hellenic faith — will probably maintain 
that the doctrine of the divine unity, obscured before Homer's 

> Cratylus, 397, D. 
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time, and by the influence of his i)oetry hopelessly disguised, 
was communicated to tlie most ancient Pelasgi by those high 
priests and hierophauts of their most sacred mysteries, who 
brought their wisdom with the great stream of European 
civilisation from the East To this theory I have no great 
objection ; only I do not see, in the case of the Greeks 
at least, the possibility of proving it For if we assert that 
all nations must have taken a knowledge of the Divine unity 
with them out of paradise, this argument is doubly defective ; 
first, as it is addressed only to orthodox Cliristians, and is 
deprived of all scientific value to a disbeliever in the infalli- 
bility of the Books of Moses; and, second, even upon the 
foundation of the Uteral truth of the Mosaic narrative, who 
can say what judicial blindness in reference to divine mat- 
ters may not have fallen on Adam and Eve, on their ex- 
pulsion from Eden, and much more on the curse-branded, 
outlawed, and vagabond generation of Cain ? Apart from 
such corner- stone of primeval historical tradition, I see no 
scientific ground on which a belief in the divine unity 
among the pre-Homeric Greeks can be placed ; unless, in- 
deed, we be content with the general assertion that this great 
truth, more or less, is virtually contained in all forms of 
idolatry — in which case, however. Homer himself is a mono 
theist,^ — or with the equally vague belief that, as Strabo 
says of the Jews, mankind universally proceed from good to 
bad in the course of religious tradition;* or, finally, unless 
we see clearly in the Orphic hymns, and in the Eleusinian 
and other mysteries, a continued teaching of the most sub- 
lime nJigious ti-uths derived from the earliest times, mysti- 

* A virtual monotheiBm is, in fact, | ^ r&t iikv dpx^< Xa^i^et m; ^ih 
implied in the doctrine of the absolute j Xat iKTpav6fi€voi ivl t6 x^<iP<»'*— zyj. 
supremacy of Zeus. On which see my I 70*2. 
Notes on II. i. 5, 175, and yiii. 2. 
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cally mingled with pantheistic dreams and subtle juggleries 
of the polytheistic imagination. The relation of the great 
father of epic poetry to the most sacred rites of Hellenic re- 
ligion in later times, is a question that has been often raised, 
but is unfortunately much less capable of a perfectly satis- 
factory solution than the much debated question about the 
nature of these mysteries themselvea Mr. Fynes Clinton, 
whose opinion must always command respect, agrees with 
Lobeck in saying that "the assumption that mystical 
religion existed in Greece from the very first, and in the 
earliest ages, is refuted by the silence of Homer, and by the 
absence of all testimony."^ But the argument from silence 
is one which ought always to be used with the greatest 
caution, and on which the progress of critictd scholai-ship 
has taught us to lay less and less weight Neither the 
genius of the minstrel, nor the subject of his great poems, 
led him into the i-egion where the dim religious light of 
secret mysteries might lend an awful significance to the ex- 
hibition of symbols which the glare of common day over- 
whelmed Homer, as already said, was essentially a secular 
poet He walked in the sun, and his communion was with 
men who spoke and acted with a bold freedom in the sight 
of gods, who mingled with them publicly, and revealed 
themselves to their special favourites in the open field. 
A poet may be the universally acknowledged spokesman 
of a nation in secular matters, and yet fail to bring promi- 
nently forward some of the more secret and awful rites 
of the national religion. Walter Scott's poems are essen- 
tially Scotch — Scotch in their scenery, their character, and 
their action ; but the peculiar character and hue of Scottisli 
piety, as it has been typed in Scotland now for more than 
* Fast, ffellen., Iiitrod. p. xii. 
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three luindred years, never appears there. "Even in the 
Scottish ballads/' says Professor Aytoun, " though there are 
frequent allusions to the mass, to the virtue of holy water, 
and to the iK)wer of bells, yet on the whole the allusions 
to religious ceremonies are less numerous than we might 
expect"* Nothing more natural The minstrels were not 
priests by profession, and, though living in a religious atmo- 
sphere, their sympathies generally were far fit)m sacer- 
dotal, and the heroes of their popular songs anything but 
saints. Let us therefore not press Homer too hard on tlie 
utter want of an Orphic element in his poems, and his great 
silence on the mysteries. Tlie Orphic element, which has to 
do " with powers and with the mingling of elements, not witli 
persons and with actions,"* was essentially foreign to his 
genius and his theme ; and as to the mysteries, it is not 
exactly true that he altogether ignores them ; at least he dis- 
tinctly mentions Dionysus, a god intimately connected with 
the Eleusinian rites, introducing him in one of those strange, 
uncouth legends, which so strongly marked his worship both 
in its original country, Thrace, and in Ikeotia,^ It must be 
borne in mind, also, that Herodotus evidently thought the 
mysteries of Ceres very ancient ; for he derives them from 
Egypt, and says they fell into disuse in the Peloponnesus 
after the Dorian invasion.* We shall therefore wisely abstain 
from drawing any conclusions from tlie silence of Homer 
with regard to these mysterious rites, deeming it more con- 
sistent with the history of religious faith to believe that the 
most solemn and consummating rites of national piety would 

und JJandlungen Homerwch ."" — Creu- 
zer, Symholik^ vol. i. p. 27. 
> 11. VI. 130. 
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* II. 171.— See Preller, Demeter und 
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1)6 coeval with the faith in the divine power of those most 
gracious influences of which these rites were the channel 
If Ceres was worshipped in Homer's time, of which there 
seems no doubt, I shall believe that her mysteries existed 
also, for the same reason that the institution of the Christian 
sacraments was coeval with the foundation of the Christian 
Church. But however this be, it certainly has not yet been 
made out with any sort of clearness that there was any 
teaching of divine things by the hierophants at Eleusis or 
Samothrace, or elsewhere, which opened up to the devout 
Hellenic worshipper a theological vista more far-reaching 
than was open to the bard of the Iliad. The mysteries, in 
fact, taught nothing ; they only exhibited symbols of what 
was already known and universally believed ; and through 
means of those symbols, accompanied as they were with a 
solemn course of pious purifications and religious exercises, 
produced a strong impression on the devout spectator.* In 
this way their operation seems to have been exactly similar 
to that of our Eucharistic sacrament. The sacramental ser- 
vice, whether chanted in a Eomish cathedral, and set forth 
with the gilded pomp of an imposing ceremonial, or enforced 
with solemn exhortations and severe exercises, as at a Pres- 
byterian communion-table, teaches nothing ; but it is often 
the means of making the dulled sense alive to the importance 
of what is old, and giving wings to him that creepeth. If, 
in the Eleusinian mysteries, we say that the devout Hellenic 
worshipper was, as the final result of a long train of well- 



* Mitfonl 18 in nothing further wrong 
about the Greek religion than when he 
Hays, "In Greece two religions pre- 
vailed." This notion seems to me to 
have arisen from overrating the signi- 
ficance of the oath of secrccj taken by 
the initiated, which was only a so* 



lemnly pronounced expression of that 
feeling of reticence which every pious 
believer has towards the stranger who 
is inclined to pity or deride his creed. 
On this healthy pudor of pit)U8 feeling, 
Kbblb (Pr(d«ct. vol. i. p 62) has some 
excellent remark;'. 
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devised religious shows and exercises, made keenly alive to 
the Divine creative and sustaining power exhibited in the 
earth as the mother of all growth, and to the great miracle of 
life in the recurrent energy of the seasons, and the mystic 
virtue of the seed, which must die before it can live, and be 
buried in darkness before it is capable of expanding in the 
light ; if further he was taught, anticipating the doctrinal 
illustration of our Lord and of St. Paul,* to look on the mys- 
terious process of life-evolving death in that seed as the type 
of an immortality reserved for the good among men, in a 
brighter world, after the corruption of the tomb shall have 
been endured ; we shall in these terms, I imagine, have in- 
cluded all that can be said in favour of the religiotis teach- 
ing, or rather the religious influences, of the mysteries, by 
scholars who are wUling to deal soberly with the existing 
testimonies on the subject ; and we shall at the same time 
have said nothing that was excluded from the personal faith 
of Homer, or from the general religion of the Hellenes, of 
which his poetry was the exponent* 

So much for the religious element of the pre-Homeric tra- 
dition. What remains involves more difficult considerations, 
and not less important results. In Homer, as on the whole 
a faithful interpreter of old Hellenic religion, few or none will 
be inclined to doubt; and if any should doubt, for them the real 
nature of the Greek faith and its living power can be exhibited, 
not in such a pleasing form certainly, but with equal truth, 



* John xii 24 ; 1 Cor. xv. 36. 

' On the raystericB, the principal 
aathoriticB will he found in Ix)heck'8 
Aglaoi>hamu$ (1829), vol. i., one of the 
most masterly works of the great Ger- 
man school of scholarbhip, combining 
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fi-om an immense variety of the most trustworthy sources. But 
if any one denies that the Homeric poems contain trustworthy 
historic materials, he not only robs these works of their princi- 
pal value in the eyes of many modern readers, but he proceeds 
on a principle which, if consistently applied, will deprive the 
world of great treasures of inherited belief, which the wisest 
of men, age after age, have been willing to accept for know- 
ledge. Of course, if truth demand this sacrifice, there is no 
harm. To be robbed wholesale of huge bales of windy lies, 
to a philosophical mind may justly wear the aspect of a 
kindness. But in such cases it is always necessary to inquire 
carefully whether what we possess as long- valued treasure 
be really wind or weighty bullion. To me it appears that in 
the present age there is a tendency to fling away honest old 
traditions in the slump as utterly worthless, and to substi- 
tute ingenious speculations in their stead But before we 
allow ourselves to be carried away by such a fashion of 
sweeping negation, we were wise to make a large and 
cautious survey of the character of the ground on which we 
stand. It may be after all that there is more solidity at the 
root of venerable old popular belief, than in the ingenious 
theory of our recent speculator. The thinking of the multi- 
tude is not always wrong. If the mass of the people are 
liable to be deceived by what feeds their patriotism and 
glorifies their virtues, the individual scholar or thinker is no 
less open to an opposite class of delusions which flatter his 
vanity, and increase his sense of intellectual power. When 
a man with a large display of reading rejects as a figment 
what all other men for centuries had received as a fact, 
there is an air of knowledge about this, before which the 
man of less reading or of no reading is often willing to sur- 
render without inquiry. But such a surrender of the in- 
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herited riches of the past at the command of imperious 
scepticism would in many cases be most unreasonable. Xo 
learning, however extensive, no ingenuity, however subtle, 
no imagination, however brilliant, wDl help a man to the 
apprehension of real fact, whether in historical tradition or 
in any other domain, unless the virtue of a supreme love of 
truth be present with an invariable polarity in his breast. 
\Ve shall therefore set ourselves to inquire into this matter 
with no presumption in favour of fashionable historical ne- 
gation, with no assumption of a gift of critical divination, 
which claims to re-construct a lost history of the past, after 
putting aside all the testimony on which any history is based. 
We shall proceed on the belief that while all men are liable 
to credulity, to believe too much of what favoure their own 
views, gratifies their own passions, and strengthens their 
own party, no man is entitled to advance a claim for superior 
wisdom by the possession of a mere lawyer-like dexterity, 
which delights in exposing accidental flaws in the evidence 
of plain and substantial witnesses, in order that it may 
substitute an ingenious but altogether baseless and uncerti- 
fied tlieory of its own. 

Homer's Iliad is not a mere poem, in the modem sense of 
that word,— a work of the imagination, which may be founded 
on fact, but which is given out by the writer, and accepted 
by tlie reader, as a fiction. In the days of the great father 
of Greek poetrj-, what we call prose composition did not 
exist; verse was the only form of known and accredited 
record. In this form all the knowledge of the age appeared; 
not only all the thoughts, the passions, the feelings; the 
aspirations, but all the most plain and commonplace facts as 
well ; the observations of the seasons, the work of the farmer, 
the place of the stars, the soundings of the seaman, the 
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statistics of army and navy, the proverbial wisdom of the 
village calendar, the policy of kings, and the economics of 
swineherding — all this, along with the worship of the gods 
and the exploits of great national heroes, formed the solid 
body of what was called poetry in Homer's day : a most 
utilitarian and practical affair in all points, meant as a 
literal fact by the minstrel who sang it, and accepted as such 
by his hearers without reserve.^ Now with respect to all 
this mass of finely- harmonized popular tradition, which we 
call the Iliad and Odyssey, the proposition I wish to prove 
is that the materials of these poems, so far as they assume 
the human and the narrative form, are in their root and 
scope historical materials ; in other words, that there was a 
kingdom of Priam, wealthy and powerful, on the coast of 
the Dardanelles; that there was a great naval expedition 
undertaken against this Asiatic dynasty by the combined 
forces of the European Greeks and some of the Asiatic 
islanders, under the leadership of Agamemnon, king of 
Mycenae ; that there was a real Achilles, chief of a warlike 
clan in the Thessalian Phthiotis, and a real quarrel betwixt 
him and the general in-chief of the Hellenic armament; 
that this quarrel brought about the most disastrous results 
to the Greek host, in the first place, and had nearly caused 
the failure of the expedition ; but that afterwards, a recon- 
ciliation having been effected, a series of brilliant achieve- 
ments followed, which issued soon after in the capture of the 
great Asiatic capital ; that all these events were of such a 
nature as to imprint themselves with the deepest lines in 



^ The proof of this lies specially 
io Heriod's Work$ and Dayt, and in 
the whole body of the gnomic and 
didactic poetry of the ancients. With 
this character of Qreek and Roman 
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the memory of the Hellenic race ; that the facts connected 
with them, and especially the characters and exploits of the 
principal actors, were drawn from the life by the original 
minstrels who accompanied the anny, and belonged, as 
recognised historiographers, to the retinue of the chiefs, 
were handed down from generation to generation through a 
succession of banls specially trained for this work of musical 
tradition, till at length they came into the hands of Homer, 
who combined them into an oi^nic whole, by that unity of 
plan which only mind can create, and that vividness of touch 
which only geiuus can impart The grounds on which this 
conviction rests I will try to set forth at some length ; 
not only because it seems of imi)ortance strongly to assert 
the value of ancient tradition in the present day, by way of 
counteraction to the sceptical tendencies so largely at work, 
but because I feel convinced that no sound criticism of 
Homer, as the first of epic poets, can proceed on any other 
foundation than on a firm faith that he is one of the most 
honest, and in substantial one of the most trustworthy of 
historians. 

Our first question here must be a general one : Of what 
materials is historical tradition composed, as distinguished 
from contemporaneous written document and authentic 
guarantee ? and this we must endeavour to gather from an 
induction sufficiently wide to guard against hasty and one- 
sided conclusions. But, by way of postulate, let us first 
endeavour to understand what the real value of written 
evidence is as opposed to tradition. There is a prejudice in 
the minds of some people in favour of vrritten evidence, 
merely because it is written, which amounts to a supersti- 
tion. It is quite certain that, merely as written evidence, 
evidence of any kind is not a whit better than oral A man 
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may write a lie as readily as he may speak it. The tradi- 
tional unwritten character of a Nero or a Claverhouse in the 
minds of a people, may, after the lapse of centuries, be more 
true than the written and printed testimonies of the friends 
and partisans of those persons whose evidence is contempo- 
rary. The value of printed or written evidence depends not 
only on its being coeval with the facts, but on the position 
of accurate and impartial observation which the witnesses 
occupy. Nothing is more natural, therefore, than that the 
oral tradition of a people, after three or four centuries, or 
even thousands of yeai-s, should in many cases be more true 
to the real character of the fact than the written testimony 
of this or that contemporary witness. The oral testimony of 
a whole people, confirmed as it often is by existing circum- 
stances, may be of such a nature as that no person can pos- 
sibly believe it to be a lie. Mere figments have no power 
in them to beget facts of a certain consistence and solidity. 
On the other hand, the written testimony of this or that 
individual, writing under the influence of particular notions, 
may be so utterly worthless that no one can possibly believe 
it to be true. With this explanation, let us proceed to exa- 
mine one or two obvious instances of the character of popu- 
lar tradition, which may serve broadly as a measure of the 
amount of historical truth that one may reasonably expect 
to find in such a poem as the Iliad. 

At Scarborough, a place whose ruined castle, on the point 
of a strong jutting cliflF, indicates a military position that 
in an age of civil turmoil could not readily be overlooked, 
there is pointed out a flat-topped, conical hill in the vicinity 
of the town, where it is said Cromwell encamped at the time 
when, in the great rebellion, the castle of Scarborough 
suffered siege. This is the tradition of the place. But on 

vou I. c 
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l<K>king at the tojiogmpliiciil authorities, we h»ani from Parlia 
nientary papers tlmt Cn)mwell was not there at the jieriod 
implied, and, in fact, never could have been there, as at that 
time he was conducting military operations in another part 
of the country.* Here is a plain case of local and oral tra- 
dition at issue with authentic written evidence ; but what 
jx)ints does the issue touch ? Only this, that at the siege of 
a particular castle, at a certain date in the great civil war, 
the future head of tlie gn^at English commonwealth, and 
virtual king of the British emi)ire, was not bodily present 
This, however, is a comparatively small matter ; the triple 
fact remains, that there was a great civil war in England 
between the Crown and the Commons at the time siK^cified ; 
that in this war the castle of Scarborough was an object of 
contention l)etween the parties ; and that in the same war a 
man ealleil Oliver Cromwell was one of the principal generals 
of the po])ular party. Nay, may we not infer another imp)r- 
tant fact also fixmi the popular tmdition in this case — that 
Cromwell was the most able general on this side, so able 
that, in the jKjpular imagination, no notable exploit in the 
war could be conceived as having been performed without his 
presence ? In the main, therefore, the memory of the i)eople 
with respect to this matter has proved itself faithful, and 
their voice is true ; and this is what I assert of the persons 
and facts in Homers Iliad, and nothing more. Take another 
instance. In the beautiful Bay of Wigton, looking south- 
wards towards the peaks of the English Lakes and northwards 
to the bare crowns of the Galloway Highlands, there is a 
quiet old town with a hill behind it, and an old grey church- 
yard sloping down towanls the sea, and on the hill there is a 



» Ilinderweirs Jlititory of Scarlwrough, original edition, 
Atone*R Scarborough Guide, p. 16. 
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recent granite monument clean and white, and in the church- 
yard there is an old sepulchral stone grey and moss-grown, 
and both these stone witnesses stand there to hand down to 
posterity the flagrant sin of a cabal of courtly parasites, who, 
under the form of law, and with the sanction of religion, 
conspired against the liberties of the country, trampled on 
the rights of conscience, invaded the privacies of domestic 
piety, waded through innocent blood, and on the beach of 
this lovely bay exposed to the rage of the salt waves two 
women, whose only crime was that they preferred the word 
of God to the ordinances of men, and the preaching of their 
pious clergy to the oaths and formulas of their courtly 
oppressors. The two Margarets, M*Lachlan and Wilson, were 
exposed on the beach of the Bay of Wigton, and drowned at 
the mouth of "the Bladnoch Water, so the tradition says ; so 
the printed Church history of Scotland records ; so Macaulay 
narrates in his flashing pages. A stronger case of general 
popular tradition could not be conceived ; but recently cer- 
tain writers, curious in yellowed parchments and learned in 
judicial registei-s, have come forward and pointed out a flaw 
in the written evidence ; certain documents absolutely neces- 
sary to the execution of criminals according to the forms of 
law do not appear ; therefore the criminals in this case were 
not, and could not have been executed : the tradition is con- 
sequently false.^ I cannot believe that the tradition is 
false. It is more likely that in these irregular times legal 
documents should have been lost, or that, in disregard of all 
formal authority, these women, already condemned, should 
have had their sentence carried out, than that tlie whole 

* This matter was first broaght before The documents in the Register House, 

the public in a very able statement by Edinburgh, were exhibited to me by 

Mr. Irving of Dumbarton, entitled The Dr. Robertson, Keeper of the Public 

Druicned Women of ]flgton (1862). Records. 
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local tradition about the matter, written and oral, should l>e 
a forgery. Admit, however, that these unfortunate victims 
were i*eprieved, what follows? Only that they were not 
actually drowned, not that there was no intention to drown 
them, not that they had not been condemned to be drowned, 
not that the act of drowning them, if carried out, was not 
in harmony with the whole character of the Government by 
whose minions they had been condemned. The local tradi- 
tion only realized and incorporated in this particular case 
the general policy of the men, of whom this drowning was 
only an individual act ; there was no lack of religiotis mur- 
ders in those " killing times," to the long catalogue of which 
tliis drowning would only have been a worthy colophon. 
The tradition was true to the motive and time to which it 
belonged, more true a great deal than the reprieve would 
have been ; so that, supposing even it were false, which I 
can in nowise allow, it conveyed by that lie a more true im- 
pression to future times, of Charles II., Laud and Lauderdale, 
in their Scottish policy, than a literal truth could have done. 
In this sense, then, I assert, that if there be any lies in the 
grand outline of the Homeric story of the siege of Troy, even 
these may convey to us some general truth more true than 
a special formal verity would have been. The soul and sub- 
stance of all popular tradition is true, and the facts also, for 
the most part, — if not in all their limbs and flourishes, at 
least in their trunk and framework. 

Ijet us now take some similar examples from the tradition 
of the ancient world, with which we have on the present 
occasion si)ecially to do. The exodus of the Jewish people 
as a body from Egypt, one of the most notable events in 
ancient history, is well known to the modern reader from 
the detailed account in the Second Book of Moses. Of this 
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remarkable event, an account, according to the tradition of 
the Egyptians, has been preserved by Josephus. In the 
Second Book of his well-known Apology against Apion, the 
"Cymbalum mundi," as the Emperor Tiberius called him, 
we have the following narrative of the exodus from the books 
of Manetho, the learned priest of Sebenytus, the same to 
whom we owe the preservation of the famous Egyptian 
dynasties, to which the late advances in Egyptologic research 
have added such unexpected importance : — 

" Amenophis, one of the old Egyptian kings, wishing to be privi- 
leged, as had been granted to one of his royal ancestors, to see the 
gods with his bodily eyes, brought his desire before the high priest, 
and received from him the answer, that in no other way could he 
hope to have his prayer granted than by ejecting from the country 
all the lepers and other polluted persons. Immediately the monarch, 
nothing loath, gathered together all the unclean persons in the coun- 
try, to the number of eighty thousand, and sent them to the stone 
quarries in the mountain district to the east of the Nile, to work 
there apart from the rest of the Egyptians. The high priest at the 
same time eiyoined on him to offer no violence on any account to 
this segregated people, unless he would draw down upon himself 
the anger of the gods ; adding, that it was fated that this unclean 
race should form a league with a foreign people, and conquer Egypt, 
and hold it in subjection for thirteen years. Thereafter the king 
granted to the ejected people the town Avaris, and the adjacent 
district for their peculiar abode ; and so soon as they were settled 
here, they elected as their head one Osarsiph, a priest of Heliopolis 
— for they had some learned priests in their body — and obeyed him 
in all things. Immediately Osarsiph made laws forbidding the 
worship of the I^ptian gods, and binding the people by a solemn 
oath to have no communion with those who reverenced sacred animals. 
He then ordered them to fence their city and prepare for war against 
King Amenophis, and at the same time sent an embassy of priests 
and other notable persons to a place called Jerusalem, where the shep- 
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henls lived who had been expelled by King TethmoBia, and per- 
suaded them to join him in a warlike expedition against Egypt 
The alliance speedily achieved its object ; for the Egyptian monarch 
having in his memory the warning of the high priest, feared to fight 
against the invaders, lest he should be found fighting against the 
god4. So, after providing for tbc safety of Apis and the other 
sacred animals, he retreated into Ethiopia, where he foand an 
asylum with the friendly king of that country for the fateful thir- 
teen years. Meanwhile, in Egypt, the Solymites, and the unclean 
race by whom they had been invited, occupied the country, and 
performed unheard-of barbarities. For they not only burned the 
towns and pillaged the temples, but showed such a disregard of all 
sacred usages and religious feelings that they even made their 
kitchens in the temples of the sacred animals, and caused the priests 
to slay and roast them and serve them up for food ; and after this 
they sent the priests out into the open country naked. It is said 
also that Osar8ii)h, under whose leadership all these violent and 
sacrilegious acts had been done, was originally a priest of Osiris in 
Heli()i>olis ; but that when he became an apostate and headed the 
lepers, he assumed the name of Moses.'* ^ 

Now the point for us to consider, from our present point 
of view, in reference to this account of the exodus, is not 
whether Manetho took it from documents as early as the 
Ikioks of Moses, and, it may be, contemporary with the event 
— for this is a matter which we have no means of ascertaimnjf 
— but assumuig that the account in the liooks of Moses is the 
true one, and that the Egyptian account is of the nature of an 
unauthenticated tmdition, we have here a most striking and 
instructive example of the manner in which, even under the 
most unfavourable circumstances, a great event in the history 
of a nation may remain identical in substance while it is 
distoiled or altogether perverted in details. The important 
point is that a remarkable event of this kind, as it certainly 

* Josephus, Contra Apionem^ i. 26. 
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would not have been invented by the Egyptians had it not 
been a fact, so, being a fact, was too notorious to be ignored ; 
it was, therefore, after the common fashion of self- deceiving 
mortals, new fashioned, and represented in such a manner 
that whatever of disgrace it seemed to throw on the Egyp- 
tian race might appear to have arisen from a divine neces- 
sity, and whatever of piety or heroism belonged to the 
oppressed bondmen might be thrown into the shade by the 
ingratitude with which it was accompanied, and the bar- 
barities in which it resulted. Interesting in connexion with 
this Egyptian version of the exodus is the general account 
which Strabo gives of the Jews.^ He says that the general 
tradition (tf^fjurf) about that people in Syria was that they 
were Egyptians. That this is not true, the analysis of the 
Coptic language alone, without the help of the Mosaic writ- 
ings, is sufficient to prove. But it is true that the ancestors 
of the Jews sojourned for a long time in Egypt, so long that 
though foreign in blood, speech, and religion, they were 
obliged to act as Egyptians, and would readily pass for 
Eg}'ptians with foreigners, just as Scotchmen and Irishmen 
of the present day on the Continent are often called English- 
men. It is true that they had not a few peculiar customs, 
such as circumcision, in common with the Egyptians, and it 
is also true that about eighteen hundred years, or, as some 
think, about fifteen hundred years, before Christ, they aban- 
doned the country of their early sojourn, and established 
themselves as a great nation in the hill country of Southern 
Palestine. Thus we see the popular tradition, which in such 
cases a sceptical historian would throw overboard as alto- 
gether false, is in substantial true ; and if the poetic colour- 
ing which the old Trojan tale of the fall of Priam and the 

» Strabo, xvi. 760. 
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raiKj of Helen rtTcived fniui the Helleuic genius of the Greek 
minstrels be \mled down so as to suit the grey optics of 
modern criticism, we shall still have the grand fact of the 
Argive exjH^dition, and the naval annament that sailed from 
Aulis, as entire and as trustworthy as any fact in what is 
called authentic history. 

Every case of this kind, of course, must be looked at sepa- 
rately, and the false accretions rejected, and the real nucleus 
retained, according to the probabilities which a well- exercised 
judgment will readily discover in the special circumstances. 
To give another pluise of what appears to me exaggerated 
and metamorphosed fact, we shall take the familiar AssjTian 
traditions respecting their gi-eat queen Semiramis. These 
traditions are known to us from the account of Ct^ias, an 
accomplished Greek physician, who lived seventeen years at 
the Persian court about the time of the Pelopounesian war, 
and composed a history of Persian and Assyrian affairs from 
materials preserved in the royal archives. This work has 
been lost, but that part which n»lated to the great Assyrian 
conqueress is given in detail by Diodonis.* Now, the account 
given by this historian, and those who follow him, of the 
character of this energetic Assyrian woman, her beauty, her 
prowess, her marches, her victories, and the architectural 
splendours of her metropolis, is such as we are familiar with 
in the accredited history of famous Oriental despots in all 
ages. Only, these probable and natural facts are decorated 
with certain legends plainly fabulous about her birth from 
the Ascalonian fish-goddess, Derceto ; about her being ex- 
posed in the mountains and nourished by pigeons, and about 
her disappearance fix)m earth in the shape of a pigeon when 
she was sixty- two yeara of age. Now, what I say is — and I 
am glad to see that a German historical writer of gi*eat sense 

• 11. 20. 
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and judgment agrees with me on this point^ — that there is 
no superior wisdom whatever in presuming the falsehood of 
this tradition, and flinging it with the epithet of * mythical' 
into the limbo of unsubstantial iraaginationa It is true, 
indeed, that Ctesias is an author, who, in his book on India, 
told many strange and incredible stories about things beyond 
the Ganges and the Burrampooter, of which he knew little ; 
it is also tnie that a long list of Assyrian kings, between the 
son of Semiramis and Sardanapalus, is given by him, whose 
names, having no actions attached to them, and having no 
root in the tradition of the people, may be looked upon as 
fictitious ; though even this is by no means to be assumed 
gratuitously, as the sudden and sweeping dynastic changes 
which characterize government in the East naturally cause 
gaps in the continuity of the popular tradition, just as the 
strata on the earth's surface are frequently found interrupted 
by some violent rent caused by subterranean convulsions. It 
is true further that the long chronology of thirty generations, 
from Ninus to Sardanapalus, which is given by Ctesias, but 
is unknown to Herodotus and Berosus, may contain some 
miscalculation.* Neither is it to be denied that the dove 
and the fish, which are so prominent in the fabulous embel- 
lishment of the life of Semiramis, were symbolical animals, 
significant of fecundity, and, as such, attached to the goddess 
Derceto, who seems to have been the original of the Greek 
Cytherean Venus ;' but in all this there is no reason 
why we should suppose the archives of the Peraian kings to 
have been forged when they represented such a character as 
having existed, or why we should imagine that the popular 

* Duncker, Geschiehte des Alter- dii Beliquia. Francof. 1824 Pp. 
thuniJi, vol. i. p. 274. Berlin, 1855. 35-40. 

* The authority of Ctesias is well ' Hero<l. i. 105. Creuzcr, St/mh» ii. 
(lefendeil by Bahr in liis Cttsia (^ni- p. 405. 
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memory had invented a groat Assyrian queen to represent 
old Assyrian conquests, rather than found one. Nothing is 
more dehisive than the fashion introduced by the Germans 
of discovering some curious points of analogy between a 
human ])erson in national histor}' and a national god, and 
straightway concluding that no such person ever existed, 
and that what tra<lition in such cases has given us is only a 
god in the guise of a maa Nothing was more common with 
h^stern monarchs than to do seriously what the Boman 
emi>erors of the West allowed to be done with a profane 
levity, namely, to assume the title of some god, and identify 
themselves in some aspects with the symbolism that be- 
longed to his worship ; or, if they did not go so far in their 
own persons whUe they were alive, nothing was more easy 
to the fervid imagination of their admiring subjects than to 
rush into some confusion of this kind after their death, and 
to cix*ate legends, in which the plain outlines of a wonderful 
human life were glorified by the addition of certain sacred 
symbols indicating a divine origin, a divine fellowship, and 
a divine consummation. Tliis remark applies to the identi- 
fication of the voluptuous Sardanapalus with the god Sandon, 
so ingeniously attempted by Ottfried Muller,* and indeed to 
a whole class of traditit)nal names, received by previous 
centuries as the rt»presentatives of real i)ersons, and now 
considered to be blown away by the sagacity of the modem 
school of criticism, into a motley convolution of myths and 
symbols. The ingenuity of those who revel in this extreme 
is admirable, but their wisdom is doubtful ; and a sober his- 
torical estimate, such as belongs peculiarly to the cultivated 
intellect of this country, must bring us back to the jioint of 
view from which the great Roman historian started when he 
said, that while we willingly grant the privilege to antiquity 

* Kieine Sekriften, ii. p. 101. 
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of mingling human things with divine, we can in nowise 
allow the systematic subtraction of that human element for 
the glorification of which this confusion took place.^ Mira- 
culous legends imply the co- existence of extraordinary per- 
sons; and if Eomulus was believed to be carried up to 
heaven amidst thunder and lightning and dark clouds, it 
was not because Romulus was a myth, but because Bome 
was the marvel of the worid, and its founder, of course, must 
be a marvellous man. There is a superhuman mythology 
that grew out of human history, just as certainly as there is 
a humanized theology that grew out of superhuman ideas. 
The real saint in such cases always precedes the nimbus, and 
the nimbus presupposes the saint. 

These examples may be sufficient to show generally what 
is meant when I say that the element of tradition which 
is not religious, is, in its substance, generally historical fact, 
and only in its tone and decoration to a certain extent 
fictitious. My reasons for believing that popular tradition 
embodies facts and persons of great national significance, 
are also, from the tone of the above remarks, not at all 
doubtful. I believe that all great social changes take place 
through the instrumentality of great men ;* that extraor- 
dinary revolutions are efiected by extraordinary men ; that 
the mass of the people are not only inclined to look on such 
characters with a transcendental admiration, but, feeling that 
their happiness or miseiy depends in a great measure on the 



* Livy, Histor. i., praerat. — " Dalur 
liiec Tenia antiquitati ut, miscendo 
hamana divinis, primordia arbium aa- 
giutiora facial." 

* " Wie aUe Geschichte, bo avch aUe 
UebeHieferung und Dichiung geht 
von grossen Peraonlichkeiien aus.'* — 
BiiDsen, Gott in der Oeschichte^ 1857, 



vol. i. p. 62. — An obvious enough prin- 
ciple, one should think, but not seldom 
left out of view in these days, when 
the extraordinary prominence given by 
some one-sided reasoners to external 
laws, seems in the fair way to explain 
human society without man, and a god- 
like world without God. 
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actions of such men, never fail to look on their lives with 
an absorbing interest, and to imprint their exploits on their 
memory in the sharpest lines ; and that so long as the nation 
exists in living activity, the names of the great national 
heroes, priests, prophets, legislators, warriors, will continue 
to exist with it, adorned, it may be, with many fanciful 
legends, containing rather what the cherished hero might 
have done than what he did, but remaining nevertheless a 
solid, central, and significant fact in the national existenca 

We may now approach a degree nearer to our object — that 
is, an intelligent appreciation of the character of the mate- 
rials of the Homeric Epic — if we take from various quarters 
of the world a series of popular ballads and popular epics, 
and prove by extensive and independent testimony that the 
historical character of their contents is indubitable. In the 
case of Homer this cannot be done, because we have no 
intrinsic prose authority of equal antiquity to adduce as a 
valid witness to authenticate his poetry. Let us therefore 
take a few cases in which we can place the contemporary 
historical record alongside of the tradition of the popular 
song, in a manner which incontrovertibly proves the original 
identity of their materials. And what serves our pm*pose 
best here is, by a happy chance, that well-known collection 
of EoMAic BALLADS which fomis the last link in the chain of 
printed Hellenic tradition, of which Homer forms the first. 
Almost the half of these in Passow's large collection ai-e his- 
torical, that is, either containing short versified narrations of 
the adventures of the klepths, or brigands, in their rude, 
i-andom warfare with their Turkish oppressors, or of the 
more honourable achievements of these same wild captains, 
when, in the year 1821, they joined the fellowship of more 
lawfully trained cham]nons, and glr)riously asserted the inde- 
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pendence of their country. Among tlie very first in his- 
torical significance are the short lines of national wail on the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 : — 

Uypav rrfv iroXiv, WQpav rqv! WQpav t^v ^aXoviia}v ! 
H-Qpav fcat Ty)v ayiOLV Scx^iav, ro fieya /iovacrn^pi, 
n* €T\€ rpiOKoana aiijfiavTpa k t^rjvra Svo Kafiirdvai^' 
Ka^c Kafivdva koI irainras, fca^£ wamras koI Staicos. 
Sfcfia va ^Pyovv rh, dyia^ k 6 jSacriAcds rov KocrfioVj 
#ctfvi) Tovs ijp^' €^ ovpavov^ dyytXiav dv to <rr6p.a' 
'Aifurjr avrfjv rrjv ^aX/icoSia v / va yap.'qXwrovv t' dyia ! 
Ka* otciXtc koyov 's riyv #payictav, va IpSovv, vk rd irida-ovv, 
Net wdpovv rov xpva-bv aravpov kol t' ayiov cvayycXtov, 
Kai T^v dyiav rpdirc^av, vd firf t^v dfjioXvvovv. 
Ydv T aicoixrcv rj Accnroiva, SaKpv(ovv y cikokc^' 
Danra, icvpia Aeonrotra / /x^ KXaijjs, fi^ SaKpv^ys ! 
IlaXc fic xp^i'ovs, fi^ Kaipovs iraAc hiKd crov cTvai. 

** They have taken the city, they have taken it, they have taken 

Thessalonica ! 
They have taken alfio St. Sophia, the large minster, 
Which had three hundred altar bells, and sixty-two bells in the 

steeple. 
And to every bell a priest, and to every priest a deacon. 
And when the Most Holy went out, and the Lord of the world, 
A voice was wafted from heaven, from the mouth of angels, 
' Leave off your singing of psalms, set down the Most Holy, 
And send word to the land of the Franks, that they may come 

and take it ; 
That they may take the golden cross, and the holy gospel, 
And the holy table, that the infidels may not pollute it.' 
When our Lady heard this her images wept, 
* Be appeased Lady, and do not weep, 
For again, with the years and the seasons, again the minster will 

be yours.' " ^ 

* Papvlaria Carmina OraxicB Beceti- I Xorth British BevifAV, Nov. 1853, on 
tior%$, Paamw, Lips. 1860, p. 146 ; and | Modem Oreek Littrature, by J. S. B. 
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After the date of this ballad there occurs, as naturally 
might have been expected, a great blank of nearly four cen- 
turies in events of public social importance ; for what was 
there to recoixi but one long-continued writhing under the 
hoof of the savage Moslem oppressor ? But immediately on 
the breaking up of the Turkish supremacy in Albania, by 
the unscrupulous and sanguinarj' ambition of Ali of Tepeleni, 
the songs of Greece broke out along with it, the " Suli lions " 
roared musically from their fastnesses, and the overture of a 
free Greece was played Of this remarkable national restora- 
tion many of the most dramatic scenes and exploits are 
preserved in popular ballads ; and we see in the verses 
which sing the glories of Diacos, Marco Bozzari, Tzamades, 
Miaulis, and others, the same sort of materials which Homer 
possessed when he began to build up the scattered fragments 
of the famous old ^Eolo Ionic tradition into the lofty Epic 
of the Iliad. A similar faithful record of military campaigns 
in the form of popular song is found in the Gennan war- 
songs of 1813, of which famous campaign, from the obstinate 
battle of Llitzen in May to the three days' thunder that 
rolled over the blood-stained suburbs of Leipzig in October, 
a complete picture is presented in the patriotic song of 
Blucher's March, composed by Arndt, 

" Was hlasen die Trompet^n^*^ etc., 

of which the stirring melody has now become familiar in our 
British streets. In the same manner, the salient points of 
the great mediaeval struggles of the Serbians to maint^iin 
their nationality stand out distinctly in the national songs. 
" Tlie history of the Serbian nation," says Eaiike, " developed 
by its poetry, has through it been converted into a national 
property, and is thus preserved in the memory of the people. 
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The more ancient times have been almost forgotten, and 
recollection clings to the latest splendour of the nation, and 
to its downfall"' From this point of view the central figure 
in their earliest musical record is Stephen Dushan, who, in 
the middle of the fourteenth century, assumed the tiara on 
the banks of the Save, and held the globe and cross in his 
hand over many warlike tribes of Greek and Sclavonic 
mountaineers, under the title of Emperor of Roumelia ; and 
the most important historical event of which these ballads 
bear the sad, true record, is the great defeat of the united 
Servians, Bosnians, and Albanians, at the battle of Kosova, 
in 1389.* On these ballads, so historical in their roots, 
Ranke makes a remark, which strikingly shows in what 
manner the strong plant of popular minstrel tradition 
branches out into the marvellous. The great hero of the 
struggle which ended in the subjection of this brave people, 
was Marco Kraljewitch, who feared no man, but only the 
true God. He is described not as a man, like the other 
heroes, but as a supernatural being. He lives 160 years, 
and during the w^hole of that period rides the same horse, . 
which drinks wine out of the same vessel which he himself 
uses ; on it he sits with the chann of a dragon mounted on 
a dragon. No sword or club can kill him. Common sense 
understands how such exaggerated embellishments are con- 
sistent with the most solid nucleus of fact ; but there is a 
certain school of Germans, not without imitators in this 
country, who, w^hen they meet with marvellous descriptions 
of this kind in any hero of Greek or Roman tradition, deny 
his historical reality, register him with myths, degrade him 



» Rankc's History of Serbia, Eng- 
lish by Kerr. JjondoD, 1S53 ; p. 52. 
« Talvi's fSerbigche Lieder, 1853 ; in 



which translation the trochaic metre 
of the original is preserved, with the 
characteristic pauses. 
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into a symbol, or elevate him iiit4> a god. So much for foreign 
ballails. But Scotchmen need not travel abroad for illustra- 
tions of the important proposition that all tradition is founded 
on reality, and that all popular poetry and national Epic is 
only national history moulded into rhythmical shape by the 
passion and imu^dnation of the people. Our own ballads, 
whether lamenting with the most plaintive grace great 
national catastrophes, or making the blood run to the gallop- 
ing pace of a Border foray, or touching with the most graphic 
humour the incidents of domestic life, are the most real com 
positions in the world of books. And even in the remote, 
misty antiquity of our ancient Gaelic poetry, a region where 
some dogmaticfd critics asserted that only fictitious bards 
and heroes were floating, as bodiless and bloodless as the 
mists that trail their skirts round the grey granite cones of the 
West Highlands, even in that unclear element, the brawny 
forms of real men and women, fighting, and loving, and sing- 
ing like ourselves, are now being distinctly recognised.^ Who 
the Feinn were, and on what ground, Irish or Scotch, or both, 
their famous exploits were performed, may indeed be debated, 
l)ecause there is no authentic Iliad of these early times exist- 
ing either in Erse or in (iaelic ; but that they were men no 
one doubts ; and if Celtic men, it would be strange indeed 
if, in the very earliest times, those bloody encounters between 
the Gaels and the Scandinavians of the north-western coast 
of Europe, should have failed, which flare out in such wild 
flashes athwart the dark pages of Scottish history in the 
Middle Ages. The subject-matter of Macpherson's epics is 
in the main as ancient and historical as its literary form is 
modern and factitious. And as for the venerable old Scald 

» The Dean of Lism&re*8 Book: A | Edited hy the Rev. Tho«. M'LauchUn 
Selection of Ancient Gaelic Pwtry. I and Dr. W. F. Skene. Edin. 1802. 
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to whom the rhymed records of those earliest pictures of the 
chase and the battle-field are ascribed, and who is repre 
sented as having lived to an age when, with an incre^ising 
sense of feebleness and sadness, he was forced to sing — 

" Long are the clouds this night above me, 
The last was a long, long night to me, 
This day, although I find it long. 
Longer was yesterday to me ; 
Each day that comes is long to me : 
Such was not my wont to be," — 

though he were an extremely credulous person who should 
set his seal to the title of the sixteenth century manuscript, 
in which this line occurs, " The author of this is Ossian," 
not less, in my judgment, were he to be accounted unreason- 
ably sceptical, who should believe that this and other such 
verses were sent forth to the world under the name of Ossian, 
if no such Celtic bard had ever existed. If there is a church 
of St Paul's in London, and in almost every town of Western 
Christendom, it is because there was a St. Paul, and because 
he w^as the great apostle of the European Gentiles ; if there 
is a church of Saint Columba on one of the great treeless 
isles of the Celtic Hebrides, it is because an adventurous 
saint of kingly blood actually did cross over from the north 
of Ireland to this coast in the sixth century, and founded a 
school of love, and gentleness, and truth in the midst of the 
wild lawless chieftains who ruled over these wild regions. 

But let us now advance a step further, and examine the 
contents, not of single ballads and short narratives, which 
are the mere stones out of which the epic edifice grows ; but 
of those large homogeneous organisms in which ballad poetry 
has a tendency to culminate — the popular Epic. Here we 
have a very rich crop of literary productions, notable for 
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mafniitude ami 8i<^iificanco, all belonging more or less to the 
same genus of epic iK)etry as the Iliad ; all inspired by the 
same spirit, and composed, under various modific^itions, of 
similar materials. Tlie Maha bharata and liamayana -of the 
Hindoos, the Shahnameh of the Persmns, the Cid of the 
I Sjianiards, the Niebelungen lay of tlie Germans, the Carlo- 

vingian and Arthurian cycle of mediaeval romance, branch- 
ing out ultimately into the wild luxuriance of Ariosto's great 
work, are all instances of the little mustard-seed of a street- 
song, such as that quoted above on the fall of Constantinople, 
gi-owing up into a mighty tree of beautifully decorated, 
sti-angely amplified, and sometimes wantonly metamor- 
jdiosed history. Let us take first the lay of the Niebelun 
gen. The general diameter of this Teutonic epic, its scenery 
and action, is distinctly historical^ There is a family of 
Burgimdian kings, holding their court in purple pomp at 
Worms on the Ithine ; there are embassies to distant Iceland, 
marriage affinities with Attila, king of the Huns ; long and 
perilous journeyings down the Danube, and valorous exploit* 
of Theodoric of Verona. But there is a manifest tone of 
exaggeration in the catastroi)he, and thei-e are elements in 
the character of one of the principal heroes, Siegfried, 
which have a mysterious and somewhat mythical look. 
Accordingly, we are not surprised to find,- that after a 
great amount of ei-udite research and ingenious sj)ecula- 
tion on the subject, the Germans seem to be resting in 
the conclusion that the i)oem consists of tM'o parts, the 
first, of which Iceland is the principal scene, and Siegfried 
the hero, perhaps originally a physical myth; the second, 
where Attila and Theodoric appear as chief figures, unques- 

* Sketch of the Action of tlio Nit-lielunpen Lay. — Jilachrood' a }fagaziike, 
.lamiary 1851. By J. S. U. 
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tionably historical.^ But the great changes, both of religious 
belief and social form, to which Europe was exposed in the 
period during which the rudiments of this Epic were work- 
ing themselves by various steps into their present shape, 
fender the historical element in the Niebelungen nmch 
more vague and ineffective than from the ceitain historical 
reality of the principal persons and places might have been 
expected. A similar phenomenon is presented in the case 
of the great Persian Epic, the Shahnameh. Firdusi, tlie 
author of this immense poem, consisting of sixty thousand 
coupletis, though holding a literary position which identifies 
him rather with a writing poet such as Walter Scott, than 
with a singing bard like Homer, has been by general consent, 
and deservedly, styled the Persian Hon\er ; and in nothing 
is the resemblance between these two great Epic masters 
more striking than in the thoroughly historical character of 
the main action. No doubt, the Persian poet begins with . 
the. description of a golden age under Kaiumor, a sort of 
Oriental sultan, which is evidently mythical, and reminds 
one more of Hesiod than of Homer ; but as he advances in 
his narrative the traces of true history loom out more dis- 
tinctly, and though no contemporary history exists to test 
the reality of the names of the principal kings in the early 
part of the poem, Oriental scholare have never doubted the 
general historical basis of the poem, as indeed the poet him- 
self deliberately disclaims all invention, professing only to 
select and arrange the traditional materials of which he was 
possessed. Of course, in an Oriental poet, even so modestly 
Oriental as Firdusi is when compared with the poets of the 

' Geschichie de$ Niebelungen Lieds, quoted above, p. 9 ; Mone, Unterauclt- 

By Albert Scliott. Deutsche Viertel- ungen zur Qeschichte der DeuitcJien 

jahrschrift, April 1843. Consult also IfeldenaagCf 1836 ; and Grasse, Sagen- 

W. Grimin's Deutsche Jleldensaget kreise des MitUlaUerSy 1842. 
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Hindoo Epics, monstrous exag»(erations and light -liearteil 
disregaixl of ])robability present themselves. Men live seve- 
ral hundred years, and kings reign a thousand. Rustem, the 
I*ersian IlercuKs, easily tears up trees, and flings mountains 
about in a way Miiich finds its Hellenic counteri)art not in 
Homers battles of mortal men, but in Hesiod's heaven - 
storming of the Titans. But as tlie labours of Rustem are 
only seven, while those of Hercules are twelve, no attempt 
that I know of has yet been made by physical mythologers 
in Ciermany to turn the human hero into a sun-god, and the 
bright course of his human life into a celestial zodiac. In 
the latter part of his poem, that is, during the dynasty of the 
Sassanidea, which was j)ut an end to by the Caliphate, Fir- 
dusi becomes altogether historical, — does not indeetl, in his 
general tone, ascend above the level of a pleasantly rhymed 
chn)nicle. Here he falls immeasurably below Homer, who, 
wliile working with historical materials, always handles 
them as a iK)et, and will have nothing to do with facts, 
except in so far as they are beautiful or sublime, and 
nicely fitting together as parts of a harmonious and im- 
pressive whole. The old Ma^onian minsti*el had the painter s 
eye to know that not the history of a series of wars, but 
the personal adventures that arise out of war, supply 
the true materials for art He wisely, whilst standing 
on the firm basis of traditional reality, chose an episode 
of the Trojan war for tlie subject of his great poem, not 
that war itself ; while Firdusi, by his patriotic but unwise 
ambition to give historical completeness to the general 
scheme of his great work, could produce genuine poetical 
effect only in the subordinate parts.* The great Hindoo 

^ My knowledge of the Sftahnameh 
it derived from what appears to be 
the excellent Cierman tranBlation of its 
principal sections hy Schack ; Berlin, 



1851, with the prelimtnarr Disserta- 
tion ; and also from the Shahnameh in 
Prose and Ver9e^ hy Atkinson ; Lond. 
1832. 
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Epic, which admits most fitly of a comparison with Homer, 
is the Eamayana, "The Muses of Herodotus," says Pro- 
fessor Max MuUer, " are the Eamayana of Hellas/*^ If this 
be not merely a rhetorical phrase, which is not probable in 
a writer of such character, it must mean either that there is 
no fact in Herodotus, or that the Eamayana is not all fiction. 
The former he cannot mean ; the other alternative therefore 
standa And in complete harmony with this, we find the 
t-estimony of Professor Williams regarding the contents of 
that remarkable poem as follows : — 

" The Rdmiyana rests in all probability on a foundation of histo- 
rical truth. It is certainly likely that at some remote period, pro- 
bably not long after the settlement of the Aryan races in the plains 
of the Ganges, a body of invaders, headed by a bold leader, and 
aided by the barbarous hill tribes, may have attempted to force their 
way into the peninsula of India as far as Ceylon. The heroic ex- 
ploits of the chief would naturally become the theme of songs and 
ballads, the hero himself would be deified, the wild mountaineers 
and foresters of the Vindhya and neighbouring hills who assisted 
him would be poetically converted into monkeys, and the powerful 
but savage aborigines of the south into many-headed ogres and 
blood-lapping demons called < rakshasas.' These songs would at first 
be the property of the kshatriya, or fighting caste, whose deeds they 
celebrated ; but the ambitious Brahmans, who aimed at religious 
and intellectual supremacy, would soon see the policy of collecting 
the rude ballads which they could not suppress, and moulding them 
to their own purposes. This task was committed to a poet writing 
under their influence. Those ballads which described too plainly 
the independence of the military caste, and their successful opposi- 
tion to the sacerdotal, were modified, obscured by allegory, or ren- 
dered improbable by monstrous mythological embellishments. Any 
circumstances which appeared to militate against the Brahmanical 
system were speciously explained away, glossed over, or mystified."^ 

* Mhller*B Sanscrit Literature, 1859, I * Indian Epic Poetrjf, By Piofcssor 
p. 17. I Williams. London. IB^LS, p. 9. 
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Returning from tlie liyi)erbolicAl East to the struggles be- 
tween Moors and Cliristians in Spain, we find in the Cm a 
gi-eat national tradition, of the historical character of which 
no one ever entertaijied any doubt, and a historical tradition, 
existing in the triple form of prose chronicle, popular Epic, 
and simple ballad, which, when it has free scope to develop 
itself, the cherished poetry of the i)oople delights to assume,* 
Th(^ struggle between Moors and Christians in Spain, from 
the first introduction of the former by the Visigoths in the 
early i)art of the eighth century, to the great victory of the 
united Spaniards in 1212, invi>lving, as it did, not only civil 
but religious conseciuences of the utmost luagnitude, formed 
the grand centre of i>oj)ular interest throughout the whole of 
Euroi)e during tlie Middle Ages ; was in fact an event of 
prt*cisely similar significance in Christendom to the war 
of Troy in ancient Grceoe ; for as the battle of Tours in 
732, and the victories of Charlemagne on the Spanish march, 
signified the liberation of France, central Europe, and ulti- 
mately of Sj)ain, from the brilliant but ferocious despotism 
of the Caliphs, so the war of Troy, as the first great act 
of collision between Europe and Asia, afterwards rei>eated 
at Marathon, and on the Granicus, signified that, in the 
counsels of Providence, the sober, regulated freedom of the 
West was to triumph over tlie magnificent servitude of tlie 
East. In this great idea of deliverance from Oriental des- 
potism, the historical ballads of the Cid and the cycle of 
Carlovingian romance find their common centre ; and we 
are not therefore to be surprised if the Saxon exploits of 
the great Franco Germanic emperor do not present the same 

» The Chronicle of the Cid. By I of about 4000 lines. Spanish Ballads, 
Kobcrt Southey ; with Extracts from By J. G. Lockhari. 7%e Cirf, in Ger- 
tho Poem in Verse. It is a short Kpic I iiiati, by Herder. 
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front in the romance that they do in the history; for 
though the romance, no less than the history, is . founded 
on fact, the relative importance of the objects which, they 
exhibit is determined in the one by passion and imagina- 
tion, in the other by the understanding ; and thus Charle- 
magne, as the conqueror of the comparatively harmless 
Saxon, has become in popular tradition a secondary and 
uninteresting figiu'e, compared with the same emperor as the 
champion of Christendom against the Saracens. So some- 
times, in contemplating a large and complex edifice, the 
int<3lligent spectator will turn away from the main front, and 
fix his eye on some quaint ivy-grown tuiTct in a corner, 
where a great popular prophet was harboured from persecu- 
tion, or a gi-eat popular warrior nursed for the hour of national 
regeneration. The instinct of the ballad-singer in such cases 
is more true than the judgment of the historian ; the one 
fixes on what has a deeper moral interest, the other on wliat 
has a greater material expansion. But the popular traditions 
with regard to Charlemagne, besides this particular change 
of the point in view, were at an early period removed by 
supervening events, and partly, no doubt, by the general 
genius of mediaeval poetry, into that region of the miracu- 
lous and incredible which separates them by a sharp demar- 
cation from the sobriety and verisimilitude of the Iliad. 
Nay more ; instead of the solid matter-of-fact foundation 
whicli Homer always carries along with him, and instead of 
the serious tone which, as the bearer of accredited national 
tradition, the poet of the Iliad never forgets, we have in the 
ultimate form of the Carlovingian traditions that wanton 
play of fancy, and that intentional defiance of all probability, 
which makes Ariosto useful to the student of Homer only 
SIS presenting the greatest possible contrast. Even he, how- 
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ever, knew the value of painting his humorous arabescjues 
on tlie strong wall of a historic reality ; and although he 
might not Ix? curious to establish his Siege of Paris by the 
Saracens on the tc»stimony of authentic witnesses, still there 
were Saracens, and there was a Carlo Magno, whose majestic 
figure ami ample white beard at once commanded a sort of 
belief in his strange story, and increased its comical effect 
nie learned investigations of his commentators have also 
bnmght to light the probable historical original of his won- 
der worker, Kinaldo.* Tliere remains now, to conclude this 
i-apid view of jwpular traditions that have assumed the 
form of national Epic, the famous Arthurian cycle of 
romance, on which the reproach of being altogether mythical 
and a tissue of lies has been most broadly cast I am by 
no means concerned to vindicate the historical tmstworthi- 
ness of Geofl\*ey of Monmouth, by whom the Arthurian 
history was first vented, nor to go back with curious micro- 
scopic vision to the age when " this island was called Albion, 
and was inhabited by none but a few giants ;*** but what 
api)ears plain is, that not only in (teoffrey, but in the large 
mass of Welsh and Armoric tradition generally, there is a 
King Arthur who fights against the Saxons, and maintains 
the independence of the Britons with great success, for a 
season, in the mountain fastnesses of western England ; that 
this tradition carries no improbability on its face, but is, on 
the contrary, just what we should expect to find taking 
place in the circumstances; and that the silence of mere 
Anglo-Saxon or I-atinized writers is of no more account 

* Panixzi, Introduction to the (h-- I ' The liritUh Hutory of Geofrrtf 
lando Furioto. On the Carlovingian { of Monmouth^ from the Latin, bj 
romance generally, see an excellent I Thompnon ; a new edition. Giles, 
pa|)er by King, in Oxford JSssay^, I F^ndon, 1842 ; p. 22. 
No. I., 1856. ' I 
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in such a matter than the silence of a modem Russian 
chronicle would be about the battle of Inkermann. The 
extraordinaiy want of any firm topographical and histori- 
cal basis in the common romance of King Arthur is easily 
explained by the manner in which the original tradition was 
knocked about from Wales to France, and from France to 
England, through the intervention of the Normans. To snap 
the continuity of a national tradition by such an event as our 
Norman invasion, and to receive it, not at first hand from the 
original framers, but indirectly through all sorts of modifying 
and transmuting forces, is to open the door to every wild 
improbability, and to change the character of the material 
from that of a strongly rooted tree to that of a loosely float- 
ing balloon. It must also be remembered that the traditions 
of a people, who, while offering a stout resistance to theii- 
invaders, are ultimately subjugated, always distort the 
truth more than those which celebrate victory. For there 
lies in the very nature of the popular, shall we not say 
rather of the human mind, a necessity to disguise from 
itself the full extent of any great national calamity, and to 
withdraw from view the disagreeable spectacle of final defeat, 
by dwelling on the partial but ineffectual successes which 
preceded it, A self-complacent imaginative legerdemain of 
this kind has been traced by Ranke in the contents of the 
Serbian ballads, and something similar may certainly be sup- 
posed to lie at the bottom of the great victories of King 
Arthur, as set forth in the chronicle of GeojBrey. Neverthe- 
less, as in the case of Ariosto, though here necessity, and 
tliere whim, may have strangely transformed the accidents, 
the central fact remains. It is unreasonable to suppose that 
a character so firmly rooted in Cymric and Armoric tradi- 
tion as Ai-thur, should have been a mere figment. Brutus 
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and his new Troy on tlie river Thames belong altogether to 
a different category. Arthur, tlierefore, according to the 
whole analogy of popular tradition, was a real cliaracter. He 
is as certain as Charlemagne ; and had he only belonged to 
tlie conquering party, he would have been as undisputed as 
Alexander the Great* 

All the instances which have been hitherto enumerated 
are compreliended under the general head of popular ballads 
and iKyjular Epic. For although in some of these cases the 
rhythmical form has ultimately resolved itself into that of 
prosi* narrative, as in the case of the Cid and the common 
English romance of the Mort d'Arthur, nevertheless the 
poetic character of the prose is sufficiently evident The 
enteilainment of the imagination is the direct object of the 
writt»r, and the gravity of history is never affected. It some- 
times hai)pens, however, that popular tradition is presentetl 
to us in this dignified garb ; and nothing in such a case is 
more natural than that the mass of men who are governed 
by appearance should accept the narrative as either alto- 
gether true, or at least more faithful than similar traditions 
are assumed to be, when exhibitt^d in the form of an epic 
poem. But the fact is not so. Tlie firet book of Livy, to 
take a familiar and well- sifted example, does not contain a 
grain of more truth than the Iliad ; in all probability it con- 
tains less. A thorough examination into the history of 
literature and early record among the Bomans has disjielled 
the idea that the contents of this book could possibly have 
been founded on what a modem historian would call au- 
thentic documents. It is therefore either a forgery, like 

^ Ou King Arthur, besides the codi- I Mahinogion^ by Lady Charlotte Gocst, 
mon book uf Sir ThdR. Malory, new and Grasse, SagenkreUe des MUuUil- 
edition, by Wright, .I808, see the I tcrs, p. 95. 
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Geoifrey of Monmouth's history of the British Kings from 
Brutus to Cassivelaunus, or it is the product of popular tra- 
dition, or it may be a mixture of both. That it is partly 
constructed there are obvious signs, which no student of 
early history will require to have pointed out to him. On 
the exact chronology of such early periods no dependence 
can be placed ; the account of the Trojan colony of ^neas, 
and the Greek settlement of Evander, may perhaps wisely 
be referred to the ever busy faculty of " lying Greece," which 
peopled the whole shore of the .Mediterranean with fictions, 
grateful alike to the vanity of those by whom and for whom 
they were invented ; while the empty catalogue of the kings 
of Alba Loiiga— names, and nothing more — which fills a few 
sentences in the third chapter, may safely be dismissed 
to the same unsubstantial limbo of half-conscious, half- 
unconscious forgeries, where Pelasgus and Paloechthon 
Italus, and Graecus and iEgialeus have long been floating. 
Still the main body of the history of Eome under the 
early kings is true. The kings of Alba Longa may be as 
bodilass as ghosts, but Alba Longa itself is a fact as stable 
as the Alban rock on which it stood. As to the seven 
Roman kings whose history makes up the bulk of the first 
book of Livy, the historical reality of five of them is ad- 
mitted by one of the most learned and judicious writers 
of the sceptical school of Germany.^ No one ever denied 
that the Romans were originally governed by kings. And 
yet this is a fact which, inasmuch as it is not received 
on the evidence of any authentic document or positive 
certificate (as Grote requires),^ is accepted on the authority 

*Schwegler*B Bimtische Otschichte. 
TiibingCD, 1853. He holds that " with 
the death of Numa the purely mythical 
history of Rome ends " (p. 568), and Ed. 1862. 



" with Tullius the dawn of real history 
appears " (p. 679). 

* History of Oreece, vol. i. p. 363. j 
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of mere tnulitioa Ami justly so. For not only is this 
tradition conformable to the whole tenor of ancient history, 
but there were usages and institutions, not to mention ideas 
and habits of ixjpular feeling amongst the Romans, which 
must have either grown out of the fact of a kingship, or 
sprung into general belief out of nothing, — an extreme phase 
of negative criticism, which, supposing an effect without 
any ade(iuat<5 cause, like Atheism, disproves itself by its 
want of all reason. The popuhir hatred of the word * king' 
in ancient Kome, is as certain a guarantee of the fact of a 
monarchy as the popular hatred of the word ' Popery' in 
Scotland, is of the ecclesiastical murders committed by Car- 
dinal Ik»aton and the minions of King Charles the Second. 
And if the Roman people had reason to maintain through 
long centuries a vivid apprehension of the fact that they had 
originally lived imder kingly government, who that knows 
anything of the popular memory will imagine that either the 
names of the most prominent of those kings should have 
been oblitcnited, or their characters foi^otten ? There are 
only seven names in all, and there is not a schoolboy, perhaps, 
who could not t^U on his fingers the names of the kings of 
England fix)m Henry viii. downwards, witli their general char- 
acter and principal exploits. Nor let it be supposed that this 
retentiveness of the popular memory, with regard to the 
character of their sovereigns, is the result of mere school- 
training and bookish indoctrination. In this reading age, 
too much is apt to be ascribed to the influence of printed 
paper. The memor}% as Plato with profound insight re- 
marks, is more likely to lose than to gain p<jwer by the 
habit of referring everything to writing ; ^ and it was some- 

* ouKOuv fun/ifiift d\X' ifTOfiyrictun ^dpfuuiw e&^cs rd ypdfifiaTa. 

Phfttiru», 275, B. 
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thing far more impressive than the rhyme of the school- 
mistress or the rod of the schoohnaster that imprinted on 
the tables of the popular memory in tliis country the broad 
joviality of Henry viii., the pmdent policy of prosperous 
Queen Bess, the wanton freaks of the Merry Monarch, 
the stolid bigotry of James II., and the constitutional glories 
of King William. In the same way, and by the help of a 
thousand local and family points of attachment, we may 
rest assured that the Eoman people knew the names of their 
seven kings, their characters, their residences, their family 
histories, and their exploits. Eespecting the last five, it was 
already noticed that this is admitted by Schwegler ; and the 
sceptical attitude assumed both by him and Professor New- 
man, with respect to Eomulus and Numa, seems to me to 
be anything but warranted. " The names of Eonmlus and 
Eemus," says Mr. Newman,^ "are evidently made from 
Eome itself, nor is there a single fact concerning either of 
these personages which has the slightest pretence to be called 
historical Eomulus is to ancient Eome what the name of 
Pharaoh is to ancient Egypt,— a gathering into one name of 
the kings or captains who through the whole period exer- 
cised government there." Without denying that such may 
be the procedure sometimes of the popular imagination, but 
more probably of some impertinent forger of fictitious annals, 
1 cannot see in this sceptical theory, applied to the present 
case, the slightest superiority to the positive belief of the 
ancient Eomans that Eomulus was an individual man and 
a great sovereign. It is not at all likely that the Eomans, 
whose memory was only burdened with seven kings, should 
have forgotten the most famous of them, viz., the first. That 

* liegal Borne. London, 1852 ; p. 31 . I genious, and loveable, and learned man . 
One of the best books of a most in- I Compare Schwegler, p 419. 
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liis name should be a mew variation of the town which he 
ruled may excite a suspicion, but can of itself never amount 
to an argument ; for if the Greeks had a familiar trick of 
inventing imaginary heads of tribes, named after the land 
wliich the tribe possessed, it is quite as cei-taiu, on the other 
hand, that Alexandria in Egypt was called after Alexander 
tlie Great, and Alexandria on Loch Lomond after Alexander 
Smollett the historian. As to the accumulation of all the 
principal institutions of Roman soldiership and lioman i>olity 
round the name of the founder of the city, this took place 
just because there actually was a great warrior and a great 
king ; in the same way that aU the Spartan institutions were 
attributed to Lycurgua We know as little of Lycurgus as 
of Ilomulus, and yet even Mr. Grote does not deny the exist- 
ence of the great Spartan lawgiver.^ As to his wonderfiil 
birth and miraculous assumption mto heaven, these imagina- 
tive embellishinents, as before stated, are not the proofs 
that the subject of them was a myth, but the consequences 
of his having been an extraordinarj' reality. That the 
lK)pular Roman tradition had little more to tell about him 
than his name and his character, one can readily believe. 
This the distance of time renders sufficiently probable. 
The detail that fills up the picture may have been artfully 
constructed ; but the central %ure, accortling to the whole 
analogy of popular tradition, is entitled to remain ; and in 
allowing Romulus to stand as a person without guaranteeing 
all his alleged exploits, Livy may be considered to have 
acted on more sound principles of liistorical criticism than 
Niebuhr or Sohwegler or Newman.* To the same conclu- 

* He only denies the agrarian laws i Transactions of the Royal Society, 
as a part of his policy ; against which ' Edinburgh, 1S63-64. 
sceptical view see my pajicr in the I * The Pataviuian was as sharp- 
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sion one is led on a <;onsideration of the whole circumstances 
of the case regarding Numa, whom Schwegler thinks as ima- 
ginary as the nymph Egeria, with whom the popular legend 
reports him to have had communings. It appears rather 
that this legend would never have been invented had there 
not existed a real Numa, to whom it referred, as the legends 
about the Eoman Catliolic and Greek saints, however extra- 
vagant and incredible, always imply the recognised existence 
of the holy persons about whom tliey are made. " To Numa," 
says Newman, expressing the favourite idea of the Germans, 
" are ascribed tlie fundamental religious institutions of the 
Eomans, and his whole history is invented out of this one 
thought ; " " therefore," continues the same writer, " his 
reign is all but mythical;"^ therefore, argues Schwegler 
(and because Numa comes from i^e/Mo, to distribute),^ Numa 
did not exist. Is this logic ?^ 

The intelligent reader will now perceive that the whole 
question about tlie trustworthiness of national traditions, 
whether in the grave form of sober narrative, addressed to 



sighted as anj learned Germab in re- 
spect to the character of the materials 
of his first five books. This is plain 
from the well-known introductory 
words to lib. yi. : " Qnie ab condita 
iirbe Roma ad captam eamdem urbem 
Romani sub regibus primiim, consnli- 
buB deinde ac dictatoribus, decemviris- 
qne ac tribunis consularibuB gessere, 
foris bella, dumi seditiones, qainqae 
libris exposui ; res quom vetusiato ni- 
mia obscnras, velut qose magno ex 
intervallo loci vix cemuntur, turn quod 
pnrrsB et rarse per eadem tempora 
litem faere, una custodia fidelis me- 
moriae rerum gestaruro, et quod, eti- 
ftnisi, quro in coramentariis pontificum 
aliisque pnblicis privatisque erant mo- 



nimentis, incensa Urlie pleriequc intc- 
riere." 
> RegaL Borne, p. 168. 

* •• No mode of reasoning is in gene- 
ral weaker or more delusive than etymo- 
logical conjecture." — (Clinton, vol. i. 
p. 5.) As practised by a certain school 
of Germans, and some Celtic dreamers 
in this country, it is a mere juggle. 

• On the early history of Rome, b«- 
bides the works quoted, the student 
will of course read the Intjuiry into 
the Credibility of Early Roman Hi*- 
lory, by the late Sir G. C. Lewis, a 
work distinguished by all that compre- 
hensiveness of plan, massive architec- 
ture, and substantial workmanship, so 
characteristic of its author. 
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the understanding, like Livy's Boman History, or in the glow- 
ing verses of a national Epic, like Homer's Iliad, is, like all 
other questions of disputed evidence, fundamentally a ques- 
tion of presuini)tion. With what presumption are we to start ? 
On whom does the burden of proof lie ? These two questions, 
which are virtually one, are the hinge on which turn all the 
important critical questions which have agitated the think- 
ing world since Niebuhr and Wolf. The presumption from 
which I wish the student of Homer to start, is that the cen- 
tral fact, the grand outline, and the dominant tendency of 
popular tradition, unless under the exceptive action of dis- 
turbing causes, are true. The reader must judge from his own 
observation of the character of human testimony, and fhmi 
the process of accumulated induction tlirough which I have 
endeavoured to lead him, how far such a presumption is 
natural, healthy, and wise. But neither must he allow himself 
to be can-ied oif by any one-sided sweeping proposition in 
favour of uncertified tradition. What is best to do is to hit 
the Aristotelian mean between credulity and scepticism in 
matters of this kind, and willingly to admit that there are 
presumptions of an opposite character wliich must be allowed 
in a particidar class of cases, and which must force us to 
proceed with caution in pronouncing a judgment on the 
validity of any given matter certified by mere tradition. I 
am willing, therefore, to state quite fairly the point of view 
from which the symbolizing writers of the Germaiu school 
start, and to admit the truth of the presumption against liis- 
torical reality in tradition on which they pn)ceed, so long as 
that presumption is confined to the special class of cases to 
which it belongs, and is not allowed to run with a tyrannous 
sweep over the whole field of human tradition. liet us ad- 
mit, therefore, broadly, in the first place, that there is such a 
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thing as liistorical forgery, nay, that fictitious liistory is a 
thing to which the human mind is so prone, that there does 
not exist a single instance of accredited national record that 
is not to some extent adulterated with this element. The 
first origin of all nations ia obscure, and the dearth of real 
facts always belonging to this epoch has been, in all countries, 
more or less plentifully supplied by a certain strange com- 
bination of curiosity and vanity, which, acting on a vivid 
imagination, makes people indifferent to truth. Under the 
influence of feelings of this kind, certain Jews, in ancient 
times, sat down with the utmost gravity, and wrote a detailed 
life of Adam, with as much minuteness as if they had been 
the personal friends of the first man, and, as literary execu- 
tors, had been furnished with authentic materials for the 
composition of his biography.* The lexicographer Suidas, 
in his account of the Egyptian seer Heraiscus, tells us of a 
certain Asclepiades, who composed an Egyptian history ex- 
tending over a period of thirty thousand years ! These are 
examples of literary forgery which require no comment. 
But they have manifestly nothing to do with the popular 
tradition, which is the basis of national ballads and early 
history; for this rarely deals in fictitious personalities, is 
never pedantic, and seldom altogether absurd. In judging 
of the amount of human reality to be presumed in any 
popular tradition, we can never be safe against the most de- 
lusive resxilts, unless we keep in view the special habit of 
the popular mind, with which, in each particular case, we 
have tiO deal And in this view, it is certain that the tradi- 
tions of all peoples professing polytheism are to be sifted 
with much greater care than those of monotheists. A poly- 
theistic faith like that of ancient Greece, necessarily peoples 

» See Syncellufl. Eait. Goar, 1652, p. 5. 
VOL. I. E 
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the atmosphere of eoninion belief with a host of thoroughly 
human- looking figures, of which it may sometimes be diffi- 
cult to decide whether they are gods or men. In a certain 
class of cases, it is sufficiently transparent that the thing 
which walks alx)ut with aU the titles and appurtenances of 
a human being is only the impersonation of a place. When 
Sidon is calUnl the first-bom of Canaan,^ it requires little 
imagination and little historical knowledge to understantl 
that by tliis expression the historian meant to say that Sidon 
was the earliest settlement of the Canaauitish race on the 
Phcpnician coast In the same way, when Pausanias (IIL 1) 
tells us that Sparta was a fair maiden, daughter of the £u- 
n)tas, and Platiea another, daughter of the Asopus (ix. 1), we 
only itHiuire to imagine ourselves polytheists for a moment, 
and we shall with e([ual ease say that Pertha is a fair \iigin 
daughter of the serene old Taius, and that Strevelinga is a 
tall i)rincess crowned with towers, whose father is a warty- 
nosed old Titan called Grampus, and her mother a tortuous, 
slow gentlewoman, named Fortha. We must also keep our 
eyes ojwn to the fact, that among polytheistic peoples, not 
only many places assume the appearance and perform the 
functions of persons, but the mere attributes of the gods may 
receive a distinct pereonality, either as gods, or as human 
attendants on the gods." Nay, more; we may grant that 
there, is an undeniable t<»ndency at certain seasons of the re- 
ligious life of polytheistic i>eople8, to degrade the denizens of 
Olympus fi-om their original lofty position, so that they are 
found walking about on earth, with earthly attributes and 
in earthly companionship, so as not to be distinguished from 

* GcncBW X. If) ' 1825, p. 73) pays on Oillisto, and com- 

* Bee ^bat Miiller (ProUqomeva zu \ pare Justin, xiii. 7, and Apoll. Rhml. 
finer masensrhafth'chen J/t/tholoffie, ii. 608, on Aristaius. 
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mortal men. If, for instance, -/Etolia had ever been invaded 
by a race of polytheists, who worshipped the sun, the moon, 
and the heavenly bodies, but had no idea of the worship of 
anything terrestrial, and these invaders had heard from the 
original inhabitants certain legends about a great struggle 
between Heracles and Achelous, they might naturally con- 
clude that because Heracles was confessedly a man and a 
Theban hero, Achelous was an iEtolian hero of the same 
quality. Thus the water-god, in the eyes of the imen- 
liglitened star- worshipper, would become a moital man. It 
may also happen, even without such supposed foreign intru- 
sion, that in the course of religious changes, elemental per- 
sonifications, perfectly significant to the generation which 
made them, may to a future, and in some respects improved 
generation, become unintelligible ; and then the impersona- 
tion which spoke in burning characters to the devout imagi- 
gination, becomes a mute person in the cold record of the 
understanding. Prometheus and Epimetheus, Herae, Ag- 
laurus and Pandrosus, Endymion, Daphne, and many othei*s, 
are familiar examples of such transformations.* When we 
find Proteus, a sea-god in Homer, become on the coast of 
Egypt an Egyptian king, and Adonis, a god in his native 
Phoenicia, to the Greek imagination only a beautiful youth,* 
we shall cease to wonder at the learned processes by which 
Uschold, Forchhammer, and a whole school of German 
writers, have driven all reality out of Hellenic ti*adition, and 
disowned wholesale every human element in mythological 
tradition.^ But these writers have erred in the very obvious 
way of taking the exception for the rule, and applying to the 



' SeK Miix MuUer on Comparativt 
Mythology, Oxford Easays, 1856. 

* BaDsen*8 Egypt^ i. 160. Dunc- 
ker's Gesch, de$ AUerthumB^ i. p. 180. 



* VorfiaJle zur Griechischen Ge- 
schichte und Mythologies Uschold, 
1838. Hellenika, by Forchhammer. 
Basle, 1837. 
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inteq)retation of all traditional figures a special presnniption 
applicable only to a few. After all allowance is made for 
the arbitrary play of fancy in a mercurial jMJople or amoni^ 
migratory races, there remains the undoubted fact that the 
most interesting thing to man has ever been man ; and that 
though the exact line of demarcation betw(»en the human and 
the divine in ancient tradition may not always l>e traceable 
— for where does nature allow the human finger to lay itself 
sensibly on her fine lines of subtle transition ?--yet a human 
element nmst ever be there, and human figures always the 
most prominent. Certainly, in the Iliad it is as unreason- 
able to 8ui)pose Achilles a water-god,* as to make Jupiter, 
acconling to the shallow fancy of the old Euhemerists, a 
mere human king of Crete. We must take these groui>s — 
the human and the divine — in broad distinct masses, as 
Homer has given them, not letting our imagination run riot 
in arbitrary conjectures, nor frittering away our intellects on 
puerile etymologies. 

* This is a favoarite fancy with the Spercheius ; and, with the addition of 



(lernians, from the infection of which 
not even Welcker is free. It is easy 
to connect 'Ax«Xei>f with Aqua, and 
I*eleuR with njX^T, the alime of the 



Thetis the sca-nyniph, the whole mat- 
ter is plain ! Many a big (lemaiin book 
is piled on no broader basia. 



DISSERTATION II. 

ON THE FUNDAMENTAL FACT OF THE ILIAD : THE TROJAN WAR. 

The presumption in favour of the historical reality of 
early popular ti*adition being thus established, there will 
now be little difficulty in applying the general principle to 
the special facts of early Hellenic liistory set forth in the 
Iliad ; provided always we use the Aristotelian canon, of 
applying to every question no more subtle sort of reasoning 
than its nature demands,^ and do not insist, as some people 
fondly will, on cutting logs with razors, and examining moun- 
tains with microscopes. We shall therefore attempt, in the 
first place, to mount up by an independent prose route to 
the poetical tableland of Homer, and see whether there ai-e 
distinct traces of human footsteps up to that elevation, or if 
we are wandering, as on some broad moor of the West 
Highlands, through seas of blinding mist and leagues of feet- 
confounding bog. Our safest starting-point will be from 
Thucydides, the first critical historian of Greece, who lived in 
an age of intense literary and philosophical activity, and who 
examined the early traditions of his country with the affec- 
tionate sympathy which belongs to the warmth of patriotism 
tempered by the cool judgment of exact science. Now, he 
tells US that from the time when he wrote, — that is, towards 

* Ariatot. Ethic. Nicom. i. 3. 
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scientific men of the Alexandrian school, but who certainly 
was not possessed of materials which could enable him, 
otherwise than in the way of approximation, to lay down a 
miimte chronology of those early times. But though popular 
tradition takes no account of strict scientific chronology, it 
by no means follows that distances of time in those early 
periods are altogether untrustworthy. It is with measures of 
time as with measures of s|>ace : they may often be generally 
true, or true within certain limits, without being scientifically 
exact A peasant may tell you that certain mountains are 
alx)ut thirty miles to the west of where you are now stand- 
ing ; there are no milestones ; no mathematical triangle ever 
squared the countrj' ; and yet, within three or four miles, if 
he l)e an intelligent peasant, or within ten miles, if he be of 
the duller sort, you wiU find your informer is correct. So 
with histor>'. Though the best-infonned men w*e can find 
differ as to the exact date of a fact which happened six or 
seven hundred years ago, you need not therefore apprehend 
that you know nothing at all about the date ; much less are 
you under any logical compulsion to believe that not only is 
the date altogether uncertain, but the event a pure figment 
Tlie date of the event is by no means altogether uncertain. 
It certainly did not take place yesterday; it did not take 
])lace four hundred years ago ; and you may confidently say 
that it did not take place so long ago as a thousand years ; 
because, had it stretched so far back, there would, as in the 
case of land distances, have been a misty and mythological 
air about it, which, in such instances as we are now con- 
cerned with, is not the case. Independently of the testimony 
of Homer, no man, looking at the figure of Agamemnon, as 
w^e Jiow have it in the connected chain of Hellenic tradition, 
and at the figure of Cadmus, could conclude that these two 
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I)ersonages were contemporary. There is a more and a less 
ancient look about traditional figures, which to an eye of 
common discrimination at once decides their relative eras 
without the assistance of an exact chronology. I conclude 
therefore that we have found Agamemnon and the Trojan 
expedition by a trustworthy route of direct historical ascent, 
altogether independent of the Iliad. 

But the truth or falsehood of any story, old or new, de- 
pends not only on the external units of testimony by which 
we trace it to its original source, but on its own inteiiial 
consistency and verisimilitude. No sane man would believe 
such a story as is told in Ariosto's * Orlando,' or in Lucian's 
* Vera Historia,' however well attested. Is there anything, 
therefore, in the character and attitude of the famous tale of 
Troy, that should render its reality a matter of suspicion to 
a man of sense and sound judgment ? In the general out- 
line of the story, at least, I confess I see nothing. Tliat 
neighbours are given to quaiTcl, and that a common 
boundary is oftener a bone of contention than a bond of peace, 
is a political principle which history teaches by a thousand 
examples. That the coasts of Europe and Asia, separated 
by the small breadth of the -^gean Sea, and that breadth 
bridged over by scores of islands placed at easy intervals, 
were peopled by races which naturally came into hostile 
collision, the names of Marathon, Eurymedon, and the 
Granicus loudly declare. And if Agamemnon, from tlie 
eastern coast of Greece, sailed with a vast armament against 
a famous empire of Asia, some eleven hundred years before 
Christ, he only performed the natural overture to the great 
drama enacted afterwards on the same stage, successively 
by the Macedonians, the Eomans, and the Crusaders. Of 
the existence of a powerful sovereign, such as the Iliad repre- 
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senU Againtiunon to have l^een, in the ages preceding the 
I>t»ric invaskm of the IVloi>t>nnesiis, we can have no doubt ; 
ft»r his nulity is attests! not only by the close-linked testi- 
mony which we have just adduceil, but by the massive 
architect unil remains of the palace and suburbs of Mycenae, 
which wt-rv ailuiianl as the work of Cylopean hands by 
the (iit^'ks themselves, and which now look down from the 
i^rey hills im the glorious Bay of Ar^^olis, with that fixed 
n'ganl of ivuiote antiquity with which the Memphian Pyra- 
mids contemplate the chanj^^s of shifting despotisms on the 
XiU\* As to the ixirticular cause of the hostile collision 
cclebrateil in the Iliad, there is no need to be curious; 
what we find in history assigned as the cause of a war is 
often only its occasion ; but if we are to take literally the 
rai>e of the fair Laceihemonian princess as the cause of the 
hostile invasion of the Achseans, which issued in the fall of 
the kingilom of IMam, there will be no need to search the 
nvonls of history curiously for parallels to a great fire 
having arisen out of so small a spark, and we shall have 
no just cause to express our surprise — 

ronjS* a^<f>i yvi-auci xoXi'i' ^(poi'ov oAyca wdKr\€tv — 

^* Tliat for a fair odc, of all fiur the chief, 
S() many men so long should suffer grief.'* 

Hut whether the treacherous abduction of the fair Helen was 
the real cause of the Trojan war or not, is a matter of the 
sniidlest moment That there were such abductions in those 
times, and in those parts of the world, is only too certaia* But 
what we should insist on, as sound interpreters of trailition, is 

^ Pausaniaa ii. 16; and Mare, I * Si>e pnrticulHrly what Ilerodoiutt 
Journal of a Tour in Greece, 1842. says in the well-known liaroductioo 
Vol. ii. p. 161. I to his History, i. 2. 
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that the collision itself, between two gi'eat powers of Europe 
and Asia, on opposite coasts of the ^Egean, is to be accepted 
as a fact, and such a fact as, even without any special testi- 
mony, was to be looked for in the circumstances. Further, 
if we inquire whether the Homeric method of representing 
this fact has a fabulous look about it, like so many stories in 
our Arthurian romances, or whether it is not rather in the 
most perfect consistency with all the known local and his- 
torical relations of the times, we shall meet with no less 
complete satisfaction. The accuracy of the geographical 
and topographical allusions in the Iliad, which are in so far 
a direct guarantee to the general verity of the whole poem, is 
universally acknowledged, and will be specially proved, in 
our commentary. The mention of contemporary political in- 
fluences incidentally touching the grand action of the poem is 
exactly what we should have expected from a truthful chroni- 
cler. Phoenicia is famous for commerce, Egypt for medicine, 
Crete for the government of the seas. Always in the Iliad we 
stand upon sure ground, and we know where we are stand- 
ing ; M'e are nowhere forced to rub our eyes, as in the Morte 
d' Arthur, uncertain whether we wake or dream, whether 
we are in Cornwall or Bretagne. Without question, there 
is an air of moderation, sobriety, and verisimilitude about 
Homer which distinctly marks him out as belonging to a 
different class from those mediaeval story-tellers who gave to 
the word romance that peculiar meaning which in popular 
English it now universally bears. The general impression of 
the unprejudiced reader is decidedly in favour of the old 
faith, that the author of the Iliad is an honest bard, and the 
tale of Troy a true tale. 

But first impressions, of course, may deceive, or at least 
they may require correction. In order to Understand 
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whether any correttious of this kind require to be made 
on the narrative of the Trojan war, as we have it in Homer, 
we must consider carefully what events took place between 
that event and the age of the poet For it is characteristic 
of tradition, as al)0ve remarked, to take no special note of 
chi-onology ; and ])rovided only a series of events hapjieniug 
in the same country are originally connected, wear the same 
complexion and ])resent the same attitude, they w^ill be 
liable, to a cerUiin extent, to run into one another in the 
]>oi)ular imagination, and be confounded. An example from 
Scottish history will explain my meaning. From the mart}T- 
dom of Patrick Hamilton, in the year 1528, to the Kevolution 
of 1G88, we have a series of events in our national history, 
extending over the greater part of two centuries, in all of 
which the same sti-uggle of the people of Scotland for the 
rights of the Christian laity, as against tlie claims of the 
hiemrchy and the crown, is expi-essed. Now there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any one who knows our nation, that the 
tnulitions with regard to this struggle are engraved on our 
liearts with fleshly characters, altogether independent of any 
ivconl of ecclesiastical transactions or printed books. Tlie 
great events in that struggle, from the blazing fagots before 
the Cardinal's palace at St. Andrews to the savage execution 
of the youthful preacher Kenwick in the Grassmarket, are all 
depictured in the background of every Scottish peasant^s 
mind, in linos which no art of poet or painter could render 
more intense. Now I believe that if it had been in the 
genius of the Scottish people to celebrate the memory of 
those ag(»s of heroic suffering and sacritice, not in sermons and 
tracts, but in ballads and songs, and if these ballads, shortly 
after the struggle was over, siiy about the age of Queen Anne 
or (leorge 1., h«iil been worked uj) into a great national epic 
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liy some Presbyterian Homer, in tliis case, I say, supposing 
all written records abolished, and only the scanty popular 
tradition remaining, we should have in such an epic the 
whole historical truth of the great national struggle against 
Popery and Prelacy, only not an accurate chronological suc- 
cession in all cases of the order of events. For the popular 
imagination, which preserved the memory of the events, must 
act, of course, according to its own laws, and these laws demand 
not the concatenation of a meagre record, but the combina- 
tion of expressive moments. Some sort of chronology, how- 
ever, would certainly be preserved, even in this case ; for we 
cannot suppose Dame Geddes with her three-legged stool flung 
in the face of the startled Dean in St. Giles' before the time 
of Knox, nor Knox again posterior to Peden the Prophet. 
But, while preserving the essential causal connexion of the 
principal personages, the popular tradition would make no 
curious work with mere chronology for its own sake. The 
haughty Cardinal might be planted upon a platform to launch 
fulminations against the stout Reformer many years after he 
was dead ; the Eeformer might expatiate on righteousness, 
and temperance, and judgment before the dissolute Charles 
without offence; Archbishop Laud and Archbishop Sharp 
might become one person, and the dribbling pedant James 
might fall out of the picture altogether, or degenerate, like 
Thersites, into a Court buffoon. In the same way, if there 
were any evente of a kindred character between the war of Troy 
and the age of Homer — which interval we shall show pre- 
sently may be safely stated at about two hundred years — we 
can, in the very nature of popular tradition, have no guaran- 
tee that confusion of such events did not actually take place. 
Now, such events did most unquestionably take place. The 
invasion of the kingdom of the Atridans by the Dorians wits 
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speedily followed by extensive emigration of their descend- 
ants, along with other Achaean tribes, to the very coasts of 
Asia Minor, where the warlike events celebrated by Homer 
had taken place. Of these, the emigration to Lesbos, which 
took place sixty years after the fall of Troy, was the first ;^ 
and others succeeded, composed principally of -^Eolic and 
Ionic Greeks during the next hundred years, down to the 
colonization of the iEolo - Ionic city of Smyrna. And as these 
emigrations were not made into new and uninhabited lands, 
where waste districts had only to be seized, but into countries 
where other tribes, as the Carians, liCleges, and Pelasgi were 
already settled, they took place not without hostile colli- 
sions of various kinds, and these are precisely such coUisions 
as in the popular imagination might most easily be confounded 
with the former expedition of AgamemnoiL They had the 
sauie starting-point, the same progress, and the same re- 
sult. If any person, therefore, should assert, as scholars 
of the greatest weight and judgment have asserted.* that 
there is an essential imix)ssibility in the representation of 
Homer, that a Peloponnesian monarch like Agamemnon 
should have sailed against Troy from the Boeotian bay 
of Aulis, rather than from the head of his own Aigolic 
gulf, and that the point of departure described by Homer 
plainly indicates a confusion between the early Argolic expe- 
dition under Agamemnon and some future one by the Achaean 
and iEolian emigrants, that found a place of confluence and 
of refuge fix)m the invasive Dorians in the harbour of Aulis, 
to such an one I am not much moved to f)bject Whether 



* Strabo, xiii. 082. Piehn, Lett- 
hi f tea, p. 37. 

* Curtius ((triechiMche Gefchichte, 
vol. i. p. 109), who, however, Bceros 



inclined to let Agamemnoirs expedition 
be swallowed up altogether bj thoi^e 
which followed it. So also Uscbold, 
Geschichte dta TrotMchen Krie^, 
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we suppose Agamemnon and Achilles— the representatives 
of southern and northern Greece — to have actually set out 
together in the same expedition, or to be the distinct cap - 
tains of two separate armaments, confounded in the popular 
imagination, so far as the essentials of history are concerned 
both the men and the facts remain. Here is a collision 
between two neighbouring peoples ; a series of collisions ; 
and in these hostile encoimters Argos and Thessaly are the 
two countries that i-epresent most effectively the hostile atti- 
tude of the Greeks on the west coasts of the -^gean, to the 
Greeks and Barbarians on the east coast. This I believe as 
firmly as I believe that the Athenians conquered the Dorians 
at Marathon, and Xerxes at Salamis. If the records of the 
wars of the great Napoleon in Germany were blotted out, and 
a popular tradition of them alone should continue to exist 
through centuries, there would in all likelihood be some 
popular echo preserved, of diplomatic journeys between 
Austria and Prussia, but the real chronological connexion 
between Austerlitz and Jena would probably be lost. The 
glories of the Italian campaign, and the thunders of the 
battle of Leipzig, would obscure all minor facts, and bi-eak 
the chain of causal dependence. But the Napoleonic inva- 
sion and subjugation of Deutschland would remain, the 
precipitation from Moscow, the catastrophe at Leipzig, — the 
great dramatic lines of the history would be preserved, the 
direction of every great blow, the expression and attitude of 
every popular hero ; and in reference to the soul and signifi- 
cance of the struggle, the living ballad might be more true 
than the lost chronicle. So much for the historical reality 
of the Iliad. 



DISSERTATION III. 

ON THE PERSONALITY AND PERSONAL HISTORY OF HOMER. 

** We Germans," says G. W. Nitzsch, " have before other 
European nations this evil preference, that we have tho- 
roughly darkened to our mental eye the genius of Homer, and 
so blotted his image, that scarcely a shadow of his personality 
remains."* A remarkable confession this, and about a phe- 
nomenon certainly not less remarkable. But more remark- 
able than both perhaps it may seem, that this obscuration on 
a great point of litemry history, proceeding from Germany, 
should have travelled across the German Ocean to sober, 
practical England, and manifested itself there in some not- 
able cases, as a total eclipse of the historical faculty in refer- 
ence to the early fortunes of Greece. In reference to Homer 
more esixjcially, the distinguished author of a history of 
Greece, whose high merits are universally recognised, gives 
us the following utterance : — " Homer is no individual man, 
but the divine or heroic father of the gentle Homerids ;" and 
this fatherhood is the mere unsubstantial product of the 
" ideas of worship and ancestry wliich constantly coalesced 
in the Grecian mind."^ Now, with regard to these Homerids, 
or minstrel brotherhoods of e>arly Greece, who are here sup- 

* Sageupocsie der Oriechen. 18.')2. 

* The HiMtory of (herce. l\y Cieorge Gn.te, edit 18G2, vol. i. p. 517. 
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posed to be the real sons of a fantastic father, we shall- have 
something to say by and bye ; meanwhile, the course of our 
previous inq^uiries leads us to presume that Homer is a rea:l 
character, as much as Agamenmon, unless we are to suppose 
that the Hellenic memory had a peculiar retentiveness in 
preserving the personality of the famous old lord of the gate 
of lions at Mycenae, while it allowed the authorship of the 
greatest poem ever written in the Greek language to be lost 
in the cloudy generality of an " eponymous Tiero." This, no 
doubt, was possible. A people, like an individual, may 
foiget its greatest benefactor. But the fact is otherwise. 
The Greeks did not forget Homer. He was as living in their 
memory, through their whole history, as the person of Eobert 
Burns is in the heart of every true Scot ; he has been a 
living fact in the intellectual consciousness of the cultivated 
world everywhere, excej)t in a certain academical atmosphere 
of Germany, and in some English heads which have received 
the taint of misty negation from that quarter. Beyond this 
region there is no more doubt of the existence of a great 
poet who wrote a great poem called the Iliad, than there is 
of Alexander the Great, who Hellenized the East, or the great 
Julius, who.Eoraanized the West. The belief in the pex- 
sonality of Homer, which Mr. Grote denies, rests dire6tly and 
naturally on the double fact that there exists a great poem, 
which demands the existence of a great author, and that this 
authorship has been constantly recognised by the conscious- 
ness of the Greek people in the person of Homer. Assum- 
ing, in the meantime, that such a gi-eat poem really exists, 
the existence of the poet Homer, coming to us, as it does, 
through long channels of uncontradicted Greek tradition, 
ought to be accepted without further inquiry, as tlie most 
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obvious, natural, and rational way of explaining the existence 
of the poem. But tlie Greeks have not merely the general 
tradition that Homer was the author of the Iliad ; they have 
special lej^ends and popular tales with regard to this old 
minstrel, which, while they differ enough to prove that there 
existed no authentic written life of the poet, agree in not a 
few points, sufficient to indicate a strong root of reality out 
of which they grew. The scholar wUl perceive that I allude 
here to the lives of Homer current among the Greeks, which 
are 8i>ecially alluded to in a well-known passage of Tatian,^ 
and which will be found conveniently brought under one 
view in the excellent collection of Greek biographies by 
Westermann.' Now it is easy to say that these bio- 
graphies come to us fiT)m no authentic voucher, that 
some of them are manifest forgeries, and that they are no 
more available for any purpose of substantial history than 
the stuff of which dreams are made; but when we look 
more uarrewly into the matter, we find that whosoever the 
person might be who first put them into their present shape, 
he docs not seem to have acted without materials. For the 
contents of these lives, when read by a discriminating eye, 
bear as manifestly the traces of local tradition, not arbitrary 
forgery, tis the boulders on the Pomeranian flats tell of the 
Scandinavian granite ridges from which they were trans- 
ported. I believe, with Welcker, that these compositions 

» Oratio ad Orctco«, 48 B.— Ilcpi ^ koI ^iX^opot 6 *A$ifwiuot Mrya- 

7dp TTJs Toti^ewt roO 'OfA-ffpov, y^yovs i KXelirfS re koI Xofuukivp ol UcptvaTyf 

T€ a&roO Kcd xP^^^ov Ka$' ir iJKfiafffP, ' tikoI' ixttra yp€L/ifuiTiK^ Zi|v6iorot, 

Tpof\p€vvri<rap ol Tp€<rPuTaroi, Btay^ytis ^A^urro^ciin;?, KoXXI^x^t Kpdr^% 

re 6 'Pi77ti'0f irarA Kafjip6<rrf¥ ytywiis, 'EparoffBirffs, ^Apl<rrapx<», *AiroXA6- 

^Tri<rifjLfipor6s t€ 6 Odciot xal ^Kml ' dwpof. 

MttxoT 6 KoXo^i'toT, 'llphhorbs rt it • Vita'nim Scriptores Or<cci Mi- 

' AXiKapvaeaivs Kai Aioyvaiot 6 'OXi/r- '■ nores, Ed. Westenuann. Brunswick, 

dior pLtr iKiivovi 'E^opos, h Ku/tatoT 1845. 
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are a strange and qiiaint old mixture of unconscious imagi- 
native action, honestly working upon a nucleus of substan- 
tial local tradition, along, no doubt, with a considerable 
amount of purely literary forgery from later hands ;* but the 
forged element is generally betrayed, partly by its absurdity, 
partly by its evident invention to serve a purpose — as in the 
genealogy given in one of the lives to connect Homer with 
Orpheus and Hesiod — ^while the genuine antique fragments 
are seen clinging closely round recognised Homeric locali- 
ties, as popular tradition loves to do, as Stirling Bridge still 
speaks of Wallace, Lochleven of Queen Mary, and Turnberry 
Castle of King Eobert Bruce. There are in all no less than 
nine of these Homeric biographies ;^ but when analysed they 
resolve into two principal varieties, the one of which makes 
Homer an ^Eolian Greek, the other an Ionian. But in order 
that the reader may be able to judge for himself of the char- 
acter of these documents, which the negative tendencies of 
recent criticism have, in my opinion, unwisely cast aside, I 
shall translate that one of them which bears the name of 
Herodotus, not because I have the remotest idea that the 
great historian had any hand in its composition, but because 
I think it contains the greatest amount of truth, and because 
it carries embedded some curious fragments of old Hellenic 



^ Laner is of the same opinion. 
'* Auf zwei QueUen, Saob und Com* 
BiNATioH ui die ganze Utberlieferung 
von Homer zurUckzufUkren. Sie darf 
weder ah Geschichte noch aU Ek- 
DicHTUiro, sond^m muss al$ Sage he- 
tracktet icerden." — Geschichte Homer, 
Poesie. Berlin, 1831 ; p. 79. 

* (1.) One ascribed to Herodotus ; 
(2.) to Plutorch; (3.) Proclns the 
grammarian ; (4.) The yivot 'Ofi'/jpoVf 



No. 4 in Westermann ; Cramer, Anec- 
dot. Par. iii. p. 97 ; and Leo Allatius, 
De Patria Horn. p. 28 ; (5.) The fiah 
in Westermann ; I^o Allat, p. 26. 
(6.) in the Madrid ms., Iriartes' Cata- 
logue ; (7.) Snidas, Westermann ; 
(8.) Uepl 'O/i^pov Kal 'HffidSov d^wwt, 
Barnes's Homer, Goettling's Hesiod^ 
Westermann ; (9.) The anonymous 
essay, Ucpl 'Ofi-^pov iroi-^aeus, in 
Barnes's Homers vol. i. p. 29. 
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IKjpular lioetry, which some students of Homer will lead 
with pleasure :* — 

'' HercMlotus of Halicamassus, concerning the birth and life and 
age of Homer, setteth forth as follows, having sought to arrive at 
the greatest ezaetness on all points : — ^Afler the iEolian city of 
Cum&* was founded, various Greek tribes from different quarters 
assembled there, especially from Magnesia, among whom was one 
Melanopus, the son of Ithagenes, the son of Krithon, a man not 
overladen with the wealth of this world, but much shortened in his 
circumstances. This Melanopus married in CumsB the daughter of 
Homy res, and from this marriage was bom to him a female child, 
by him named Cretlieis. Now Melanopus and lus wife diod, but his 
daughter he left in charge to a man, his friend Cleanax of Argos. 
In the course of time it hapi)ened that the maid, having privily 
known a man, became pregnant. At first the matter was kept 
secret, but Cleanax, having become aware of it, was displeased, and 
having called Cretheis aside, blamed her severely, setting forth the 
reproach which must attach to her and her relations among the 
citizens. He therefore devises the following plan : the Cumseans 
at that time happened to be colonizing the head of the Hermean 
gulf, and Theseus gave the name of Smyrna to the city which 
they founded there, in memory of his own wife of the same name. 
Now this Theseus was one of the first of the Thessalians who 
settled in Cumse, descended from Eumelus, the son of Admetus, 
a person of good substance. Thither Cleanax sends Cretheis to 
Ismenias the Boeotian, one of the settlers, who happened to be his 
friend. Some time thereafter, Cretheis, being now fieur gone in preg- 
nancy, went out with some other wdmen to hold a festival on the 
banks of the river Meles, and there gave birth to Homer, not blind, 
as is commonly reported, and she called her son Melesigenes, that 
is, the child of the river Meles. At the first, therefore, Cretheis 
continued to live with Ismenias, but as time went on she went forth, 
and, obtaining work, now from this person and now from that, 

^ In Wolfs Homer (Lips., 1807), | fragnienta are printed at the end, under 
afid some of the older editions^ these* { the- name *Eir(7/>d/uf(ara 
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maintained her child -by the labour 6f her hands. Now there lived 
in Smyrna at that time a certain man, by name Phemius, who 
taught boys their letters, and other branches of good learning. This 
man, being a lone man, hired Cretheis, to spin the wool for him, 
which he received in name of fees from the boys whom he taught, 
and she comported herself in his house with much decency and 
sobriety, and gave contentment to Phemius. At length he asked 
her to live with him as his wife, bringing forward many induce- 
ments, and especially promising to adopt her son, who, he said, 
being bred and educated by him, would 'become a man of note, for 
he saw plainly that he was a boy of good parts, and of an excellent 
understanding. Thus he importuned her until she yielded. And of a 
truth the <;hild was of an admirable genius, and, being brought up 
with great carlo, he soon surpassed all his- compeers, and as years 
went on, being grown to man's estate, he showed himself not a whit 
inferior to Phemius himself in learning. And when Phemius died 
lie left aU he had to his son ; and soon after he lost his mother also. 
Thereupon Melesigenes gave himself to the work of teaching, and 
acting now altogether for himself, was held in great admiration iDoth 
by the natives of the place, and by strangers who came from a distance. 
For Smyrna was a great seat of merchandise, and much com was 
exported there, supplied in great abundance by the rich country that 
lieth all around. Now the strangers, as often as they had leisure 
from their business, came to Melesigenes, sat with him, and listened 
to his wisdom. Among them was a ship-captain, named Mentes, 
who had sailed thither for com from Leucadia, a shrewd and well- 
taught man for the age, who persuaded Melesigenes to give up 
teaching, and sail with him, promising to give him wages and sup- 
ply his wants, and urging him strongly, while he was yet young, to 
travel and see the world. And I doubt not he was much moved, 
chiefly by this consideration, for it is likely that even then hia mind 
was inclined towards poetry. Accordingly, .giving up his school, he 
sailed away with Mentes, and wherever the vessel put -in, he ob- 
served everything carefully, asking many questions. 

" After a long voyage to the extreme West, they returned from 
Tyrsenia and Iberia to Ithaca ; and there Melesigenes was afflicted 
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with a sore malady in his eyes, bo that Mentes must leave him 
beliind for the sake of cure, with a dear friend of his own called 
Mentor, the son of Alcimus, a native of the island, and with many 
injunctions to treat him kindly till he should return. Mentor 
tended him carefully ; for truly he was a man of good substance, 
and well reported of for justice and for hospitality, more than any 
man in those parts. Here it was that Melesigenes learnt the story 
of Uiyssos and his wanderings. Now, the people of Ithaca say 
that while he lived with them he became blind ; but I say that his 
eyes were whole, and that he lost his sight afterwards at Colophon ; 
and the Colophonians bear witness to what I say. Soon afterwards 
Mentes, sailing back from Leucadia, came to Ithaca, and took Mele- 
sigenes on board, who, for a good season, continued to sail with him. 
Finally, on arriving at Colophon, the malady in his eyes became 
more severe, and ended in blindness. And now, having lost his 
sight, he left Colophon, and, arriving at Smyrna, he began the prac- 
tice of poetry. But as time went on, being straitened for a liveli- 
hood, he determined to go to Cumae ; and, traveUing through the 
plain of the Hermus, he arrives at Neonteichos, a colony of the 
Cumseans, planted eight years later than the mother city. There, 
it is said, he stopped at a leather-cutter*s shop, and composed these 
verses, which were, indeed, the first that he ever publicly uttered : — 

* Hear the prayer of the hungry, houseless, wandering stranger, 
Ye who inhabit the town, the large-eyed daughter of Cumae, 
Ye who sit at the roots of the lofty, leafy Sardena, 
Ye who drink ambrosian draughts from the godlike-streaming. 
Silvery-smiling Hermus, of Jove immortal begotten.' 

" Now the leather* cutter s name was l^chius, and when he heard 
the verses he determined to entertain the singer ; for he pitied the 
poor blind wanderer, and told him to enter into his workshop and 
share in what he had to give. And the poet entered, and taking 
his seat in the shop recited some verses in the presence of certain of 
the inhabitants, on the expedition of Amphiaraus against Theb^ 
as also some of his hymns to the gods. Moreover, when a discus- 
sion arose among the hearers, he delivered his own sentiments in 
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such fasbion as to excite great admiration. For some time, there- 
fore, he remained at Neonteichos, making to himself a livelihood 
from his poetry. And even unto my day the inhabitants of the 
place delighted to show the seat where he sat and recited his 
verses ; and they have the utmost reverence for the place, at which 
also a poplar-tree grows, which they say was planted at the time 
the minstrel arrived amongst them. But after some years, finding 
himself hard pressed to make a livelihood, he determined to go to 
Cumse, if belike he might prosper better there; and on leaving 
Neonteichos he wrote the following couplet : — 

* Bear me swiftly, my feet, to the town of the good and the 
godly, 
Men who honour a guest, and kindly welcome a stranger.* 

*< Journeying from Neonteichos, he went to Cumae through La- 
rissa, this being the shortest road ; and as the Cumaeans say, at the 
request of the relations of Midas, the son of €k)rdias, he wrote the 
following inscription, which even now is read on the sepulchral 
stone of that prince : — 

' Here on the tomb of Midas I stand, a copper-red maiden ; 
While the fountains shall flow, and the trees are green in the 

forest, 
While the sun shall shine, and the clear white moon in the welkin. 
Here I stand on the tomb, bedewed with tears of the pious. 
Telling to all that pass— Here ues the body of Midas ! ' 

" Arriving at Cumse, he sat down in the seats where the old men 
were wont to assemble, and there recited his verses, and with his 
discourse vastly delighted all who heard him. And perceiving that 
the Cumaeans were pleased with his verses, he proposed to them 
that if they would maintain him at the public expense, he would 
make their city famous. Those who heard him were pleased with 
the request, and bade him go to the Council, and place before them 
his proposal, whereto they promised their help. He followed their 
advice ; and the Council being met, he was taken by the oflicer to 
whom this ministry belonged to the Council- hall, where, standing 
up before the assembly, he spoke to the same effect concerning his 
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entertainiueut that he hud before done among the citizens, and then, 
going out, sat down to await their award. 

''The Councillors then deliberated what answer to give; anil though 
several of those who had heard him lief ore were willing to grant his 
request, one is said to have opposed his petition fur other reasons, 
and specially, liecause, said he, if we are to give entertainment to 
blind minstrels, we shall soon hi^ve a great and useless multitude on 
our shoulders. From this circumstance he received the niipie of 
llomei^os ; for iu the dialect of the Cumaiaus tl)is word signifies 
blind, and his old name of Melesigenes fell into disuse. . But in Ihe 
Council the voice of the chief magistrate prevailed, that Homer 
Hhould receive no entertainment, which being announced to tliQ poet, 
he bewailed himself and uttered these verses : — 

' Woe 's me, sad is the lot which Jove, the father, assigned me, 
. Nursing my infant strength on the knees of a gracious mother, 
Even the city whose towers, by the counsel of Jove supernal, 
Phricon's peojile uprear'd, strotig riders on mettlesome horses. 
Sweeping the fields of strife like fires that blaze ia the forest, 
Even iEolian Smyrna, the queen of the shining iEgean, 
Smyrna, with streets interilowM by the limpid stream of the Meles ; 
Tlience the daughters of Jove, the glorious maidens, my convoy, 
Came with me to give praise' to the laud and the people of Cumx ; 
But they disdained the sacred song of the god-sent minstrel ; 
Foolish ! his folly shall rue who cruelly counselUd my sorrow. 
• I the fate will endure which a god ordainM at my birth-hour, 
I the reproach will bear with a manly-hearted endeavour) 
Hut no longer my limbs in the sacred streets of Cuma; 
Willing shall walk ; within me my heart doth mightily move me 
Far tp wander abroad a minstrel poor and unfriended.' 

"After this he went from Cuma? to Phocsea, leaving a curse 
behind him, to the effect that no poet should ever arise to sing their 
deeds*. Arriving at Phoctea he followed the same manner of life, 
reciting his verses in the public places where the citizens met. Now 
there lived at Pho<'a;a at this time a certain Thestorides, a school- 
master, but not an honest man. This man, seeing the ])oetry of 
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Homer that it was excellent, proposed to him that he would give 
him kindly entertainment if he would make over to him the verses 
he had made/ and any others that might follow. Homer felt that 
he must do this, for he was poor, and in need of all things. And 
now, living with Thestorides, he compoHed the lesser Iliad, of which 
the first lines are — 

. 'Troy I sing, and the plain in mettlesome steeds abounding, 

Where the Achseans, t^e servants of Mat^, were sated with sorrows,* 

aa also the poem c^ed Phoccns^ according to the account of the 
Phocseans themselves. Thereafter Thestorides, having got this poem, 
and all the othere made by Homer, copied out, determined to leave 
the place, and ca^ry them with him, after which he despised and 
neglected the bard. Then Homer wrote this couplet — 

' Thestorides, sorrows like snares are planted for man ; but 
Thoughtless he lives, as if harm might never approach to his 
dwelling.' 

But Thestorides straightway passed over to Chios, and began to 
teach there, and by the public recitation of the poems gained for 
himself much praise and profit, while Homer continued as before at 
Phocsea making a scanty living by his verses. Not long afterwards, 
certain Chian merchants arrived at Phocasa, and hearing the minstrel 
sing some verses which they had heard from Thestorides in Chios, 
told him that in that island a petson was living who was much ad- 
mired fur reciting those same verses ; whereupon Homer knew wlio 
he must be, and resolved to sail for Chios, and going down to the 
harbour he found no ship bound for the island, but one about to sail 
to Erythrae for wood. Now Homer liked the thought to make the 
voyage by Erythrae, and addressing the sailors, desired to be taken 
on board. They willingly granted his request, and ordered him to 
enter the ship ; whereupon he thanked them heartily, and sitting 
down on the deck, spoke the following verses : — 

' Hear me, Poseidon, thou king of the waves, thou strong earth-shaker, 
Lord. of Helicon's hill and the broad fields skirting the mountain, 
Grant a favouring breeze, and a scaithless return to tlic sailors, 
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Lords of the ship, that give to the wandering minstrel a convoy ; 
Grant to me at the foot of the high-ridged mountain of Mimas 
Men to know with pious intent, and kindly to strangers ; 
Grant me to punish the man who filched my songs, and offended 
Jove, who protects the rights of the board that is spread for the 
stranger.* 

" When they anivod at £ry thrae with a favourable breeze, Homer 
stayed on board, and next morning asked a sailor to lead him into 
the city. One of them accordingly led him, and when he found 
the country there rocky and mountainous he made th&ae three 
verses : — 

* Bountiful earth, all-giver, the mother of pleasureful riches. 
How to some thou art kind with green slopes grassy and fruitful. 
Harsh to whom thou hatest, with sapless, gritty embracemcnt ! 

** On reaching the town of the Erythrseans, he asked them if there 
was any ship to Chios. Now there was no merchant vessel at that 
time in the harbour ; but a person who had known him at Phocsea 
led him to where the fishermen^s boats were anchored, and imme- 
diately they found certain fishermen about to sail to Chios, whom 
his guide begged to take the blind minstrel with them ; but they, 
paying no heed to his words, sailed away ; whereupon Homer spoke 
these verses : — 

< SaUors that plough the sea, like dismal Fate are your fortunes, 
Like in your lives to the startled birds that scream through the 

tempest ; 
Honour the god who sits on the throne of loftiest counsel, 
Jove, whose wrath shall smite his head who slighteth the strangers.' 

But the boat was rudely handled by contrary winds, and it chanced 
that the men were driven back to the place they had left, and there 
they found Homer sitting on the shore, who straightway knowing uf 
their return, said : * You, O strangers, a contrary wind has driven 
back, but take me even now and you shall enjoy a prosperous voyage.' 
At these words the fishermen repented that they had not at first 
taken him on board, and bidding him embark, set sail and landed on 
the shore of Chios. Then the sailors betook themselves to their 
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work ; and Homer during the night remained on the shore, but early 
in the morning began to move about, and came to a place which is 
called PityB, that is the Pine-tree ; and as he was resting there a 
fir-cone fell on his head ; whereupon he spoke those verses : — 

*- Better the fruit, pine, which is bom on the wind-fiwept Ida, 
High on the brow of the hill that looks from its folds on the 

green-clad 
Beautiful vales ; there iron shall grow to kbouring mortals, 
When the Cebrenian miners shall plant their huts on the mountains.* 

For at that time the Cumseans were preparing to plant a colony at 
Cebrenia, on Ida ; and there is iron in that quarter. Then Homer, 
rising up, followed certain goats, whose cry guided him ; but as he 
advanced he came up to some dogs which barked at him ; where- 
upon he cried out. Immediately Glaucus — for so was hight the 
goatherd of that country — ran up deftly and called off the dogs. 
Then seeing the stranger, he marvelled much how a blind man 
could come alone into those parts, and approaching the bard, he 
asked who he was, and what he wanted, and how he had found his 
way into these uninhabited and pathless places. To which Homer 
replied by telling him all his story, which moved his compassion 
exceedingly \ for this Olaucus, as it appears, was a prudent man, 
and able to discern merit ; and on hearing the bard's story, he took 
him up to his shieling, and kindled a fire, and prepared supper, and 
invited him to partake. And while they were eating, the dogs, who 
bad got nothing, went on barking, according to their wont ; where- 
upon Homer addressed the following verses to the goatherd : — 

' Glaucus, thou feeder of goats, give ear to the stranger that loves 
thee; 
Kindly consider thy dogs, and give them their meat in the court- 
yard 
First of all ; the dog is the first to hear when the stranger 
Neareth thy gate, and near to thy fold the wolf is prowling.' 

Thifl the goatherd heard with great admiration, and they seasoned 
the supper with agreeable discourse. Homer narrating to his host 
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all his travela, and the cities which he had visited ; - whereat his 
host marvelled exceedingly, and listened eagerly till late o' the 
night, when they both went to bed, and slept soundly. Next day 
Ghiuciis bethought himself to go to his master and inform him 
about his guest. Accordingly he left liis goats in charge of a fel- 
low-servant, and leaving Homer in the house, told him to remain tiU 
he returned. Then he went down to Bolissoe, which was a place 
near at hand, and told his master about the minstrel, all the truth, 
in what fashion he had arrived, how he had moved his admira- 
tion, and what he thought should be done with him. But bis 
master gave scant heed to his words, anrl said that he showed small 
wit in opening his house to every cripple or blind beggar ; never- 
theless) he was willing to see the stranger. Whereupon Glaucus 
returned to Homer, and brought him to his master, who forthwith 
entering into conversation with him, found him to be a man of pass- 
ing good parts, and cunning in many ways, and requested him forth- 
with to remain with him, and undertake the education of his sons ; 
for it chanced that he had sons of an age to require a capable 
teacher. With this request Homer complied ; and. while he lived 
with him composed the * Kercopes' and the * Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice,' and the * Battle of the Starlings,* and the poem called * The 
Fieldfares,' and his other humorous poems, by which he acquired 
great reputation in the town. But Thestorides, directly he heard of 
the presence of Homer in the island, made off.- Then Homer 
requested his kind entertainer to take him to Chios, the chief city 
of the island ; and establishing himself there, he opened a school 
and taught poetry. And the Chiotes esteemed him for a passing 
clever man, and followed him. with much admiration. And the poet 
prospered amongst them, and gathered suWance, and married a wife, 
by whom he had two daughters, of whom the ona remained unmar- 
ried, and the other was married to a man of Chios. And now, 
applying himself with all his might to poetry, he showed a grateful 
piety towards all his benefactors by celebrating them in his verses, 
8]K*cially Mentor, who had tended him so kindly in Ithaca when 
suffering from the evil in his eyes ; this man, therefore, he put into 
the Odyssey, making him * the companion of Ulysses, and a man sc 
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.just and faithful that thelthacan king, when he went to Troy, left 
him in charge uf his house and -family. And on many occasions, 
meaning to honour Mentor, ih his Odyssey he causeth the goddess 
Athena* to appear in his likeness. Likewise to Phemius, his early 
teacher, he paid largely the debt which he owed above all, in these 
verses :^ 

* Then in the hands of Phemius a lyre was placed by the herald, 
Phemius, foremost of men to sing sweet songs from the Muses.' 

And again : — 

' Then he played on his harp, and sang a beautiful ballad.' 

He makes mention also of the pilot of the ship with whom he sailed 
•about,, and saw many cities and countries, whose name wns Mentes, 
in these verses :' — 

< Mentes I hight, the son of Anchialus skiful-minded ; 
All the oar-loving Paphians honour the sceptre of Mentes.' 

Also he showed his grateM remembrance of Tychius, the leather- 
cutter, who entertained him at Neonteichos, in th^e lines : — 

* Ajax then advanced, his shield like a tower before him. 
Broad and brazen, with seven ox-hides all finely compacted. 
Even the buckler which Tychius made, whose home was in Hyla, 
Tychius^ passing fdl men in the skilful cutting of leather.' 

And from this art of poetry, which he. now practised largely, 
Homer got for himself a name through all Ionia, and even as far as 
Hellas. And certain persons came to him when his praise was so 
sounded in Chios, and advised him to make a journey to Greece. 
This notion pleased him. not a little, and he desired vehemently to 
go thither. And while he was brooding on this project, he bethought 
him that, whereas Argos had received many and glorious praises from 
poets, Athens had scarcely been mentioned ; whereupon he intro- 
duced into the Iliad certain famous' verses, glorifying that city 
and its kings and heroes. Of Erechtheus he speaketh in this 
couplet : — 
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* Land of Erechtheus the lofty-hearted, the king whom Athena 
Bred, the daughter of Jove, and the corn-giving Earth was his 

mother.* 

And of MenestheuB, in these lines — 

< Them Menestheus commanded the son of Peteus, whom no man 
Treading this mortal earth exoeird in the craft of controlling 
Steeds that snort for the fraj, and shield-bearing men in the battle/ 

Likewise the Telamonian Ajax, in connexion with Athens, he intro- 
duceth thus : — 

' Ten good vessels and two the Salaminian Ajax 
Led to the war, and placed them beside the Athenian galleys.* 

And in the Odyssey he maketh Pallas Athena, when leaving Ulysses, 
go to Athens unto her favourite abode : — 

* Tlien to Marathon*s strand, and the fair broad-fielded Athens, 
Pallas departed, and sought the well-built hall of Erechtheus.* 

Having put these verses into his poems, he set about devising 
how he might voyage to Hellas, and with this intent crossed to 
Samos. And on the day when he landed there, it chanced the 
people of the place were keeping the feast of Apatouria. And one 
of the Samians, who had known the poet in Chios, recognised him, 
and informed the members of the brotherhood of his arrival, and ex- 
tolled him highly to the people. Then the heads of certain mem- 
bers of the brotherhoods invited him to attend the celebration, and 
Homer did so willingly. And as he was going along the road to 
join the assembly, he met certain women on a cross-road sacrificing 
to Hecate, the rearer of young persons ; and the priestess being dis- 
pleased at meeting a blind man when she was performing sacred 
rites, cried out, man, tnke thysdf hence from tJie sacrijice ! But 
Homer was wroth at her uncivil salutation, and asked his guide who 
the person was that thus rudely accosted him, and to which of the 
gods she was sacrificing ; and on his guide replying that she was a 
priestess of Hecate, he immediately spoke these verses ; — 
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* Hear me, Hecate ! rearer of youths, and grant that this woman 
Never may know sweet love from lads that are lusty and bloom- 
ing J 
Frosty delight may she find with hoary temples and bald crowns, 
Slow, and dull, and blunt, and fretful with reasonless passion.* 

And when he came to the house where the members of the 
brotherhood were celebrating the feast, whether it was that he was 
delighted to see a cheerful fire blazing, or displeased, as some say, 
because the room was cold and comfortless, even as he stood on the 
threshold he uttered the following verses : — 

< Children bring glory to men ; strong towers are the praise of a 

city; 
Steeds are the pride of the plain ; swift ships the boast of the 

ocean ; 
Riches adorn a house ; and when kings in the Forum are seated, 
Glad is the eye that beholds the purple pomp of their session, — 
But of the family hall, the praise and the pride and the glory. 
Boast and honour supreme is a fire when it cheerily blazes.' 

And thereafter he entered the room, and reclined at the table 
with the members of the brotherhood, who marvelled much at his 
wisdom and eloquence ; and in that house he slept all night But 
in the morning early he departed ; and certain potters, who were 
kindling their kiln -fire, having heard that he was a wise man, asked 
him to sing them a song, udding, that as a fee they would give him 
of their potter's work, and whatsoever else they had. Therefore 
Homer sang to them the foUowing verses, which are called — 

* The Lay of the Kiln-House. 

' Give me a poet's reward, and I will give you a poem, 

Potters, becoming your trade, — the praise of the clay and the kiln- 
house. 

Finely shaped be your jars, your cups and platters and basons ; 

Finely dried in the fire, and fair be the price that they bring 
you. 

Whether in market they stand, or about the doors of the buyer, 
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Well may they pay your toil, with something behind for the 
singer ! 

But if shameless ye prove, and swindle the bard that belauds you, 

Then my song shdl invoke ail bane and bale on "your Jciln- house. 

Smasher and Crasher shall come, the lubberly fiends of the kiln- 
house, 

Burner the cobold, and Crudeman that worketh much woe to the 
kiln-house ; 

Threshold and hall be destroyed, and all uptumM be the kiln- 
house ; 

Wail and weeping ascend from the men that live by the kiln-hou^ ! 

Even as jaw upon jaw an angry stallion grindeth, 

So may the pots of the, potter be ground to dust in the kiln-house * 

Hither the drugful Circe shall come, the daughter of Helios^ 

Drugging the pot of the potter,. and breathing a pest on the kiln- 
house ; 

Hither shall Chiron come with the roistering troops of the Centaurs, 

Hitlier the monsters that fled from.the han<ls of the sturdy Alcides, 

Riding and ramping in pride o'er the shardcd wreck of the- kiln- 
house. 

Then the potters shall weep, when they reap the fruit of their 
falsehood, 

Then the bard shall rejoice when au evil gtnl shall destroy them. 

Whoso ventures to l<x)k from the co^k} of tlie flame-wreathed kiln- 
hou8<», 

Him the fire shall bum and blacken like bricks in the kiln-house ! 

Men shall see it, and learn to be just in the cot and the kiln- 
house.^ 

'^ After this he spent the winter in Samos, and made some small 
gains going al>out to the houses of the wealthy,' and singing such 
verses as the following, which are called €t/)€o-iwnj, or the Sotif^ of 
tfie Wretithy which was hung up at the doors on occasion of certain 
festivals : - 

* Turn we now to the house of the wealthy lord of the manor, 
Mighty to do, and loud to command, and prosperous alway. 
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Wide be opened, ye doors, and welcome the bountiful riches 
Eager to enter your halls, and with riches jocund enjoyment, 
Mirth and pleasureful peace. Your jars be full of good victuals, 
Full of good wine your casks, and of barley bannocks your baskets. 
So your son's fair bride shaU come to this house in a fonr-wheel'd 
Wain, by stout-footed mules well drawn, with beautiful trappings; 
Then herself in the house shall walk on a floor with amber 
Brightly inlaid, and spin rich purple cloths in her chamber. 
Hear my yearly refrain ! each year I come, like the swallow ; 
Spurn me not from your door 1 ' 

And also these two lines — 

* Give, an' it please you to give — if not, no longer we tarry. 
Truly we seek not to dwell with so saucy a lord of the manor ! ' 

And indeed these his verses were wont to be sung by the children 
long time afterwards in Samos, when they went about in bands at 
the feast of Apollo. When the winter was past, Homer now began 
to cany out his purpose to go to Athens ; and embarking in a ship 
with certain Samians, he came to the island of los, and hove-to, 
not in the harbour of the town, but in a bay on the strand. At 
this place a sickness fell upon him, and disembarking from the vessel, 
he slept on land by the shore. And whiles they were detained here 
some time by contrary winds, many of the inhabitants of the town 
came to speak with Homer, and departed filled with much marvel 
at the abundance of his wisdom and the richness of his discourse. 
Now it chanced one day that while the people of the town and the 
sailors of the ship were sitting beside the poet, certain fisher-boys 
came to that part of the strand, and landing from their boat, came 
up to them, and said, ' Hark ye, gentle sirs, we will propound you 
a riddle, if it seemeth you good ;' and forthwith they propounded 
this verse : — 

* What we took we left, and what we took not we brought 
with us.' 

And none of those present being able to expound the riddle, the 
fisher-boys then explained how, having gone to fish and caught 
VOL. I. G 
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nothing, they sat down on the beach and began to louse themselres, 
and as many lice as they caught they flung away, but those they 
could not catch they took home with them ; which, when Homer 
heard, he made this couplet : — 

* Truly not rich was the blood that flow'd in the veins of your 
fathers, 
Thin the land that they till'd, and few the sheep that they pas- 
tured.' 

** After this the sickness of the poet increased so much that he 
died thereof on the island, but not of rexation at not being able to 
interpret the riddle, as some foolishly assert. Aft^r his death he 
was buried near tlic shore by the sailors and the citizens, who had 
bi^n so delighted with his discouree. And the people of loe, many 
years aAerwards, when poetry had begim to decline, wrote this 
couplet on his tomb : — 

* This green sod doth cover the sacred head of the minstrel, 
Godlike Homer, who sang the praise of kings and of heroea." 

" Now, that Homer was an .£olic Greek, and neither an Ionian 
nor a Dorian, hath, I think, been sufficiently shown by me in the 
alK)ve, and will be further evident from what follows. It seemeth 
plain that a poet of his excellence, in describing human customs and 
manners, will either invent what he thinks the best, or, failing this, 
describe the existing manners of his own country. Judge ye now 
whether, in the following lines, describing a sacrifice, he lias followed 
what he thougiit the best according to his own conception of what 
was right, or has not rather described the sacrificial practices of his 
own country ; for thus he says — 

' Back they drew the neck, and cut the throat of the victim, 
Flay'd it then, cut out the thighs, and decently wrapp'd them, 
Double-plied with fat, and with small bits of the raw flesh, 
Prinkt it o'er, that the gods might taste the whole of the victim.* 

»* Now, here there is no^ mention made of the loin, whidi is gene- 
rally used in the Sacrifice ; for the -^olians are tlie only tribe- of the 
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Greeks that do not bum the loin. The following two verses also 
show plainly that the author was an iEolian, who describes the cus- 
toms common among his own people : — 

< Then the old man bound the thighs, and pour*d out the purple 
Wine : the young men stood with five-prongM forks in their right 
hands ;* 

for the ^olians are the . only Greek people that roast the inwards 
oil fiFO-pronged forks — the other Greeks using forks with three 
prongs : and for v€vt€ the -^olians say ttI/xttc. Now let this be 
enough to have spoken of the birth and life and death of the poet. 
But concerning his age, from the following considerations one may 
form a just estimate. One hundred and thirty years from the 
expedition of Agamemnon and Menelaus, Lesbos was colonized in 
cities, having formerly possessed no city. Twenty years after Lesbos 
followed the founding of Cumae, called the ^Eolian or Phricotian 
Cumae. After the founding of Cumse eighteen years, Smyrna was 
colonized by the Cumseans, and here Homer was bom. And from 
the birth of Homer to the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, 
when he made a bridge over the Hellespont, were six hundred and 
twenty-two years. From these fixed points it is easy for any one tu 
make the calculation, being guided by the Athenian archonships. 
Between Homer and the Trojan war, the just interval was one hun- 
dred and sixty and eight years.*' 

Now, taking this document as a text, we shall no doubt 
have ..cause to observe, in the first place, with Lauer, 
"that the wish to know -something about a matter of which 
we know nothing has always acted as a great inventive 
power amongst "men;" and we may hesitate perhaps to use 
the strong language of Welcker — " Unschdtzbar ist una jenes 
Herodotische Leben" — "that old life that bears the name of. 
Herodotus is for us invaluable ;" but if, on the other hand, we 
fling it hastily aiside, under the impression that it was put 
together out of nothing by some cobwebby grammarian at 
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Alexandria, in the first or second century, we shall err 
greatly ; for we have positive infomiation that as early as 
the time of Cambyses, that is 525 RC, one Theagenes of 
Ehegiiun began to put the local traditions about Homer into 
a literary shape ;^ and he knows little about the tenacity of 
local memory in such matters, who can believe that, in face 
of the whole tradition of the colleges of minstrels in Chios 
and los, brought down directly from Homer, any mere 
literary vamper, in Magna Grecia then, or in Hellenized 
Eg}'pt three centuries aft«r, could coolly sit down and impose 
an altogether baseless biography of their great historical poet 
on the Greek people. On the contrary, those who perpetrate 
literary forgeries, just because they know what Plato says, 
that a lie is naturally hateful both to men and gods, always 
take care, as Macpherson did, when he palmed his Ossianic 
epic on the British public, to have so much of the old 
bleached bones of reality about the production that a great 
mass of influential people shall be favourably disposed to 
accept it as authentic. The only difficulty, therefore, in such 
cases, will be to decide how nmch of the solid old fact is 
recognisable in the midst of this luxuriant growth of agree- 
able fictions ; and here, I willingly confess, the problem will 
often be difficult to solve, sometimes impossible. But in 
order to bring out the truth of this Homeric case, I will, as 
before (p. 34), suppose a modem instance. I have already 
said that the great pegs on which popular tradition hangs are 
places. Suppose, therefore, there were no literary record of 
the manly Scotch reformer, John Knox, preserved in our 
libraries ; suppose Scotland at the present moment were a 
country altogether without books ; in this case nothing is 
more certain than that somewhere in the bosom of the Pres- 

» Tatian, p. 82, tupra. 
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byterian Church, that is, everywhere in the hearts of the 
Scottish people, we should have a traditional life of the great 
reformer. Some German professor or cold Comtist philoso- 
phaster might perhaps write a book to prove that there was 
no such person as Knox — that he was only an eponymous 
hero of a certain brotherhood of severe self-mortifying 
Christians, curiously portrayed by a London literary gentle- 
man called Buckle ; but the people of Scotland would still 
believe that their Presbyterian Church did not spring into 
existence without a cause, and that this cause was simply a 
man of such high heroism, lofty courage, and unflinching pur- 
pose as could look scarlet-hatted cardinals, triple-crowned 
Popes, blazing fagots, and weeping queens in the face without 
wincing. They would therefore possess the biography of 
Knox, be assured, graven as deeply in the hearts of thousands 
as the furrows are hollowed out by the tempest in the dark 
rock-forehead of Glencoe. They would show the stranger 
the quaint old house where he lived in Edinburgh High 
Street, which they had preserved with religious care ; they 
would tell of the huckster- booths of the Lawnmarket, and 
the church of St. Giles where he preached ; and of the dis- 
honour which had been done to his bones, cast as they 
were into the Cowgate, without memorial, by an oblivious 
generation, a generation raising statues to crowned de- 
bauchees like Charles IL and George rv., but void of all 
reverence towards the stout-hearted prophet to whom they 
owed their existence as a people ; and they would tell you 
also of various accidents of outward life that had happened 
to their national hero at Giffprd, at Long Niddry, at St. 
Andrews, at Perth, at Maybole, at Torphichen, in Edinburgh, 
none of which perhaps you might consider duly authenticated, 
in the sense in wliich lawyers require acts to be formally 
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vouched, by writs, but all of which, taken together, you 
might have good reason to believe conveyed a fair impres- 
sion of the manner of life of the great Scotch reformer, of 
tlie stage on which he acted, and the atmosphere which he 
breathed. Now this is exactly the sort of impression which, 
in my opinion, ought to be made on a philosophical mind by 
the traditions about the life of Homer, contained in the bio- 
gi'aj)hical documents which we are now discussing. I should 
consider these traditions to be a reasonable guarantee of the 
following facts : — (1.) That such a poet existed ; (2.) That 
he was a native of the coast of Asia Minor, between the 
Propontis and the Hermus, occupied by iEolian and Ionian 
settlers from Greece ; (3.) Tliat he followed the profession of 
a wandering minstrel ; and (4.) That the different cities on 
the coast of Asia, Smyrna, Chios, Cuma, Colophon, etc., 
mentioned in the biographies, if not the actual scene 
of the actions to which they are attached in the legends, 
were certainly the principal stage on which he acted, 
and the atmosphere which he bi-eathed. This I would 
believe broadly in the first place, and then I should 
l>roceod to in(|uiri* whether there were anything in the 
character of the poems tliemselves which might tend either 
to strengthen the general impression of the tradition, or to 
give a more definite trustworthiness to some of its details. 
Let us, however, in reference to the present question, first 
take notice of some of the principal variations of the popular 
legend, as they appear in the different versions. These 
variations affect principally the important fact of the parent- 
age of the poet, and the determination of his native city. 
That seven cities contended for the honour of having given 
birth to Homer has become a matter of popular quotation. 
They are mentioned in the commonplace book of Aulus 
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Gellius, a Boman grammarian, who flourished in the second 

century, thus — 

'Eirra iroAcis 8i€pi(own vepl pi(av 'Ofirfpov 

^fjLvpvaj *Po8os, KoA.o<^(oi/, 2aAa/xiv, *Ios, "Apyos, 'A^vat— * 

" Seven fair dtiea contend for the birth of great Homer : Smyrna, 
Salamis, los, and Rhodus, Colophon, Argos, and Athens;" 

and another collector of curious historical scraps informs us 
that Ptolemy Philopater, the fourth of that dynasty, erected 
a ofjLTipetov or temple in honour of Homer, in the midst of 
which the poet was represented sitting, while round about 
him — the building being probably circular like the temple of 
the Sibyl at Tivoli — were placed the statues of all the cities 
that claimed to be his birthplace.* It is both interesting and 
instructive to look into these claims in detail; for here, as in 
the case of that sort of action which in our Scottish law 
courts we call a " muUiplepoinding" that is, an action in 
which a number of persons give in claims before the judge 
to some fund not specially apportioned, we shall find that 
a very slight scrutiny is sufficient to throw the majority of 
the claimants out of court in the very threshold of the suit ; 
find that of the remaining few a more nice examination gives 
H decided preponderance to one. The seven cities of the 
above couplet were not the only places that put forth their 
claim for some part in the rich blood that couraed through the 
old minstrers veins. There was indeed no end of the most base - 
less fictions in regard to this matter — fictions which generally 
refute themselves by their .absurdity, and were fit for nothing 
from the beginning but to afford fuel for the satirical flame of 
the great Hellenic Voltaire ; * as for example, one which said 



^ Xoct. AU. III. 11. Cicero, Pro 
Archia, 8. 
* iElian, Var. UUL mix. 21. 
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that Homer was an Egyptian, another that he was a Roman, a 
third that lie was a Syrian — for the very pious reason, forsooth, 
because his heroes never eat fish, and the Syrians considered 
all fish sacred, as being worshippers of the fish-goddess, 
mentioned above (p. 40).^ But with such nonsense we 
shall not detain our readers, and inquire rather what were 
the special grounds on which the seven cities based their 
claims, if these may yet be traced with any certainty. Now 
here we can happily not have the slightest diflSculty in decid- 
ing in favour of the first claimant in the list, that is, Smyrna. 
Not that the Smymean aspect of the popular tradition 
in itself is entitled to any preference over the others ; but 
the remarkable fact is, that of the other cities, those which 
advance the strongest claims, plainly admit a prior right 
on the part of Smyrna, by the devices, otherwise unneces- 
sary, which they invent for bringing the mother of Homer 
to the banks of the Meles, or Blackwater, which flows by that 
city, before she gave birth to the poet. Ephorus of Cumse, 
the historian, who maintained that Homer, both on the 
father's and the mother's side, was a Cumsean, nevertheless 
allowed that the mother, before giving birth to her son, was 
transplanted to Smyrna, and married to a citizen of that place. 
The local legend of los, preserved by Aristotle in the third 
book of his Treatise on the Poetic Art, and supported by 
Bacchylides, makes a similar admission.* According, there- 
fore, U) all rules of evidence, as understood and acted on in 
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courts of law, the claim of Smyrna, when contravened by that 
of OumsB and los, must be held valid. And the people of 
Smyrna, we know were never backward to assert their supe- 
rior right, but, on the contrary, put it forward confidently, 
with a prominence which was generally allowed by the ancient 
world. In their beautiful city, partly built on the height, 
and partly in the plain, well paved, and with regular streets, 
they had a Homeric library, and a Homeric portico, four- 
square, containing a temple of the poet, with a statue. They 
also showed a grotto, on the banks of the Meles, where the 
poet was said to have composed his verses ; and the river, 
gushing forth plentifully from many spring-heads, and flow- 
ing through reeds and cypress groves into the sea, with 
such depth of water as to be easily navigable to merchant 
craft of considerable tonnage, and with such smoothness that 
its junction could nowhere be distinctly traced, might seem 
an apt image of the broad and flowing stream of the poet's 
verse. One of their most common copper coins, also, was 
called a Homereum, with the head of Homer on its obverse, 
so that, in his eveiyday transactions, the poorest man in the 
city was reminded of his proud relation to the great minstrel 
of the Hellenic raca^ Contrasted with this the claims of the 
other contending cities appear weak. The tradition of los, 
as we have seen, plainly admits the claim of Smyrna to be 
the place where the poet saw the light ; and there seems to 
be little doubt that the pretensions thus set forth by the 
people of this little island were founded on a very natural 
sort of wish, of which biographical memoii-s show frequent 
examples, to claim the blood of that famous man, whose 
bones were generally allowed to have found a resting-place 

* 8trabo, xiv. 646; Pausanias yii. 5. 6 ; Ilimer, Edog, xni. 31, p. 233; 
Wernsdorff. 
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in their soil, and were covered by a tomb, which a Dutch 
captain in the Russian service is said to have discovered in 
the year 1771, and which is even now shown to travellers 
for Homer's, just as the tomb of Vii^il is at Naples.^ As to 
the other cities in the couplet quoted, Argas, though the seat 
of the most ancient power of the Peloponnesus, has nothing 
to say for herself, any more than Egypt or Eome; for the 
whole body of Homeric traditions, as indeed the whole early 
culture of the Greeks, belongs to the coast of Asia Minor, 
and not to the Argolic gulf. Even more ridiculous was the 
claim of Athens, which in Homer's time was a state of the 
smallest note, and in the story of the Iliad plays a most 
insignificant part. But the ancients saw clearly enough 
through the hoUowness of this claim, and showed how it 
arose, in the following verses about Pisistratus : — 

** Three times I rode on the Athenians' back, 
Three times expcird, thrice I retraced my track, 
I who together bound with cunning hand 
The songs of Homer scattered through the land, 
For he 's our golden denizen much prized, 
Since Smyrna was by Athens colonized.*'^ 

The claims of Colophon seem to have rested on a tradition 
that the famous comic poem called ' Margites,* about a cer 
tain Hellenic blundering Jack, 

" Who knew all things, but badly knew them all," 

was composed by Homer in that city.^ Chios stood ujwii 
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its college of minstrels/ of whom we shall have to speak 
afterwards, and upon the famous line of the Homeric hymn 
{Apoll Del, 172) :— . 

assumed to be by the bard speaking of himself; Ehodes, 
upon some vague notion that the epigram to Midas, quoted 
in the above life, was a Rhodian production ;* and as to the 
Cyprian Salamis, the fact that the epic poem called the 
* Cypria' — of which in the next chapter — was by some per- 
sons attributed to Homer, seemed a sufficient foundation on 
which to claim the author as a native of the island. But 
the ancients knew well enough the vanity of this claim also, 
and Alca>u8 of Mitylene wrote an epigram on it, which runs 
thus: — 

" Not though with busts of beaten gold your fatherhood you prove, 
Making me flash like the levin-bolt in the thunder halls of Jove, 
Not I will brook a Cyprian birth : your counterfeits of me 
Greece loathes, and with averted eye disdains the cheat to see. 
Usurp some baser bard ; my name the Muses shall revere, 
My songs the brave Chiotes shall sing, and every Greek shall 
hear." 3 

Others amused themselves by disowning all eartjdy ties for 
the divine singer, and were contented to rest in the spiritual 
fatherhood of Jove and the motherhood of Calliope, as in the 
verses of Antipater : — 

" Homer, some say that Colophon thee bare, 
Some Chios, and some Smyrna's city fair ; . 
Some claim the blissful Salamis for thee, 
Some Thessaly beyond the sounding sea ; 

' Welcker, p. l.'>9. * Ibid, p. 416. ' Anthol. vii. 5. 
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Some Io8* isle ; but what Apollo told 
To me, to all I to declare am bold : 
Heaven Ls thy home, and in bright halls above, 
The Miue thy mother, and thy father Jove," ^ 

which smart conclusion may perhaps appear to some the 
best summation of the whole matter; but my faith in popu- 
lar legend, and in the principles by which it ought to be 
interi)reted, d(jes not allow me to cast aside the superior 
claim of SmjTua, as it appears in the principal local legends. 
We have hitherto spoken only of external evidence. But 
the traveller Robert Wood,* in the second half of the last 
century, directed S|>ecial attention to the internal evidence 
of the author's residence afforded by the poems themselves ; 
and on this point also it remains to say a single word. The 
obser\'ation made by that sensible writer, that in Homer the 
strong temjKJstuous winds always blow between west and 
north from Thrace, is perfectly just;' and if the "gentle 
zephyrs" of our modem poets ever do occur in the Iliad, they 
are certainly of the translators manufacture, not from the 
original This clearly indicates a minstrel whose habitual 
residence was the coast of Asia Minor, about Smyrna ; pre- 
cisely where tradition places the author of the Iliad. But 
another argument strikes me as even stronger. The ele- 
ment of reality exhibited in our first chapter as so essential 
to all popular poetry, demands above all things that the poet 
choose a subject of supreme interest to his hearers ; and this 
he can only do by taking some tradition which is native to 
the soil Now we know, and shall have to show more par- 
ticularly in the next section, that the legends of the Trojan 

< Life fi in Westermann, p. 23. 1769 and 1775 ; Qermsn, Frankfort, 

1778. 
> Bisay on the Original Geniua j * Iliad ix. 4. Wood, p. 23, edit. 
and Writinffi of Homer, London, , 1824. 
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wars brought from European Greece by the descendants of 
Agamemnon after the invasion of the HeracKdae, were current 
chiefly in the region between Cumae and Smyrna, the poet's 
best established traditional residence; and the subject of 
his great i)oem indicates the place of its author just as cer- 
tainly as the poems of Walter Scott point to Tweedside as 
the favourite residence, and Scotland as the loved country of 
their author. Nor let it be said that by this argument the 
Odyssey might set up a claim for an Ithacan authorship — a 
crotchet, by the way, which has not wanted its learned advo- 
cacy ;^ for the Odyssey is not in any sense a great national 
epic like the Iliad, but only an epic of foreign adventure, 
and the romance of travel, whose hero might have his home 
anywhere. Besides, Ulysses, the representative of that cau- 
tious reticence and cunning which the Greeks knew well how 
to estimate, and by whose device in the end Troy was taken, is 
as much a hero of the Trojan war, and naturalized on Trojan 
soil, as Achilles and Hector ; and in choosing him, though 
by birth belonging to the west of European Greece, as the 
hero of a grand romance of sea and land adventure, the poet 
was choosing a hero as familiar to his audience as any that 
the native Trojan soil had to offer. Add to all this that the 
dialect of the Hellenic tongue used by the author of the 
Iliad and Odyssey is precisely such an admixture of Ionic 
and iEolian Greek as a poet living in a country of mixed 
, iEolic and Ionian population would naturally use ;* and the 
assignment of Homer to that precise region, where he is placed 



* Ulytsei'Homer : or, A Discovery 
of the True Author of the Iliad emd 
Ody$$ey, By ConBtantine Koliades. 
liondon, 1S29. 

' The recoTerj of tbe digamma in 
Homer — one of the great feats of Bent- 



ley — ^belongs to thiB head. Of this old 
iEolic letter, Payne Knight, as is well 
known (1820) made a wild use ; but 
Bekker, in his edition of 1858, has re- 
stored it to the text with great judg. 
ment and moderation. 
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l>y the popular legends, seems grounded on every proof that 
in the circumstances could be reasonably required. 

One only point remains — the most diflBcult, but happily 
the least important on this* head — the date of Homer. 
Herodotus, as is well known, states that the poet lived about 
four hundred years before his own time ;^ tliat is, in round 
numbers, about 850 B.C. But the most learned of the Greeks 
had no perfectly uniform story to tell on this matter, any 
more than on the Trojan war. They assigned various dates to 
Homer, between the earliest and the latest of which the in- 
terval is so great that at first sight one would think not even 
a probable approximation to the truth were possible But 
there were crotchety persons in ancient times as well as now ; 
and peculiar extreme views on any subject, even when pro- 
pounded by men of acknowledged talent and learning, unless 
supported by strong evidence and cogent ai^jument, are always 
to be regarded with suspicion. When, therefore, we read 
that Crates of Mallus, the celebrated founder of the I*er- 
gamene school of criticism, who flourished about the middle 
of the second century before Christ, and who was unques- 
tionably a great Homeric scholar, threw back the date of 
the poet to the very era of the Trojan war,* and that Theo- 
pompus, the historian of Philip of Macedon, who wrote 
towards the end of the fourth century before Christ, placed 
an interval of five hundred years between the poet and that 
event, bringing the old minstrel in this way down into the 
clear day of chronological history, and making him contem- 
porary with Archilochus,' we shall not feel inclined to give 
any. weight to such statements; for of these two extix»me 



* See the passage quoted, page 14 
above. 

• 01 Si irtpl Kpdrtira Aydyova-u^ a^ 



rhv c/f ro^f TpiaOcodi xp^wvf. — Proclus. 
T€pl 'Ofiifpov, — Westermaan. 

■ Clem. Stromata, i, 389 ; < Potter.) 
Easeb. Praepar. Erang. x. 1 1 . 
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dates, the one is contrary to the well-known fact in literaiy 
history, that the popular epic, growing, as it does, by an accu- 
mulation of local traditions, requires time for its develop- 
ment, while the other confutes itself, by assigning a date for 
the poet so recent, that if it had been the real one, there 
never could have been any dispute about the matter. To 
bring Homer down into the era of the Olympiads is just as 
absurd as to transport Cadmus into the midst of the Trojan 
war, or, to use a topographical illustration, to bring the grey 
cone of Ben Ledi down to Stirling Castle, or the peaks of the 
Alps down to the plain of Piedmont. With the exception of 
these two extreme points, the apparent varieties of the other 
assigned dates, as Clinton justly observes, will be found on 
examination to be greater than the real.^ We shall, how- 
ever, wisely content ourselves with remarking, that the date 
of Herodotus, with a free margin of some half a century, 
seems on the whole that date which agrees best both with 
the great majority of the authorities and with the nature of 
the case. The Eoman writers place the poet about a century 
and a half before the foundation of Rome ;* and if we take 
our previous high road of the register of the Spartan kings, 
by the help of which we got the year 1100 B.C. for the Trojan 
war, and allow after this, according to .the. general tradition 
of the Greeks, some fifty or sixty years at least for the -^lic 
and Ionic migrations, with which the legend:^ of the old Greek 
families came into Asia Minor ; and further, add to this 
another balf century to give the colonies time to settle, and 
to obtain that measure of outward prosperity which is neces- 



* dinton, Tol. i. p. 147. , 

* Nopos apad QellinDi, xtii. 21. 
-Velleius Paterculus, who wrote his 

history in the jear 30 of our era, says, 
"/erme ante annas dccccl. floruit " 



(Hitt, I. 6), and then he very justly 
quotes the well-known dtoi wv pporoi 
elffi as a proof that the poet did not 
consider that he was talking of .his 
contemporaries. 
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saiy for the growth of the highest poetry, we shall have 
reached the year 900, when the wicked Ahab and the Phoe- 
nician Jezebel were misruling Israel, which tallies with the 
date of Herodotus, if we take it for the period of the poet's 
full and perfect manhood, and the zenith of his poetic powers. 
But of this enough. The most ancient Greek chronology is a 
matter about which no wise man will care to be curious. It 
is neither possible nor needful to know all things with the 
same degree of accuracy.* 



* For the materials beIoDg;ing to this 
chapter I am principallj indebted to 
Welcker*B Epic Cydt, Laaer*B book 
above quoted, and Clinton. Ofooaree, 
at the present day, there was notmach 
to be got from Blackwell's Inquiry into 
the Life and Writvng» of Homer, Lon- 
don, 1736, though Gladstone certainly 
does not tell the whole truth about 
it when he says (i. 5), "No reader 
of Homer, in our time, would really, I 
apprehend, be the poorer if every copy 
of this book of Blackwell could be 
burned." So far as this sentence is 
true, it is true of a thousand very good, 
and in some respects very instructive 
books, which the progress of literary 
or scientific research has superseded. 
More just unquestionably is the short 
dictum of Heyne, with regard to the 
Scotch scholar: ** BlachoelU liber in 
quo primoM Uneat meiiorii doctrina 
ducUu faeUe agnoscat.*^ — (Prsef. II. 
XVI.) The book must be judged by 
the age in which the author lived, and 
the contributions which he made to 
the branch of learning on which he 
wrote. With a very considerable 
amount of reading and scholarly cul- 
ture, Blackwell was no doubt destitute 
of that critical discrimination in the use 
of authorities, without which no trust- 
worthy results in classical research are 



obtainable, fle is, besides, smitten to 
an extreme degree with that transcen- 
dental admiration for Egypt, which, 
from the days of Herodotus down- 
wards, has played so many strange 
pranks in the field of Hellenic research. 
Nevertheless the book is not without 
permanent value in some respecta, 
especially on account of the promi- 
nence which the author gives to 
Homer's character as a minstrel, not 
a literary poet, and the influence cf 
this great fundamental fact on th« 
character and style of the Homeric 
poems. On this point I consider, as 
will appear presently, that the learned 
Aberdeen Principal has anticipated 
some of the most important results of 
Wolfs criticism ; results not even now 
properly appreciated by Gladstone, 
Mure, Arnold, and the Britiah school 
generally. The book was translated 
into German by T. H. Voas in 1776, 
which surely implies some merit. On 
this book Bentley is reported to have 
said that when he had gone through 
half of it he had forgotten the begin- 
ning, and when he had finished the 
readings: of it he had forgotten the 
whole. This is likely enough to have 
been true ; but Monck (Life of Bent- 
leffi p. 622) does not consider the anec- 
dote suflSciently vouched. 



DISSERTATION IV. 

ON THE EPIC MATERIALS OF HOMER — THE EPIC CYCLE. 

The preceding discussions have endeavoured to establish 
the reality of the Iliad as based on a historical fact, and the 
reality of its author as a historical personage. Tliey have 
looked on the work as a book rather than as a poem, and its 
author as a man more than as a poet We must now 
advance a step, and inquire into the action of the poet's 
mind as a builder of an imaginative structure from historical 
materials, where these materials come directly under those 
laws of ideal harmony which subordinate the actual to the 
beautiful and the sublima And here the first question is, 
What were the epic materials that lay before Homer when he 
conceived the idea of his great work, and by what preference 
was he guided in the selection of his particular theme ? Sucli 
a question, with regard to any famous work of poetic art, 
may not always be capable of a complete answer ; but it is a 
question which the thoughtful student will always be inclined 
to put, and to which he will feel that a well-instructed expo- 
sitor ought to be able to give an answer in so far satisfactory. 
Of course the particular genius of the poet will be an im- 
portant element in such an inquiry ; and in the biographies of 
modem poets of strongly-marked individuality, tlie working 
of this element will often appear in very interesting aspects, 

VOL. I. H 
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and under very instructive circumstances; but in the case of 
Homer the personal peculiarities of the poet are so unknown 
that we have no means of bringing into view any special 
influence which liis genius may have exercised on the choice 
of his subject We must therefore be content to know the 
man altogether from his works, and cannot, of course, employ 
an unknown element to explain the production of what, so 
far as our discussion has advanced, does not yet exist Be- 
sides, in a future chapter we shall have cause to see that the 
genius of Homer and the genius of the Greek people are 
absolutely identical, so that any such personal inquiries as 
might reasonably occupy the critical historian of a Byron, a 
Wordsworth, a Shelley, a Coleridge, or a Browning, in the 
case of Homer cannot be started. Wliat remains, therefore, 
for us to consider, ia the mass of poetic material which lay 
before Homer, and the choice which he made of it ; exactly 
as if, in the case of Tennyson's 'Idylls of the King,' an 
ardent student, wishing to explain their genesis, and to set 
forth their excellences, should set himself to review all the 
French, English, and Welsh collections of Arthurian romance 
with which Our libraries are stored ; or, if Milton's * Paratlise 
Lost' were the object of his critical study, in this case, over 
and above the particular bent of the poet's genius, he should 
inquire into these five things, both as composing the atmo- 
sphere which Milton breathed, and as aflbi-ding a rich 
store of materials which he might employ — viz. (1.) Chris- 
tianity ; (2.) England ; (3.) the Reformation and the Puritan 
theology*; (4.) the Christian Scriptures, with the Talmudic 
traditions ; (5.) the revival of letters, and classical learning. 
Without an accurate consideration of these five elements, 
it is impossible that any man should form a just esti- 
mate either of the character of the architecture of the 
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great English epic, or of the merit of the architect. Now 
with regard to Homer, we are not in a condition to pre- 
sent in anywise such a satisfactory inventory either of the 
materials which he used as a poet, or of the manner in 
which he used them ; and this for the obvious reason that 
the autlior of the Iliad stands first and alone, as the ex- 
positor of the age in which he lived ; and we cannot con- 
front any part of his work with the separate material out 
of which it arose. But there do exist, nevertheless, certain 
epic materials from ancient Greece, which stand in the same 
relation to Homer that the works of the other Elizabethan 
dramatists do to those of Shakspeare ; and in these partly 
we see expanded before us no small amount of epic material 
which in Homer is only indicated or supposed, and partly, 
an equally large amoimt of material foreign to both Iliad 
and Odyssey, but which the framer of these poems had before 
him to use or not to use, as his poetic judgment might direct. 
The presentation of these materials brings us into the very 
workshop of Homer's minstrelsy, which otherwise must 
remain an isolated wonder and unexplained mystery, just 
as the New Testament, so far as its historical appearance is 
concerned, would remain inexplicable without the Old. But 
even if the Old were clean blotted out, it is so constantly 
presupposed in the New, and so inwoven into the toughest 
tissue of its record, that not only could its existence be 
proved from the New, but some of the great distinctive lines 
of its character could be revived. So it is exactly with 
regard to Homer. We have not only in a separate form the 
stores of epic material which he used, but we have em- 
bodied in the Homeric poems themselves a habitual refer- 
ence to these stores, with such frequency, and in such a 
style of familiar allusion, as can leave not the slightest 
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iloubt as to their existeuce. It is, in fact, the constant and 
characteristic style of Homer to alhide to previously exist- 
in<; epic material, just as our preachers in their sermons do 
to the familiar biography and history of the Old Testament 
The m\>e of Helen, for instance, and the judgment of Paris, 
are only indicated in the very slightest way in the Iliad ; 
but how rich a treasure of epic material lay in this legend 
is evident, both from its frequent exhibition in works of 
ancient art,' and from the lost epic of the Cypria, of w^hich 
we shall presently speak, Again, in the remarkable speech 
of Jove, at the opening of the Odyssey, the whole tragedy of 
Agamenmon and Orestes, afterwards developed by -^chylus 
into a grand dramatic trilogy, is suggested in a few lines : — 

"Q irdiroi, olov Srj w ^covs Pporol atrio&>rrat. 
c^ i^/i€(oi^ yap ifxuri koic' lfifjL€V€u' ol 8c koI avrol 
a'<frja-iv OTaardakiya-iv xnrepfiopov oAyc' €XOvariv. 
b»$ fcai vvv Aiyio-^os v7r€pfJLopov 'Arp€i6ao 
yrjfi* aXoxoi^ fivrjirniVf rbv 8' cicrai^c voanqa'avTa^ 
€iO<t»$ aiirvi' okiupov circi vpo oa ctiroficv i)fic(s, 
'Epfi€iav irf/4^aiT€5, iva-KOfjrov 'Apy€uf»6yTfiv, 

p.rJT* aUTOI^ KT€[V€IV, /*^T€ /iVCMUT^ai OKOlTtV 

Ik yap 'Opco-rao Tccris IcnrcTai 'Ar/>€A8ao, 
owttot' ay vPv^ '^^ '^*** ^5 ifitiperoi an^s. 
c5s €if>a6^ *Epfi€ias* dkk* ov <l>p€vas Aiyia-Ooio 
T€W' dyaSa <f>pov€<ov' vvv 5' dOpoa wdvT* dv€TUT€v* 

In the same way, the fourth book of the Odyssey contains 
a sketch of the adventures of some of the Greek leaders in 

» Overbeck, Die BUdtcerke zvm TTteUscken und JVoiachen EddenkreU. 

Stuttgart, 1857 ; p. 170. 

* " AUb! how prone arc human-kind to blame 

The Powers of Heaven ! From us, they say, proceed 
The ills which they endure, yet more than Fate 
Herself inflicts, by their own crimes incur. 
So now ^^gisthus, by no force constrained 
Of Destiny, Atrides' wedded wife 
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their return from T'^oy, which we know formed the subject 
of a separate epic called the NdaToi, or " the returns." The 
Neicvia, or "visit to Hades," in the eleventh book of the 
same poem, contains a rich phantasmagoric cxliibition of 
mythological and historical personages, many of them not 
otherwise named in Homer, who play a prominent part in 
the future lyrical and dramatic poetry of Greece. Pliemius 
also, and Demodocus — the two professional minstrels who 
appear in different parts of the Odyssey — are introduced 
in such a way as to make no secret of the various wealtli 
of heroic and theological tale which they kept in store. 
Phemius, in the first book, whom necessity, not choice, had 
made the poet of the insolent Ithacan suitors, commences 
singing the sad return of the Greeks from Troy — 

kirypoVy ov Ik Tpoi-qs CTTCTCiXaTO IlaAXas ^AOrjirq. 

Upon which the prudent Penelope api)ears above, looking 
out from her upper chamber, with her two attendant maids, 
and beseeches the bard to choose another theme, of which he 
had ample store, as that which he had now chosen was too 
painful to her feelings — 

iroA.A.a yap dkka fSponav ^€kKTi^pia oiSas 

€py dv^pQv T€ %€(5v T€, TttTC KActOVCTtl' (IOaSoa. 

On this Telemachus interferes, telling his mother to keep her 

Took to himself, and him at his return 

Slew, not nnwamM of his own dreadful end 

By us ; for we commanded Hermes down 

The watchful Argicide, who bade him fear 

Alike, to slay the King, or woo the Queen : 

For that Atrides* son Orestes, soon 

As grown mature, and eager to assume 

His sway imperial, should avenge the deed. 

8o Hermes spake, but his a«lvice moved not 

^ICgisthus, on whose head the whole arrear 

Oi vengeance hcap'd, at last, hath therefore falleu.'* - ( 'owi'EU. 
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feeliiij^ and herself quietly in her own apartments, for women 
have nothing to do with the court-yard and the public streets ; 
and men will have the newest ballad of the day whether it 
be pleasing to female ears or not — 

rrfv yap doi^rfv fiakXov cirucA.c&iHr* avBptaroi 

Nor is the Phifacian bard, in the eighth book; less rich in 
his resources, or less ready to sing either of the loves of the 
goils or of the wars of men as his hearers may desire.* We see, 
therefore, in what a rich atmosphere of epic material Homer 
moved. He has ojiened the chambers of his own honey- 
hive without meaning to do so ; and we know from what 
materials he built up his rhyme as certainly as we know that 
Etlinburgh was built from the sandstone of Craigleith, and 
London from the bricks of the London clay.' We see also 
how unwisely the critics of the last century talked when 
tliey found no woi-ds by which to express the superiority 
of Homer to all other poets in point of invention. Neither 
they nor we have the materials in our hands which might 
enable us to say how much Homer received from the pre- 
existing popular minstrels, and how much he added from Ids 
own genius. We can confront Goethe's 'Faust* with the 
IM)pular chap-book of the same name, and Shakspeare's 
'Antony and Cleopatra' with Plutarch's life of Antony; but, 
with regard to Homer, we can only say that the materials 
which lay before him to be used were remarkably rich, and 
that his position as an itinerant popular minstrel naturally 
led to his using them more largely and closely than a poet, 

> Odyssey i. 325 355. 



« Odyssey viii. 265 and 487. 

• A very complete list of the most 
ancient Greek ballads, which may be 



looked on as Uooieric material, will be 
found in the excellent posthumoua 
work of O. W. Nitzsch, Beitrdge stir 
GeschichU der Epischen Poesie der 
«rt>cA€n(1862), p. 147. 
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in the modern sense, writing as a literary man to litemry 
readers, would have done. In this matter Scaliger, perverse 
and prejudiced as he generally was, saw the truth : " Quw 
enim vel in Iliade vel in Ulyssea fabvlcD narrantur, cave putes 
ah ipso excogitatas, sed per ora vulgi sane multo antea circum- 
latas"^ And we learn further that the Iliad and Odyssey, with 
aU their grandeur, are only two great fragments — say, if you 
please, the only striking and eflTective fragments — but still 
only fragments of an immense floating collection of poetic 
materials existing in early Greece, and generally known and 
appreciated for centuries before Homer appeared These 
materials, worked into a poetical shape, partly by Homer 
himself, partly by his immediate successors, and forming 
when put together a complete circle or continuous sequence 
of epic tradition, were called by the Alexandrian gramma 
rians of a later age, the epic cycle ; and this is a segment of 
Greek literary history which, in however meagre an outline 
it now remains, the expositor of Homer is not, at the present 
hour, entitled to ignore. I shall therefore, in the few pages 
of this section which follow, endeavour to give some account 
of this matter, with a certain detail, but at the same time 
with all possible conciseness. 

The general classical scholar naturally draws his impres- 
sion of cyclic poems and cyclic poets from the well-known 
passage of Horace in his book of the Poetic Art, which, as it 
contains two perfectly just critical remarks on the epic art 
of Homer, may stand here at length — 

<* Nee sic incipics, ut Bcri|itur cyclius olim : 
*' Fortunam Priaiui cautabo, et nobile belluui.* 
Quid dignum tanto feret hie promissor hiatu ? 
Parturiunt monies ; nascctur ridiculus luus. 

1 PoH. V. 2. 
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Quanto rectiiLB hie, qui nil molitur ineptb f 
* Die mihi, Musa, virum, captn post tempora Troj», 
Qui mores hominom multonim vidit et urbes.' 
Non fiimum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem, 
Cogitat, ut specioaa dehinc miracula promat, 
Antiphaten, Scyllamque, et cum Cydope Chaiybdin. 
Nee reditnm Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 
Nee gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo. 
Semper ad eTentum festinat ; et in medias res, 
Non seciiB ac notas, auditorem rapit ; et, quae 
Desperat tractata nitesoere posse, relinquit : 
Atque ita mentitur, sic yeris falsa remisoet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum.'*^ 

The impression which this passage produces as a whole, if 
we refer both parts of it, as the reader naturally does, to the 
" cyclic writer" in the first line, is that the cyclic poets were 
a set of inferior versemongers, who did not know the differ- 
ence between a chronicle and a drama, and who sought to 
compensate for the poverty of their invention by the pomp- 
ousness of their professions. But accurate philologers, who 
looked more nicely into this matter, soon peixjeived that 
the impression taken up from these random remarks of 
Horace was far from affording a key to all the passages of 
the ancient writers in which cyclic poems are mentioned ; 
and Buttinann, with the honesty native to a thorough thinker, 
not much more than forty years ago confessed — ''Scio tam 
obscuram esse illam de cyclo maferiam, iU me^ns conjecturis non 
solum quod affirmcs, sed etiam quod neges nitatur!*^ There 
is some obscurity hanging about this matter still ; and where 
large conclusions are to be deduced from mere scraps and 
fragments of evidence, it is a hasty weakness of human 
nature, and more particularly of German academical nature, 

> Ar$ Poetica^ 130152. * Scholia in Odysseam (Berlin, 1821), p. 575. 
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against which one must constantly be on his guard, to build 
with much erudite pains a beautiful structure, appearing to 
rest on a solid foundation, which a single breath can anni- 
hilate. But with regard to the broad outline of this matter, 
if it is now as clear as any other point of Greek literarj' his- 
tory, to those who have eyes that see in such regions, we owe 
it to the * epischer Kyklus' of Professor Welcker, a work 
combining in a remarkable degree the minute miscroscopic 
research common to all the German scholars, with the fine 
taste, sound judgment, and healthy human feeling that 
belong to the few.* In this valuable work the Homeric 
student may see in detail all that can be said about cyclic 
poets and cyclic poems, with our existing means. For our 
present purpose it will be sufBcient to quote one or two of 
the most significant passages on the cyclic poems from the 
ancient classics, to translate the short arguments of their 
contents given by the grammarian Proclus, and prefixed to 
the Venetian Scholia,^ and then to make a few remarks on 
the literary value of the cycle, and especially in its bearing 
on the great work of Homer. 

The first reference to the cyclic poets which I shall men- 
tion is that well-known one from Clement of Alexandria, 
about the comparative antiquity of Greek and Hebrew litera- 
ture, in the first book of the ' Stromata.'^ Here that learned 
Father, after enumerating a long list of the most ancient 
Greek poets, from Orpheus downwards, in which the names 
of Arctinus, Lesches, and Eumelus appear, thi'ee poets of the 

' The merits of Welcker's book have 8er?ice which the Bonn professor has 



been fally acknowledged in his own 
coantry. Lauer, whose own work also 
is a model, calls it " the best book on 
Homer that we possess " (p. S4) ; and 
Nitzsch, in his Oeseh, der Epiach, 
BoesU, p. 217, acknowledges the great 



done, by filling np in some degree the 
literary void in the midst of which 
Homer previously stood. 

■ Scholia in ffomeri Iliadem. Bek- 
ker. Berlin, 1825. 

» Potter, 397-8. 
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cycle, says that the reason why he hat! si>ecified these names 
was because iv toU iravv iraKaioi^ rov<; rod tcukXov voifjra^ 
TiBicunv — " the poets of the cycle were placed among the very 
ancient** The same writer, in his hortatory discourse to the 
Greeks/ mentions KxnrpUuca iroirifjLaTa, certain Cyprian 
poems, on which passage the scholiast has this important 
note : — 

<< Cyprian poems are those which belong to the cycle. They con- 
tain the r^pe of Helen ; but the author of the;n is uncertain ; for 
he is one of the cyclic poets ; and those poets are called cyclic who 
narrate in a cycle the story uf the Iliad, and the events which pre- 
ceded and followed it, from true Homeric sources.*' 

Then we have a remarkable passage from Athenaeus,' which 
runs as follows : - 

" Sophocles in his Ajax having used the word cAXovs for JUJies, 
some one asked if any writer had used that word before him. To 
whom Zoilus replied, Though I am no epicure, and not curious about 
fish, yet I know well that he who wrote the poem of the battle of 
the Titans — whether it were Eumelus the Corinthian, or Arctinus 
— in the second book of that work thus writes : — 

'Ev 8* avrjj' irA<i>T04 \pv<ritnrih€% i\6ves kXXoX 
NiJ;(oi^r€5 Tratfovo-t 8i' vSaros dfiPpoo-ioio. 
And as for Sophocles, he delighted much in the epic cycle, and com- 
posed whole dramas, following exactly the heroic legends as they are 
found there." 

Then there is the passage from the Chrestomathy of Proclus 
the grammarian, which had long been well known, from the 
prominent i)osition which it occupies in the library of Photiiis,* 
and runs thus :- - 

^' He diBCUsseth what is called the epic cycle, and says that it 
commences with the marriage of Heaven and Earth, aud goes through 

1 Potter, p. 20. « VII. 277, D. 

* PhotiuB, BiUioih. <r\$\ p. 521, Hoeschel. 
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the history of the gods and heroes, till it comes to the arrival of 
Ulyaaes iu Ithaca^ and the death of that hero unwittingly hy his son 
Telegonus. And he says that the cyclic poems are still preserved, 
and that they are read by many, not so much because of their excel- 
lence, as on account of the sequence of mythological and heroic story 
which they contain. And he mentions the names of those who 
wrote these cyclic poems, and the places of their birth. He also 
makes mention of certain Cyprian poems, which some refer to 
Staainus a Cyprian, some to Hegesias of Salamis, and some to 
Homer himself, who gave them to Stasinus as a dowry when he 
married his daughter." 

From these passages, without treading on debatable ground, 
the following conclusions may be drawn with perfect safety : 
— (1.) The poems of the epic cycle were amongst the oldest 
poems in their language known to the Greeks, (2.) so old 
indeed that their authorship wias often unknown, and they 
were sometimes attributed vaguely to Homer ; (3.) That they 
were epic poems belonging to the same gQnus as the' Iliad 
and the Odyssey, and embracing those regions of ancient 
legendary story which the great poet had left unoccupied ; 
(4.) That they were much read by the Greeks, and were used 
by the later poets in common with Homer as a great quarry 
of dramatic materials. And these conclusions harmonize 
completely with the contents of the best known of these 
poems, as we get their general outline from the abstracts or 
arguments of Proclus, which we here translate :^ — 

" After this he giveth the poem called the Cypria, in eleven books, 
of which the contents are as follows : Jove consults with Themis 
about the Trojan war, whereupon Strife, when the gods are hon- 



' The abstract of the Cypria will be 
found afc the end of Welcker's second 
volnme, and in Diintzcr*B verj usefal 
C()I lection, DieFragmenie derBpischen 



Poens (Koln, 1840) ; also in Hen- 
richsen, De Canninilms C1yprii$ (Hav- 
nire, 1828). The rest is from the 
Venetian Scholia. 
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oaring the marriage of Peleus and Thetis with their presence, stiis 
up a contest between Pallas, Aphrodite, and Hera about their respec- 
tive claims to beauty, to settle which Jove orders that they all be 
conducted to Mount Ida, and submit to the arbitration of Alexander ; 
and they are accordingly conducted thither by Hermes. Alexander, 
bribed by the promise of the beautiful Helen, awards the prize to 
Aphrodite, and forthwith, under the direction of the goddess, pre- 
pares a ship for the voyage to Laoedsemon, in which expedition 
Aphrodite advises JSneas to accompany him, and prophetic utter- 
ances with regard to the voyage and its results are made by Helenus 
and Cassandra. Then Alexander sets sail, and arriving at Lace- 
dsemon, is entertained first by the l^daridae, and afterwards by 
Menelaus at Sparta, and during the hospitable banquet makes costly 
presents to his beautiful hostess. Thereafter Menelaus departs for 
Crete, leaving his commands with Helen to perform all kindly offices 
to the strangers, so long as they should choose to sojourn. But now 
Aphrodite brings Helen and Alexander together ; and soon after- 
wards they depart during the night, having first put their most valu- 
able possessions on board. During the voyage Hera raises a storm, 
which drives Alexander to Sidon, which city he takes, and thereafter 
sails for Troy, where he celebrates his marriage with Helen. Mean- 
while, in Sparta, Castor and Pollux are caught carrying off the cattle 
of Idas and Lynceus ; on this a scuffle ensues, in which Castor is 
slain by Idas; both he and Lynceus are killed by Pollux, and 
Jove confers on the two brothers the gift of an alternate immortality. 
After this Iris brings word to Menelaus of the outrage which had 
been committed on his family, and he forthwith returning to Sparta, 
holds counsel with his brother, and goes to Nestor for further advice. 
The Pylian sage, in the course of the colloquy, enters into a digres- 
sion, in which he narrates the story of Epopeus, how he brought 
ruin on himself by deflowering the daughter of Lycurgus ; as also 
the story of Gildipus, and the madness of Hercules, and the tale of 
Theseus and Ariadne. Then, the expedition being ready, they set 
sail for Asia, and landing first at Teuthrauia, lay it waste, mistaking 
that countiy for the Troad, the chief seat of Priam's power. Here 
Telephus, fighting in defence of the Teuthrauians, kills Thessander,. 
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the son of Pulynices, and is himBelf wounded by Achilles. The fleet 
now sets sail from Mysia, but being overtaken by a stonn, the 
ships are scattered, and Achilles being driven ashore at the isle 
of Scyros, is entertained there, and marries Deidamia, the daughter 
of the king. Thereafter Telephus, having come to Troy in obe- 
dience to an oracle, is cured of his wound by Achilles, and 
consents to act as a guide to the Greeks in following out the 
expedition. The fleet is then equipped a second time, and while it 
is about to sail from the harbour of Aulis, Agamenmon having killed 
a stag when out hunting in the neighbourhood, boasted that his skill 
was such that he could excel even Artemis in the chase ; at which 
vain-glorious humour the goddess being incensed, kept him wind- 
bound in the channel On this Calchas is consulted, who declares 
the cause of the wrath of the goddess, and says that she can be 
appeased only by the death of the king's daughter Iphigenia, who 
is accordingly sent for, and, under the pretence of being married to 
Achilles^ is brought to the place of sacrifice ; but the goddess substi- 
tutes a stag for the royal damsel, and transports her to the Taurian 
Chersonesus and makes her immortal. Instantly the wind changes 
and the expedition sets sail, and in a few days lands at Tenedos ; 
but on the way, as they halt at Lemnos to take food, Philoctetes 
being bitten by a snake, and an intolerable stench proceeding from 
the venomed sore, is left behind. Afterwards a strife ensues between 
Agamemnon and Achilles. The army then lands on the Trojan shore ; 
the Trojans manfully resist the landing, and ProtesUaos is slain by 
Hector ; but at the last Achilles drives the Trojans back, slaying 
Cycnus the son of Poseidon. The dead are then buried ; and an 
embassy is sent to Priam demanding the restitution of Helen and 
her property. The Trojans refuse, and the Achseans lay siege to the 
city. 

<< Thereafter they make excursions into the country, and sack the 
dties in the neighbourhood ; and after this Achilles, being desirous 
of seeing Helen, has an interview with her by favour of Themis and 
Aphrodite. Soon after, the Greeks wavering and wishing to give up 
the expedition, Achilles keeps them back ; and then he makes booty 
■of the oxen of iBneas, and sacks Lyrnessus and Pcdasus, and many 
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Other townB of the neighbourhood, besides slaying Troilns^ while 
Patroclus takes Lycaon captive and sells him as a slave to the isle 
of Lemnos. Himself from the booty receives Briscis, and Agamem- 
non, Chryseis. The poem then concludes with the death of Pala- 
medes, and the declaration of the counsel of Jove, to assist the Trojans, 
by withdrawing Achilles for a season from the Greek alliance ; to 
which is added a muster of the Trojan forces that now stand opposed 
to the Grecians. Then follows the Iliad of Homer : after which the 
Ethiopiad of the Milesian Arctinus, in five books, of which the con- 
tents are as follows : The Amazon Penthesilea, the daughter of 
Mars, and by birth a Thracian, comes to the assistance of the Tro- 
jans. She displays great prowess, but is slain by Achilles, and 
buried by the Trojans. Thersites insults Achilles, and reproaches him 
with undue tenderness shown to Penthesilea, whereupon the slanderer 
is slain, and a commotion arises in the Greek camp. Achilles after 
this sails to Lesbos, and, having sacrificed to Apollo, and Artemis^ 
and Latona, is purified from the murder by Ulysses. Then Memnon, 
the son of Aurora, clad in a panoply made by Vulcan, comes to 
assist the Trojans, and Thetis explains to her son the circumstances 
connected with this hero. The battle commences, and Antilochua 
is slain by Memnon, who is himself soon after slain by Achilles. 
Aurora obtains fn)m Jove immortality for her son. The Trojans 
are routed by Achilles, who. rushing into the city, is slain by Paris 
and Apollo. A severe fight ensues to recover the dead body of the 
fallen hero, which Ajax carries off triumphantly to the ships, while 
Ulysses keeps the Trojans at bay. Then the funeral of Antilochus 
follows, and the dead body of Achilles is laid out, and Thetis, arriv- 
ing in company with her sister and the Muses, bewails her son. 
After this Thetis carries off the body from the pyre to the Island 
Leuce, or white inland, while the Achseans raise a mound in his 
honour, and proclaim public games. Then Ulysses and Ajax strive 
for the possession of the arms of Achilles. 

Next follows the little Iliad, in four books, by Lesches of Mity- 
lene, of which the contents are as follows : The judgment in the 
strife about the arms of Achilles is given, and they are awarded to 
Ulysses by the doom of Minerva ; whereupon Ajax becomes mad, 
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breaks in upon the body of the Achseans, and kills himself. After 
this, TJlysseB, lying in wait, takes Helenus ; and in obedience to the 
prophetic directions of the seer, Diomed brings back Philoctetes 
from Lemnos, as Troy could not be taken without him. He is 
healed of his ulcer by Machaon, and fighting in single combat, slays 
Paris, whose body, rudely handled by Menelaus, is recovered by the 
Trojans, and receives funeral rites. On this Deiphobus marries 
Helen, and Ulysses bringing Neoptolemus from Scyrus, gives him his 
father*8 arms, and the shade of Achilles appears to his son. Then 
Eurypylus, the son of Telephus, arrives to assist the Trojans, and 
distinguishes himself in battle, but is slain by Neoptolemus. The 
siege of Troy is pressed, and Epeus, on the counsel of Minerva, 
constructs the wooden horse. Thereafter Ulysses, having voluntarily 
wounded himself, comes as a spy into Troy, and beiug recognised 
by Helen, makes an agreement with her about the surrender of the 
city ; and after slaying some Trojans, returns to the ships. After 
this, in conjunction with Diomed, he carries off the Palladium from 
Troy. Then the bravest of the Greeks enter into the wooden horse, 
while the mass of the army bum their tents and sail to Tenedos. 
Immediately the Trojaus, imagining themselves at length freed from 
the evils of the siege, break down a part of the wall, receive the 
wooden horse into the city, and indulge in public rejoicing, as having 
conquered the Greeks. 

" On these two poems follows * the Capture of Troy,' in four 
books, by Arctinus of Miletus, of which the contents are as follows : 
The Trojans are represented as standing in crowds roimd the wooden 
horse, deliberating what they ought to do with it, some saying it 
ought to be hurled down the steep rock, others that it ought to be 
burnt, others that it should be consecrated to Minerva, and the 
opinion of these last prevails. Then they give themselves over to 
feasting as being delivered from the war. Meanwhile two enor- 
mous serpents suddenly appear and devour Laocoon and one of his 
sons. Troubled at this portent, ^neas and his comrades retire to 
Ida, and Sinon, who had previously entered the city, raises the fire- 
signals to the Greeks. Then the Greek army sails- back from 
Tenedos ; those within the horse leap out on the foe, slay many, and 
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take the city by storm. Xeoptolemus kills Priam, who had fled for 
refuge to the altar of the family Jove, and Menelaus finding Helen, 
takes her to the ships, after killing Deiphobus. The Oilean ^ax 
violently carries off Cassandra, and along with her the sacred image 
of Minerva ; at which sacrilegious deed the Greeks in anger order 
him to be stoned ; but he, taking refuge at the altar of Minerva, is 
saved. Then the Greeks saU away, and Minerva prepares destruc- 
tion for them on their voyage home. Ulysses having slain Astyanax, 
Neoptolemus receives Andromache as his prize, and the other spoils 
are divided. Demophoon and Acamas having found ^thra, carry 
her off. Then, setting the city on fire, they sacrifice Polyxena upon 
the tomb of Achilles. 

<< Then follows * the Returns,* in five books, by Agias of Troezene, 
of which the contents are as follows : Minerva raises a strife between 
Agamemnon and Menelaus about the voyage homeward. Agamem- 
non remains with the intention of propitiating the wrath of the 
goddess, while Diomed and Nestor depart, and arrive safely in their 
own country. After these Menelaus sets out, and lands in Egypt 
with only five ships, all the others having been lost on the voyage. 
Calchas, Leonteus, and Polypoetes march on foot to Colophon, and, 
arriving there, bury Tiresias, who had died in that place. While 
Agamemnon and his party are about to sail, the shade of Achilles 
appears, and endeavours to dissuade them from the enterprise, pre- 
dicting the misfortunes that would take place. Then an account is 
given of the storm at the Capharean rocks, and the unhappy end of 
Ajax the Locrian is described. Meanwhile Neoptolemus, by the 
advice of Thetis, makes the journey by land, and, arriving in Thrace, 
overtakes Ulysses at Maronea, and then completes the remainder of 
the journey. Arrived in Thessaly, he buries Phoenix, and then 
departs for the country of the Molossians, where he makes himself 
known to Peleua. . . . The poem ends with the revenge which Orestes 
and Pylades take for the murder of Agamemnon by ^gisthus and 
Clytemnestra, and the return of Menelaus to his own country. 

" Next in order comes the Odyssey of Homer. Then the Telego- 
niad, in two books, by Eugammon of Cyrene, of which the contents 
are as follows : The suitors are buried by their relations ; and 
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UlyBses, having sacrificed to the Nymphs^ sails to Ells, and is enter- 
tained hy Folyxenos, and receives in gift a bowl with the history of . 
Trophonius, Agamedes, and Augeas etnbossed on it. Then he mar- 
ries Callidice, the queen of the Thesprotians. Thereafter a war 
arises between this people, commanded by Ulysses, and the Biygians. 
In this war Mars puts to flight the companions of Ulysses, but the 
hero himself is assisted by Minerva. 

<< After the death of Callidice, Polypoetus, the son of Ulysses, 
succeeds to the kingdom, while he himself returns to Ithaca. Mean* 
^hile Telegonus, having gone to seek his father, lands at Ithaca, 
and lays waste the island, and Ulysses, fighting in defence of his 
country, is slain by his own son in ignorance. Then Telegonus, on 
discovering his crime, carries his father*s body along with Telemachus 
and Penelope to his ovn mother, who makes them immortal ; and 
Telegonus lives with Penelope, and Telemachus with Circe.'* 

These extracts, along with the few meagre fragments that 
are found in Duntzer's collection, contain substantially all 
that we know about the contents of the cyclic poems ; and 
the ingenious sedulity which has impelled Mtzsch, Welcker, 
and other German scholars, with a partial and slippery suc- 
cess, to reconstruct the lost organisms in their totality, will 
excite the admiration of some British students, the ridicule 
of others, and the imitation of none. Questions have also 
been raised and investigations made as to the exact poems 
that were actually included in the cycle ; and in this region 
the native Scottish caution of Mure has declined to follow 
the minute daring of the Germans.^ We can only say with 
certainty that the most important poems in the collection 
were those which were either introductory or supplementary 
to the two great stories of the Iliad and the Odyssey ; and 
that next to these the stories of the Theban war and the 
adventures of Hercules afforded the most abundant material 

» Mure, Literary History of Chreece, vol. ii. p. 258. 
VOL. I. I 
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lor tlie epic poetrj' of early Greece. The Tliebaii war is 
mentioned by Pausanias as by far the most notable contest 
that Greeks cfirried on against Greeks in the heroic age ;* 
and the poem of the cycle, which treated of this war, is 
jjraised as the best of the old epic poetry after Homer ; it 
is also mentioned by Lucretius, along with the Trojan war, 
as amongst the most ancient facts of which there is any 
memory : — 

'* Prseterea si nulla fuit genitalis ongo 
Terranim ct coeli, seniperque seterna fuere, 
Cur Bupra belluui Thebanum et funera Trqjae, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinere poetae."^ 

Propertius, also, while disclaiming for his own erotic muse 
any sympathy with such lofty themes, seems to include the 
whole domain of the early epic cycle, along with the oxien 
sicm which it after\i'ards received : — 

" Non ego Titanes canerem, non Ossam Olympo 
Iinimsituni, ut coelo Pclion esset iter, 
Non veteres Thebas, nee Pergama nomen Horneri, 
Xerxis et imi>erio bina coisse vacla." 

Here we have the three phases which Greek epic poetry 
was destined to tmverse distinctly indicated,— the theological, 
of which Hesiod is now our only iyY^e, the heroic, represented 
by Homer, and the historical by Choerilus of Samos, who, 
about the time of the I'eloponnesian war, wrote a poem on 
the expedition of Xerxes in hexameter verse. On the exploits 
of Hercules, the most famous of the ancient epic poems was 
called the * Capture of Oichalia,' — Oi;;^aXia9 aXoxrt?, — which 
Suidas attributes to Homer, and which has a peculiar inter- 

» IX. 9. 2. Compare Schol Soph,, O. C. 1370. * Lib. v. 324. 
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est attaching to it from an old Samian tradition connected 
with the immediate successors of Homer, which Strabo men- 
tions in his account of that island. A native of Samos, 
says the geographer, was Creophylus, who, they say, once 
hospitably entertained Homer, and received as a reward for 
his kindness from the grateful bard the poem called Ot;^aX/a9 
aXcoaii;, with the right to use it as his own. And then he 
goes on to quote an epigram of Callimachus, in which he 
makes the book speak, claiming its real authorship for 
Creophylus,^ but yielding not unwillingly to the usurpation 
of a more honourable name, thus : — 

" A Samian made me once a minstrel brave, 
Who to old Homer entertainment gave ; 
The woes of Eurytus, Oichalia's king, 
And lole, maiden yellow-hair'd, I sing ; 
Now critics tind in me Homeric fire, 
Though well I know Creophylus was my sire. 
So be it ! while they filch my master's fauie, 
They praise his work, liuk'd to great Homer's name."^ 

So much for the contents of the cyclic poems. As for their 
authors, so little is known, that except for the sake of tracing 
them chronologically, where that is possible, from Homer, 
they need no special mention. The earliest of them, Arctinus 
the Milesian, called " a disciple of Homer" by Artemon in his 
book concerning the poet, is placed by Suidas in the ninth 
Olympiad, and four hundred years after the Trojan war. 
Eusebius places him in the first Olympiad.^ The date thus 
given to Arctinus places him quite close to Homer, accoi-ding 



> XIV. 638 C. 

• On Creophjlus, compare Plut. 
Lycurg, 4, and Plato, Eep. x. p. 600 
B., who calls him h-aipw 'Ofi-fipov^ — 
the comrade of Homer. 



' Suiihis in voce^ and EuBebius, 
Chron,j who synchronizes him with 
Pckah the son of Bemaliah, 2 Kings 
XV. 37. 
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to the reckoning of Herodotus ; and this proximity is another 
argument in favour of that i^eckoning which for other reasons 
was above prefen-ed ; for it would evidently not be natural 
to remove the distinguished disciple too far in time from the 
master to whose school he belonged. The name of Arctinus 
also occurs in the curious old stucco tablet, used in all pro- 
bability as a pictorial aid to teaching in the old Soman 
schools, called the Tabula Iliaca} In this tablet occurs like- 
wise the name of the second notable cyclic poet in the list of 
Proclus, Lesches the Lesbian, whom Eusebius places in the 
thirtieth Olympiad, 657 B.C., and SynceUus, between Archi- 
lochus and Thales, contemporary with the early Spartan poet 
Alcman. To Agias of Trcezene, the author of the * Eetums,' ac- 
cording to I*ix)clus, no special date is assigned ; but that poem 
is by some attributed to Eumelus of Corinth,* whom Clemens, 
in the passage above quoted, makes older than Archilochus 
and contemporary with Archias, by whom the Corinthian 
colony of Syracuse was founded in the year 734 B.C.* The 
most recent of these writers of the early Epic school of 
Greece, Eugammon of Cyrene, is comparatively quite modem, 
being ranked by Syncellus along with ^sop and Pythagoras, 
as belonging to the period when Tarquin and Pisistratus 
were attempting to quash the rising liberties of the West, 
then represented by the vigorous aristocracy of Kome and 



1 The Tabula Iliaca was found on 
tlic Appian road, at a place called 
FrcUocchie, not far from the ancient 
Bovillie, about twelve miles from 
Rome. It will be found in Viscontt, 
MM.f cap. IV. 68 ; Millin, Oalerie 
Aff/thol, Plate cl. ; and in Mhller'a 
little book, De Cydo Or(Ecorum Epico, 
Leipz. 1829, in a cheap form very con- 
venient for students. 

* That is, if the EdfioKxw, in Schol 



Find. 01. XIII. 31, may be considered 
a misprint for E^fiiyXcw; aa Welcker 
thinks, which seems quite reasonable. 
But Pansanias, who often alludes to 
Eumelus (it. 4. 1, and ii. 1.1), does not 
know of his authorship of the i^^orot. 

■ The chronologists place him thirty 
yenrs further back (761 B.C. Clinton), 
and this harmonizes perfectly with the 
epithet Iri^pXriKkvcu, used by. Cle- 
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the rising democracy of Athens, that is, more exactly, in the 
year 566 B.c. 

Such are the few facts that are certainly known with re~ 
gard to the cyclic poems and their authors ; but the conclu- 
sions with regard to the character and composition of the 
Homeric poems, warranted by these facts, are by no means 
unimportant. In the first place, we see clearly fix)m these 
accounts that there existed, at a time closely bordering on 
Homer, a regular series of epic poets, carried down to the 
very borders of the Marathonian age in Athens ; for what- 
ever may be asserted or conjectured about the poetical value 
of these books, that there is a real epic unity of plan in their 
arguments generally, will certainly not be denied by any one 
who carefully considers the documents. The hero who gives 
unity to the ^thiopiad is manifestly Achilles, while Ulysses 
stands forth as plainly the central figure of the " little Iliad." 
Unquestionably the Boman critic knew what he was talking 
about, when he ridiculed the pretentious self- trumpeting and 
the prosy exposition, from Leda's egg downwards, of some 
" poeta Cyclicus," who wrote an account of the Trojan war, 
as we saw above.^ Doubtless also Callimachus, in one of 
his epigrams,* was not shooting an arrow which could not 
find a mark, when he said — 

" I hate a cyclic poem, and I shy 

The road that souudB with everybody's clatter ; 
I hate the love that every smile can buy, 

And from the public well I drink no water ; 
All vulgar things that everybody uses 
I do detest;" 

and another turner of small vei-scs might certainly calculatt^ 
on the ready sympathy of many a reader when he wrote— 

* Supra, p. 120. * Callim. JtJp. 30. 
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Tovs KVKkioiS toi'toin' TO IS avTOLp cxTCtTo A,€yorra5, 
Mtcro), XitnroSvras dkkorpitav lirttav — 

*• I hate your bij(-mouthe<l Epic-mongers, men 
Who till their lines with ^then,' * wfi/tt time," aud * ir/i«t /' 
A purple robe of many rags and hues, 
Tliey patch from Homer, and call theft the Muse !" * 

As little need we (luestion that Aristotle had good reason 
for his remark, that the number of separate tragedies which 
could be car\'ed out of these cyclic poems, compared with 
the few tliat were yielded by the Iliad, was a striking proof 
of the superior unity of plan, and the more mtense dramatic 
action in the great work of Homer.* But these strictures 
cannot, consistently with the present state of our knowledge, 
be taken so broadly as to place Arctinus, Lesches, Eumelus, 
and the whole body of early Greek epic poets, out of the 
category of poets altogether, as mere rhyming chroniclers, 
stringing old l(»gends together, according to a mere sequence 
of events, without an ideal organism and an imaginative 
coherence.* There is indeed no proof that Homer and Calli- 
machus referred to these venerable old Homerids at all ; 
a cyclic i)oein in the Alexandrian and post-Alexandrian ages 
being a phrase, as Welcker has amply demonstrated, of a 
very comprehensive and various significance. We have 
therefore in the most ancient Greece an early epic school, 
as we have in early England a dramatic school ; and the 

* Pollianus in Antliul. Pal. xi. w^pffis aal dir6irXouf Koi Zhtaw gal 
130. Tptt>dS(t,—Poet, 23. 

I * Wolf (J^roi 126) misconceived this 

* ToiyapoCf ix yukv *IXid5ot Ktd *05v<r- subject altogother, partly no doubt from 
ffdas fxia rpayf^Ua woidrat ixaHpas tbe influence which bis own favourite 
ij dvo fidyau, in. Si Kvwpiup iroXXal koX idea exercised over him, ^mrtljr be- 
T^f funpds 'IXidbos t\4op 6ktw, olov cause before Welcker tbe subject of the 
SwXwv Kplait, 4>tXoffri^i7$, NfowrdXefios, \ epic cycle had never been seriously 
BvpmrvXos, wruxfia, Adxau^ai, 'IXlov , considered. 
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historical reality of the inferior personages of that school 
\yemg universally adniitted, it seems a most unreasonable 
proceeding to deny reality to their great Coryphaeus, and 
explain him away with an air of superior wisdom into a 
myth or a symbol, or an eponymous nobody. In the second 
place, as has been well argued by Mure,^ the existence of 
these inferior epic writers constitutes the strongest possible 
argument for the previous existence of their great prototypes, 
in the shape in which we now have them. For the attentive 
reader will no doubt have observed how carefully all the 
writers mentioned abstain from meddling with that portion 
of the epic material which had been appropriated by Homer. 
The Iliad and the Odyssey were ground already possessed 
and sacred. Had Arctinus known nothing of the Iliad, as 
containing in full epic completeness that grand event in 
the life of Achilles which we now admire in the Iliad, but 
known it only vaguely as a famous collection of loose floating 
ballads about the Trojan war, he woxdd certainly not have 
commenced his poem, with such curious accuracy, as Quintus 
Smyrnaeus did afterwards in his post- Homeric epic, at tlie 
very moment where Homer's story breaks off. Lastly, it is 
plain, from the abstracts given of these early epic poems, that 
the longest of them was of very inferior magnitude to the* 
Odyssey or the Iliad, as we now have these poems, or even 
to the Iliad curtailed of its proportions by one-third, accord - 
ing to Mr. Grote's theory, to be presently discussed; and 
these comparative magnitudes in the present case stand in 
direct proportion to the estimate which ancient Greece 
formed of the comparative stature of their authors. And 
justly so. Because though mere bulk is not itself a proof of 
genius, and verses, like testimonies, ought to be weighed, not 

» Vol. ii. p. 312. 
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counted, nevertheless when magnitude is combined with 
genius, the work of larger extent will be the work likewise 
of a more powerful inspiration. A great genius is naturally 
fertile, strong, and comprehensive. A large river makes for 
itself a broader channel than a tiny brook ; a chariot with 
six horses is not so easily driven at full gallop as a gig with 
one ; the architect of a cathedral with many parts requires a 
more ample intellectual survey, and a more constant eye for 
harmony, than the builder of a petty chapeL The Greeks, 
felt this ; and therefore, though in the early age of literary 
reflection there was a certain confounding of the author of 
the twa great epics with some inferior minstrels of the cycle, 
yet from this popular error the sound judgment of the great 
mass of thinking Hellenes soon drew back. They knew 
Homer by his works, even as we, in some old thick-walled 
mountain-hold in this part of the world, love to recognise a 
liuge sword which only a Bruce or a Wallace could wield 

One question only under the present "head remaina What 
led Ilomer, amid the ample wealth of traditional epic mate- 
rials that lay before him, to choose the wrath of Achilles for 
his theme ? The wrath of Achilles and the death of Hector 
— for the one implies the other — are only the most decisive 
moments of the Trojan war ; and the Trojan war was chosen 
by an -^Eolo- Ionian minstrel as the subject of a great popular 
epic, simply because it was the most famous epic event 
native to the soil, and one that stinted most forcibly the 
greatest number of chords in the hearts of the Greek coIot 
nists in those regions.* The Heracleidan invasion of the 
I^eloponncsns, as we have already seen,^ sent the expelled 
Ach<Taus of the Peloponnesus, and ahiong them the descend- 
ants of Agamenmon, to find new settlements on the sunny 
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coasts of Asia Minor. These emigrants, of course, brought 
with them the rhynied praises of their kings and chieftains, 
faithfully preserved since the great Trojan expedition, in the 
songs of the family minstrels ; and of these songs, grafted on 
the I^amean ballads of the Troad, Homer was the inheritor. 
To such on audience as that which listened to the minstrel 
lore on the coasts of the -^gean about three hundred years 
after the taking of Troy, a poet who should have chosen the 
Argonautic expedition, or the Theban war, or the exploits of 
Hercules, as the theme of a weighty song, would have shown 
liimself deficient alike in the instinct of the true poet and 
the tact of the professional minstrel* 

• Connected with the choice of his subject may be men- 
tioned the singular fancy of Mitford, that Homer must have 
written before the return of the Heraclidae, otherwise he 
would certainly have taken some notice of that remarkable 
event* But the argument from silence is always weak, 
even when to have mentioned a particular fact would have 
strengthened the cause of the speaker. But according to 
the account of the natural choice of his subject just given. 
Homer, who as an Ionian poet inherited the glories of an 
Ionian race, had no more to do with the Dorian invaders of 
the Peloponnesus than Virgil, whose hero was a Trojan, 
had with the Greeks, or Milton in his Christian epics with 
Mohammed' 



> On this subject, Diincker, in hiH 
OesehiehU des AUerth. i. 275, has 
written admirably; aa indeed there 
are few GermaiiB who combine such 
extent of learning with Buch brt adth 
of view, moderation, sound sense, and,- 
at the same time, write in such a 



plain, weighty, lucid, and eiTectivc 
style. 

« Vol. i. 

* The other arguments of Mitford 
arc eqnally weak, and are ably re* 
futed by Ch'nton, vol. i. p. 362. 



DISSERTATION V. 

ON THE GENERIC CHARACTER OF THE MINSTREL EPIC, AS CON- 
TRASTED WITH THE EPIC OF UTERARY CULTURE— MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS OF THE HEROIC AGE. 

The foregoing discussions seem to embrace everything of 
an external and extraneous nature, the knowledge of which 
is necessary to a true appreciation of the great national 
epic of ancient Greece. We now come to look at the poem 
itself — to what the theologians call the internal evidence 
that appertains to this most important document of literary 
history. Of course, the first thing to be done here is to 
read the poem ; and, presuming that all those who take 
any interest in such inquiries as the present are familiar 
with the general scope and the grand outline of so famous 
a work, I proceed now to state, under a few brief heads, the 
generic character of the poetry to which it belongs. And 
the important proposition here to be laid down is, that the 
Iliad belongs to that genus of the great Epic family which 
the Germans call the Volksc2}os, and which we may trans- 
late literally, the popular epic, as opposed to the Kuristepos, 
or the epic of literary culture. In fonn, these two genera 
are of course one. They must contain whatever is essential 
to a great narrative poem of lofty conception, of stirring 
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power, and of great national significance. But in tone, spirit, 
and contents, they may be, and to some extent always are, 
essentially difl'erent. Milton and Homer are both great epic 
poets; but the work of the one is as dififerent in style, 
tone, and effect from the work of the other, as a Florentine 
palace is from a Swiss cottage. Now, the peculiar character 
and tone of the Iliad and Odyssey, apart from the question 
of structure and organism, is specifically the tone and charac- 
ter which belongs to minstrel poetry, or, as we call it fami- 
liarly, ballad poetry, as distinguished from the productions 
of poetic art in an age of literary culture. The difference 
between minstrel poetry and the poetry of literary art is 
given necessarily with the character of the age to which it 
belongs. The minstrel sings or recites for the entertainment 
of a race of simple but stout and healthy- minded men, who 
know nothing of books; the literary poet writes and pub- 
lishes for a generation of nice readers, subtle thinkers, and 
fastidious critics — a people who can do nothing without 
printed paper, and for whose souls books have become almost 
as essential as bread is to their bodies. The conditions 
of growth being so totally diverse, it cannot be that the 
flower and the fruit brought to maturity imder such differ- 
ent influences should not present a corresponding diversity. 
And yet of such difficult attainment is the true appreciation 
of a poet removed from us by wide gulfs both of time and of 
habitude, that we have had great poets, like Cowper, who do 
not seem to have been able to distinguish between the tone 
of Milton and the tone of Homer. Perhaps even in the year 
1865, seventy years after the publication of Wolfs * Prole- 
gomena,* in a country cliaracteristically conservative of tradi- 
tional opinions, there may be some to whom the words of 
that great critic may apply : " Nondum enim prorsics ejccia 
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et explom est eorum ratio, qui Hamerum et CallimacKum et 
Virgilium et Nonnum et Miltonum eodem animo Itgunt, nee, 
quid uniuscujusque cetas feral, expendere legendo et computarc 
laborantr^ And the name of the false criticisms is legion, 
which have been pronounced on the assumption that the 
author of the Iliad ought to be compared, in the first place, 
•and specially, with the author of the '^neid' and of the 
* Paradise Lost/ because in point of artistic fonn and structure 
the works of these different authors are identical This is 
an error much more pardonable indeed, though not less 
injurious in its effects, than that common one which so long 
led our British critics to compare -^chylus with Comeille 
or Shakspeare, merely from the delusive similarity of the 
name by which the works of the great writers for the ancient 
and modern stage were known ; while in truth our tragedy, 
in all its great means of producing effect, is one thing, and 
the Greek T/m^wSu* another, — being rather a sacred opera, 
and having more points in common with the musical exhi- 
bition now called an oratorio, than with our existing tragedy. 
Let us therefore endeavour to state some of the leading 
chamcteristigs of the popular Epic, characteristics which it 
has in common with all ballad poetry, in the same way that 
a grand cathedral in the Gothic style has all its most striking 
features in common with a small chapel or shrine built in 
the same style. In variety of parts, in magnitude, grandeur, 
and proportion only, does the Iliad of Homer differ fn)m the 
ballad poetry, out of which, as the natural intellectual food 
of the infancy of all nations, it was developed. Not a few 
persons I have observed seem to think that Homer is de- ' 
gradedwhen he. is called a ballad-singer, even if I should 
call him the king of ballad -singers, who may differ as much 

* Prolegomena J xii. 
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from his congeners as a political king does from a b^gar ; ^ 
but no man who knows what ballad-poetry really contains, 
and who is at all capable of perceiving its peculiar merit, 
will allow himself to be deceived by a superficial notion of 
this sort. By the word ' ballad' is implied nothing vulgar, 
careless, or slipshod, but only a something of simplicity, 
nature, and truth, which belongs to all early popular poetry, 
as distinguished from the poetry of advanced literature and 
highly cultivated art " Hcec earmina paullo dUigentivs 
eognUa admirandam ostendunt vim ncUurce .atque ingenii, 
minorem artis, mdlam reconditce doctrince et exquisitce!'^ 
These are the words of the greatest modem Homerid, Wolf; 
and I consider they contain the most important sentence in 
his masterly 'Prolegomena' Let us then attempt to bring for- 
ward one or two points constituting the generic character of 
the popular Epic, to which, the Diad belongs. The examples 
for our present u^e wiU be taken from that poem, but the 
points themselves are derived from a large induction of all 
popular poems, from the simplest street ballad, the historical 
ballads of the Servians, the modem Greeks, and our own 
Scottish ballads, to such large narrative stmctures as the 
Niebelungen lay, the Carlovingian and Arthurian romances, 
the great Finnish poem the Kalewala, the Ossianic songs, and 
the ponderous heroic poems of the Hindoos. Now the first 
great characteristic of the popular Epic, as of the ballads 
which furnish its material, is that it has to do with great 
national facts, and persons of national celebrity, and that it 
presents a living picture of truly national manners, customs. 



' " Vates ille taniuro distat a silves- 
triuiD coetuum cantoribus, quantum 
a poetis emditaruni eetatum."— Wolf, 

* The agreement here with Scauqeb 



is sinking : " Homeri ingeniuni maxi- 
mum, tirs ejusmodi ut earo\potius in- 
venisse quam excoluiese videatur.'* — 
Poet. V. 2. 
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and sentiments. In other words, it is the genius of the 
people that dominates, not of the individual. Among 
modern poets, Wordsworth, for instance, represents his own 
philosophical self; Coleridge, his own metaphysical self; 
and Shelley, his own transcendental self ; but they do not 
represent the British nation, and have, with all their genius, 
only a comparatively small section of admirers. Not so 
Homer. He represented the Greeks as much as a spokes- 
man of an English jury does the sentiments of the jury ; as 
much as an orator in a Christian pulpit does the faith and 
devout feelings of a Christian congregation ; as much as the 
writer of a leading article in the * Times* does the general 
social instincts and political tendencies of the English people. 
We are to accept, therefore, as already said, his Trojan war, 
his Achilles, his Agamemnon, his Ulysses, as great primal 
facts in the consciousness of the Asiatic Hellenes ; as great 
human facts, contradistinguished from those phantoms of 
degraded water-gods and mud-gods of which Forchhammer 
and other ingenious Germans have speculated. We need 
not, however, beat our brains to inquire in what precise year, 
or in M'hat century before Christ, the expedition against 
Priam took place : much less shall we quote the verses of an 
old ballad-book without discrimination in every case, as if 
they were the clauses of an Act of Parliament ; for we know 
that we have to do with a work of imagination, and that the 
popular imagination, though it does not employ itself in form- 
ing fictitious personalities, has a M'ondrous virtue sometimes 
most strangely to transform real ones. But the important mat- 
ter in Homer, and such works, is not so much the tinith of the 
individual facts, as the truthfulness of the general i*epresen 
tation. In the Iliad and Odyssey we have the most truthful 
picture of Greek life in the early ages, and the leading traits 
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of Greek feeling and Greek faith in all ages. It is the remark 
of Aristotle, that Homer, though not in form a dramatist, is 
the most dramatic of all Greek writers, for, except in his ex- 
ordinm of a few Unes, he never spetJss in his own person, but 
at once introduces his characters speaking, and they always 
speak consistently with the occasion, and with themselves.^ 
This is what the Germans call the objectivity, or objectiveness 
of the Homeric style — a phrase that, like certain other Ger- 
man phrases, has obtained great currency amongst us lately, 
though I am not sure that we have got any new idea along 
with it. Certain it is, however, that all popular poetr)', and 
especially Homeric poetry, is eminently objective, or, as I should 
rather say, in old unscholastic English, dramatic. Homer did 
not desire to poetize himself any more than St. Paul did to 
preach himself* He is only a showman ; and his poem is 
the moving panorama of Greek life. Look at it " Away !" 
said Fuseli, to some of the poets and poetlings of his time, 
" away with your big words and your sublime flights, and 
your transcendental ecstasies and your vague emotions, and 
your windy fatherlandizing ; give me a picture, give me 
something that I can see, something that I can paint, some- 
thing that I can find in every page of rare old Homer !"^ 



" Poet. IV. 9, and xxiv. 7. 

* "Homer's eje is always on bis 
object; Pope composes witb his eye 
on bis stjle, into which be translates 
bis object '* — Arhold, On TransUuing 
Homer J Lect, i. p. 21. 

' The peculiar claim of Homer to be 
called the painter among poets has 
been lately stated by Ijord Derby, one 
of the most accomplished and success- 
fa] of recent English translators of the 
Iliad, at the annual dinner of the Royal 
Academy, May i, 1866, in the follow- 
ing eloquent language :— " If it be true 



that itt fnctura poesU — if it be true that 
poetry is word-painting and painting is 
visible poetry, then I think I may ven- 
ture to claim for that great original I 
have endeavoured to copy, that he was 
among the greatest painters of any 
country in the worlJ. For, let me ask 
you and this assembly, what are the 
great qualities which are required to 
form a distinguished painter? First, 
I apprehend, they are fidelity to nature, 
a genuine appreciation of the beauties 
of nature ; a vivid imagination ; a cor- 
rect and anatomical knowledge of the 
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One of the most striking manifestations of this painter's 
instinct in Homer is the manner in which he uses epi- 
thets. These qualifications of the subject are not only with 
him peculiarly abundant, but used in a manner quite abhor.- 
rent from our ideas of taste, derived as these are from the 
practice of poetical artists of a later age. With our poets 
the epithet belongs to the action and the position, and varies 
always curiously and cunningly as these vaiy. In Homer, 
after the model of the ballad-singers, the epithet cleaves to 
the man, and goes about with him constantly, as a red coat 
does with a soldier, or a shovel hat with a bishop.^ To the 



fonnRtion of the human frame ; a cor- 
rect and almost aqnaHy anatomical 
knowledge of all the ex|>r8BnonB, feel- 
ings, and passions of the human mind ; 
a correctness of outline, boldness of 
touch, a TiTidness of colouring, a judi- 
cious distribution of light and shade ; 
and, the great quality of all others, in 
grouping the subjects together, so to 
arrange your groups that each indivi- 
dual figure shall possess its own char- 
acteristic merit and pofiition, and yet 
all unite to concentrate the eye and 
attention on the great central and prin- 
cipal figure of the group. Now, if 
thc8e are really the characteristics of 
painting, I claim for Homer that in no 
age and no country has any painter 
surpassed the infinite variety of his 
achievements. It is not in one branch 
alone, but it is in historical painting, 
in landscape, I may say even in pnr- 
tniit painting, he stands almost unri- 
valled in each and every one of them. 
If he dchircs to bring before you an 
extended group of gods, or wannnrs, or 
chieftains in debate, he' presents a 
variety and individuality among them 
that would create the envy of a Maclise, 
a Herbert, or a Frith. If he desires to 



represent the ocean in its milder or 
stormier chai^cters by a few rapid 
touches, .he produces a sketch a Stan- 
field might look on with envy. If he 
paints the vineyard or harvest-home, 
he bathes the landscape in a flood of 
light which a Linnell would hardly 
venture to emulate. And, passing to 
the wilder features of rural life, 'the 
representation of the passions and con- 
tests of the brute creation — if he 
attempts to describe a lion springing at 
and striking down* a bull in the midst 
(»f the herd, or a wounded boar turning 
on his pursuers, or a pack of wolves 
with blood-stained jaws lapping with 
their lean tongues the cool surface of 
some dark-watered fountain^ or a 
wounded panther writhing itself up the 
spear that has transfixed her in order 
to reach her assailant, the few touches 
which Homer gives bring before the 
mental eye the whole scene with a life 
and vigour which could' hardly be 
equalled by an Ansdell or surpassed 
by a Ijandseer." 

* On this, as on most other points, 
Keble had a true insight into the 
genius of Homer's poetry : — '* Priete- 
rea, non obscure redolet turn rustici- 
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same pictorial instinct belongs the peculiar breadth and 
detailed minuteness of the Homeric similes, which seldom 
rest contented, as our modem similes do, with flashing out 
the one point of analogy required for the occasion, but gene- 
rally indulge in painting out the picture, for the pure ima- 
ginative luxury of looking at the object in its completeness. 
If T were to give examples of this pictorial richness, combined 
with simplicity,' in the rare old minstrel, I should occupy the 
whole section in stringing pearls. Take only two instances : 
first, the simile of the stalled Tiorse, which occurs twice in 
the Iliad, once in the sixth book in reference to Paris, and 
once again, in the fifteenth book in reference to Hector : — 

" Nor then fais lofty hall to leave was Alexander slow ; 
His fine-wrought mail he deftly dight all burnished fair to view, 
And with wiog'd feet from street to street right through the town 

he flew : 
Even as a horse in stall confined, and fed with ample grain, 
Snaps his harsh bond, and eager beats with sounding hoof the 

plain ; 
Oft hath he gone to lave his flanks in the deep smooth river's bed, 
' And now the well-known stream he seeks and high he rears his 

head ; 
Adown his shoulders shakes his mane ; proud of his strength 

is he ; 
And flings his limbs light o*er the turf where the haunts of horses be. 



tatem, tnm militiain, qnod in illo regum 
ducumque cfaoro vix unuin ahenimque 
invetiias, cui non adhrereat suum quo- 
damiDodo cognomen. Hinc ilia, v6das 

KOfw0aio\o% '^KTtapf sexcenta alia. 
Erant illaa forniQlie solenoes ac piene 
legitimie, qnas tan turn non religio 
fuisset praeterire. Neqae vero in Decs 
Bolns bominesqae convenit iste tQv 

VOL. I. 



olKcUaw U8U8 : Tenim etiam rem quam- 
qne notiasimam suo tanquam appoRito 
omavit. Exempli loco sint, TeunjXiYli 
BdtmTos. drpirycToj BdKaffcUj fiipoirei 
AyOpwToi, K-fipvuei Xiyij^oYfoi, fuLyuxa 
Xttoi, caetera id genus. Ea qui fasti- 
dio habent, parum vidisse putandi sunt 
in Bimplici illo ac plebeio sennonc, 
cujas quasi norma in Homericis omnia 
fere metiri debemus." 

K 
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Thus Priam*B bod from Troy came forth all eager for the fray, 
Far-gleaming in his burnished arms like the light that lords the 
day." 

Then take the famous lines from the parting of Hector and 
Andromache : — 

" Thus he : and stretch'd his arm to clasp his infant son so dear ; 
But on the breast of his well-zoned nurse the child shrunk back 

with fear, 
Scared at the gleam of the bumish'd brass which cased that 

warrior dread, 
And 8cream*d to see the horse-hair crest high nodding o'er his head. 
The father laugh*d, the mother smiled ; then Hector brave unbound 
The helmet from his head, and laid it glittering on the ground. 
And kissed his son and dandled him aloft with fondest joy, 
Then to great Jove and all the gods thus pray'd to bless the boy : 
Jove and ye mighty gods, grant this my son one day may be 
As I am now to Trojan men, the bulwark of the free, 
And reign o'er Troy by valorous might ; then from the hostile 

fray 
Shall some one see him home return, and thus shall proudly say, 
From a good sire a better son hath rescued Troy to-day ; 
And when he bears proud trophies through the sounding streets of 

Troy, 
His mother shall behold her son, and her heart shall leap for joy." 

Another characteristic of the ballad style, very prominent 
in tlie works of Homer, is a certain easy flowing fulness and 
amplitude, sometimes not much elevated above the tone of 
colloquial gossip, and not at all free from tautology (though 
j)erhaps some of these instances of repetition may be justly 
attributed to the interpolation of the rhapsodists) ; no studied 
condensation, no antithetic balancing as in Pope, no ela- 
borate pregnant conciseness as in Tacitus and Tennyson. 
Homer was simply a perfectly accomplished musical story- 
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teller, and lie knew that pictorial vividness of conception, 
and a pleasant flow of expression combined with variety and 
contrast, are the great excellences of a story-teller. He 
suited his own audience perfectly, but just for that reason he 
is not always a model for us.^ Again, a striking character- 
istic of all ballad poetry is its harmony with common life, 
and close brotherhood with the actual In it there is no 
ideal elevated hopelessly above the real, no world of internal 
emotions instinctively rebellious against the world of out- 
ward circumstancea In Homer, so far as men are concerned, 
the real and the ideal are one, or, more correctly, the ideal is 
merely the flower of the real, metamorphosed, to speak with 
the botanists, substantially out of the green leaves of the real 



*The above remarks show in how 
far I tliink Mr. Newman right when 
he said Homer was " garrulous." 
Here, as in some other points, the 
truth seems to lie half-way between 
him and Professor Arnold; though 
Newman certainly mistook the usage 
of the EngliBh language altogether 
when he called Homer '' quaint." 
An Italian writer of the seventeenth 
century, full of enthusiasm for the 
great epic genius of his country, ex- 
presses his sense of the amplitude of 
Uomer*B style in very strong terms : — 
" La aoverchia lunghezza cTHomero ; 
tZ qual nd vero piu tosto per moUa 
abbondanza di parole e ridondanti 
repetiiioni, che con maravigUose in- 
venUoni aggrandio piu tonto allungb 
i suoi poemi.'* — Paolo Beni, Com- 
paratione de Homero^ Virgilio e Tor- 
quato (Padova, 1607, p. 42); and 
Scaliger had the same thing in his eye 
when, on comparing VirgiVs manner 
with Homer*8, to the discredit of the 
Greek, he says of the Boman, " quod 



perpavcis datum est, muUa detrahendo 
fecit auctiorem ; " — he put more into 
Homcr*B verses by cutting a great deal 
out of them. In like manner De la 
Motte — " Sa narration devait etre 
precise et ing€nieu8e, au lieu que 
souvent elle ett diffuse et insipide.'* — 
lOSvvres, ii. 45.) And again, " C'ett 
un dee plus grands difavts d'Homtre : 
U vetU placer^ chemin faieant^ tout ce 
qu*il scaitf et U n^estpas scrupuleux sur 
la place.'*— {(Euvres, ii. p. 68.) And 
Mr. Trapp ( VirgUf Pref.), who is one 
of those critics that give a decided pre- 
ference to Virgil over Homer, specially 
brings forward the brevity of the author 
of the iEneid as his great and distin- 
guishing excellence : " I take his most 
distinguishing character to be the ac- 
curacy of his judgment, and particu- 
larly his elegant and exquisite brevity. 
He is never luxuriant ; never says any- 
thing in vain." *' We admire others," 
says Rapin, " for what they say ; we 
admire Virgil for what he does not 
say." 
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There is a class of poets in this modem age, who, like the 
devotees in the lloinan Catholic Church, or ceitain very 
serious religionists in Scotland, stand in an altogether hostile 
attitude to the world, and so withdraw from its taint into 
a?sthetical tea-parties; and poetical reunions, just as the 
devotees do into monasteries, and the Scottish religionists to 
perpetual prayer- meetings. Homer had no notion 'of any 
antagonism of this kind. He had none of the. so-called 
peculiarities and eccentricities , of genius. He was a plain 
man with plain men ; going about freely and easily in the 
world, sharing in all the interests of the hour, with no con- 
tempt of A\hat is called vulgar ohly because it is extremely 
natural, and with no afiectation of what is thought refined 
only because it is elegantly artificial With a loyal admira- 
tion for kings and a just horror of democracy, the bard of 
the Iliad is quite familiar with men of all trades and occupa- 
tions ; sees nothing unpoetical in business, and looks with a 
decidedly utilitarian rather than with a sentimental eye on 
many natural phenomena. The coats of an onion are to him 
as fit a simile for a glossy, well- fitted vest as a tissue of sun- 
beams or rainbows to our modern transcendental poets. 
You would think that he must have been a swineherd in 
his youth, his father a Smyrniote farmer, his brother a cart- 
wright or a smith, and his sister a milk-maid, so intimate does 
iie seem with the manner of life of all these classes, and so 
little careful is he to avoid what a modem critic would 
pronounce a sinking of style arising from the introduction 
of homely, vulgar, and ludicrous similes. Take, for in- 
stance, the well-known comparison of Ajax to an ass beaten 
by rude boys, which appears the more undignified that it is 
innnediately preceded by the more worthy parallel of the 
same hero to a lion : — 
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*' As when a dull mill ass comes near a goodly field of corn 
Kept from the birds by children*s cries ; the boys are overborne 
By his insensible approach, and simply, he will eat : 
About whom many wands are broke, and still the children beat ; 
And still the self-providing ass doth with their weakness bear, • 
Not stirring till his paunch be full ; and scarcely then will steer : 
So the huge son of Telamon amongst the Trojans fared ; 
Bore showers of darts upon his shield, 'yet scomd to fly, as 

scared ; 
And 80 kept softly on his way ; nor would he mend his pace 
For all their violent pursuits, that still did arm the chase 
With singing lances." ^ 

Again, the imagination of a Yorkshire fanner is evidently 
working in the following simile "about black heans ami 
j:?ea.se,"* which Pope endeavoured to redeem from vulgarity hy 
turning it into " golden grain." ^ 

" Together rushM the warriors — eager one . 
To hurl his spear, the other to shoot forth 
An arrow from the string. . Then Priam's son 
The huUuw of his foeman's corslet smote 
Beneath the breast ; but off the weapon glanced ; 
As in an ample threshing-floor black beans 
Or vetches, leaping from broad van, fly forth, 
Driven by shrill winds, and by the winnower's might ; 
So from the mail of noble Menelaus 
Flew, glancing wide, the bitter dart afar."-'' 

Finally, as a sample of the wide field from which he draws 
his comparisons, but always showing a preference to the 
sights with which the shepherd, the farmer, and the huuter 

^ Chapman *8 Iliad^ by Taylor. Lon- 
don, 1843. 

' ThU homeliness of Homeric illus- 
trations was noticed by the ancients ; 
and Dio Chrysostom (11), in his dis- 
conrsc oo Socrates and Hdmer, makes 
it a special point ofcompiirison between 



the minstrel and the philosopher. . No 
doubt there were dainty admirers of 
the large-hearted poet in those days also ; 
who could see poetry in the lions and 
^a^les, but not in the beans and pease* 
• Tiw Iliad (tf Homer ^ by Ichabtnl 
(J. Wrij^'ht. London, 18(>4. 
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are most familiar, we may give the long series of similes in 
the second book, where the Achajans are mustering to battle, 
immediately before the catalogue of the ships : — 
^< As when a wasting fire, on mountain tops, 
Seizes the blazing woods, afar is seen 
The glaring light ; so, as they moved, to Heav'n ] 
Flash 'd the bright glitter of their bumish'd arms. 

As when a numerous flock of birds, or geese. 
Or cranes, or long-neck*d swans, on ABian mead, 
Beside Cayster^s stream, now here, now there, 
Disporting, ply their wings ; then settle down 
With clam'rous noise, that all the mead resounds ; 
So to Scamander's plain, from tents and ships, 
Pour'd forth the countless tribes ; the firm earth groan'd 
Beneath the tramp of steeds and armM men. 
Upon Scamander's flowery mead they stood. 
Unnumbered as the vernal leaves and flowers. 

Or as the multitudinous swarms of flies. 
That round the cattle-sheds in springtime pour. 
While the warm milk is frothing in the pail ; 
So numberless upon the plain, array'd 
For Troy*s destruction, stood the long-hair'd Greeks. 
And as experienced goat-herds, when their flocks 
Are mingled in the pasture, portion out 
Their several charges, so the chiefs arrayed 
Their squadrons for the fight ; while in the midst 
The mighty monarch Agamemnon moved : 
His eye, and lofty brow, the counterpart 
Of Jove, the Lord of thunder ; in his girth 
Another Mars, with Neptune's ample chest. 
As 'mid the thronging heifers in a herd 
Stands, proudly eminent, the lordly bull ; 
So by Jove's will, stood eminent that day, 
'Mid many heroes, Atreus' godlike son." ^ 

> The Iliad of Homer, in English Blank Veree. By Edward Earl of Derby 

I/)ndon, 1864. 
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As the fourth characteristic of the ballad style, I would 
mention that undefinable something of naturalness, simplicity, 
and naivete, the rare endowment of childhood and of the 
early ages of intellectual culture, which later writers very 
seldom exhibit (Bunyan being one of the few exceptions), 
because where it does not exist by nature it cannot be ac- 
quired by art, the constant demand for novelty of effect in 
an age of large literary production, tending to remove both 
writers and readers from the enjoyment of what is simply 
naturaL This is more of a tone than of a separate tangible 
quality ; but its continual presence in the happy, un- 
affected ^^09, as the Greeks call it, of the writer, makes 
it not less powerful than if it could be measured in dis- 
tinct lines, and felt in appreciable strokes. But we may 
say generally, that Homer is altogether free from any 
desire to say things in the most ornate and grandly sonor- 
ous style ; as little does he ever show the slightest wish 
to say things in a novel, startling, or original way. He is 
nowise ashamed of repeating himself ; he is only anxious to 
say what he has to say in the most easy, natural, and fami- 
liar way ; and this, which is his great virtue with those who 
love nature and are willing to take things as they are, often 
when unadorned adorned the most, is a constant and ever 
recurring offence to those who, like not a few critics of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, infinitely 
prefer Virgil to Homer, and are honest enough to say so.^ 



' This is in fact the constantly re- 
peated burden of the comprehensive 
comparison of Yirgil and Homer, made 
with such energetic diitplajr, and some- 
times with such bh'nd strokes of (urj, 
in the fifth book of Scaliger's Foetira. 
When Homer describes the hewing 
down of a tree, the critic indignantly 



outbursts, " A carpenter would have 
described the operation as well ;" but 
when Virgil elevates the same 0|)cra- 
tion by a grand pomp of diction, then 
Afusa loquitur! With men who are 
possessed by such one-sided views of 
poetry it is impossible to reason. 
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The reader .wlw may not have recognised this peciiliar char- 
acteristic in any English Homer, where, ill order to make 
the old bard look like a modern gentleman, it has often been 
purposely obliterated, will know what it means by recurring 
to the books of Genesis and Euth, and other parts of the 
Old Testament* Herodotus also owes no small part of his 
charm to this quality, as also our own Chaucer. 

But it is xiot more in the style and expression than in the 
very frame and features of the himian life described, that the- 
peculiar character of the popular ballad and the popular 
epic lies. A poet living in a literary age, and writing 
l)ooks for a reading generation, may tlirow his imagina- 
tion back into the earlier stages of society, and with more or 
less success reproduce the manners of a past age, which, by 
their veiy contrast with existing notions and habits, will pro- 
duce a jx)werful eflect on his readers. Tn reproductions of 
this description, no modern writer has succeeded so well, or 
was by nature so well calculated to succeed, as Walter Scott. 
But in all such works there will be a felt difl'erence between 
the writer's point of view and the picture which he exhibits ; 
the literary man, however little he may wish to obtrude 
himself, will occasionally peep out ; nor will the^ fastidious- 
ness of his readers, whatever his personal sjanpathies might 
desire, allow him to givo such truthful reprosentations of 
early society as a bard who himself belongs to the simple old 
world which lie sings. No doubt Homer was not strictly the 
contemporary of the Argive aiid Thcssalian heroes whom he 
celebrates ; no doubt his mighty men are continually lifting 
huge stones and performing other feats of strength to which 
the muscles of his contempomries - om>4 pvi/ jSporoi elai— 

* *' Dii* ilerbc Natiirlichkiit *(U'h ji Nuivctat dcs Neueii."— Goclhe, I>icJi- 
•Alten TcHtunieiiU und die zarte I tung und linhrfieit. 
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are not equal ; but with all this his wotks betray not the 
slightest trace of a poet belonging to an age of society essen- 
tially different from that which he describes ; not a trace of 
the literary man with his pen-and-ink appliances, his super- 
fine sentiments, and subtle imaginations, is anywhere visible. 
Homer is a minstrel every inch us much as any Demodocus 
or Phemius, whom he introduces in his lay. He is in spirit 
and hue completely and altogether part of the world which 
he describes. And the consequence is that the men and the 
madners of his poem belong as essentially to the style and 
the expression, as the style and the expression belong to the 
men. They form one natural living whole, and make one 
joint homogeneous impression, which may be separated in 
thought, but not in effect It is necessary therefore to com- 
plete the above remarks on the mere style of the Homeric 
poems by some general outline of the great features of that 
peculiar form of social life which they describe. A full 
account of the manners and customs of the heroic age is a 
lai^e subject, and will not be expected here ; many details 
are reserved for tlie notes ;^ but the general picture hei-e 
given is intended specially for that not inconsiderable class of 
Homeric readers, who, tliougli. tliey may have no particular 
taste for the Iliad- as a work of imaginative" art, find it in 
valuable as one of the oldest records of human liistor}\ For 1 
would by no meaqs. conceal from, myself the fact that theixi 
are always many noble-minded and high-heaitcd i)ersons 
living in the world who have no taste for poetry strictly so 
called, wjiose own lives perhaps are an epic poem andu song of 
victory in their own si)here, but to whom the cunningly ornate 
and fiuely harmonized description of their own unobtnisive 

' A UHcful bof»k of rclerLMicc on the I lieiilien in fler lliath, uml Odffxjscc, 
.whole matter in IIomcr'M pocniH U | von J. B. Friuilrich (18/>()). 
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heroism, or that of their neighbours, is a matter of indifference, 
perhaps of annoyance. I am well aware also that even the 
special lovers of rhythmical composition in the present age 
are not all for that reason necessarily the admirers of Homer ; 
on the contrary, the curious elaboration, the imaginative 
luxuriance, the subtle fancifulness, the high-strained ideal- 
ism, the far-reaching speculation, the metaphysical self- 
anatomizing inspection of modem poetry, are elements which, 
if they once become the habitual food of our higher nature, 
will withdraw a great many of the more delicately sensitive 
readers of poetry from the enjoyment of Horner.^ Those 
who love to soar in an aerial balloon with Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, or to wrestle with the darkest social problems of the 
day under the leadership of the authoress of * Aurora Leigh,' 
will not be apt to consider the wrath of a Thessalian captain, 
or the wanderings of a worldly-wise Ithacan laird among 
savages and giants 3000 years ago, subjects of very hopeful 
significance for the lofty Muse, by whom they love to be 
inspired. Persons who have been accustomed to ride on 
a winged Pegasus will not readily condescend to mount a 
common horse, whose highest exploit is to gallop over a 
green common, where merely mortal kine, sheep and geese, 
crop vulgar grass, or to leap across a triple-barred gate, and 
a double ditch, with only a human hunter on his back. But 
such iKjrsons, although they may not be willing, if they 
are honest, to profess any gieat admiration for Homer's 
poetry any more than for Walter Scott's, yet if they have 
true heaiis in their bosoms, and are not merely employed 



* ** Nempe eo jam n}S devenit, ut in 
cnrminibuB fingendis nihil fere agere 
videatur qui non perpetuiB quasi lanii- 
nibuB oculoB Icgentiuno pmstringcro 
noverit. Nihil jam grave, simplex, 



sincerum ; inquieta omnia, et vaga ct 
torbida, ne dicam prodiginsa et im- 
mania crepant. . . . Ut uno verbo 
dicam, ingenio nimium tribnitur, Tcri- 
tati paruro." — Keble, Prodect. i. p. 6. 
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under the name of poetry in daintily nursing a few morbid 
conceits, will have no difficulty in allowing their eyes to 
rest curiously, and it may be even lovingly, on the real 
pictures of healthy human life which the Homeric poems 
present. For whatever dogmatic and sceptical battles may 
have been fought about the Trojan war or the plain of 
Troy, not one of all those who occupy the wide interval be- 
tween Lachmann and Gladstone has denied the truthful- 
ness of the Homeric poems as pictures of ancient Greek life. 
In this respect, unquestionably, they are perfect ; as perfect 
as the scenes of Ayrshire peasant life in Burns, or the 
Parisian photographs of B^ranger. Into this venerable old 
Achaean show-box, therefore, all will gladly take a peep ; 
and persons of the most exalted ideal and the most fervid 
faith may rest assured that they will find in the pages of 
Homer, accurately depicted, if not the highest model of 
human excellence to which they aspire, something certainly 
very far above the lowest type of social humanity which the 
records of history present. The people that, in its manhood, 
sent forth a Socrates, a Plato, and an Aristotle, is not likely 
to have produced rickety imps and stunted miscreations in 
its infancy ; should rather have sent forth men who, like its 
own Hercules, were found strangling serpents in their cradle. 
The first thing that strikes us as characteristic in the life 
of the Homeric heroes, is that one of their principal employ- 
ments is war. The great hero is the great soldier ; tlie ruling 
man, as in modem Russia, must show a sword and baton and 
a military cloak as his recognised signs of superiority ; and 
eloquence, though largely practised by the glib and fluent 
Greek, is chiefly valued to direct the counsels of the camp, 
and to control the movements of the battle-field. To us, 
now-a-days, this is apt to appear a strange state of things. 
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We look upon war, in Britain at least, rather as a disagree- 
able necessity than as desirable occupation ; but this has 
not been the general state of public feeling eVen in modem 
times, except very recently. War has always been one of 
the graiid occupations of great nations, and, let us say also, 
one of the great training-schools of national virtue. Even 
now, when. a belief in the sacrediiess of human life is in 
such favour as to have assumed the character of a beautiful 
disease rather than a healthy instinct, we may see, when a 
great war breaks out that calls .the energies and passions of 
the whole nation into play, how flashes of the highest moral 
hei-oism are constantly bursting forth from behind the dun 
smoke of the war-guns, which .make the brightest of our 
housekeeping and shopkeeping virtues look pale. And 
tliough we write no longer in verse the glorified story of 
famous, wars — 

* Canto Tanni pictose e'l Capitaao 
Che il gran scpolcro liberb di Christo,' 

Milton having, as it appears, put his veto on this sort of 
thing against all future bards — yet a well-written history 
of a gi'eat national war may still be the most interesting 
book of the season, and outdo both Dickens and Wilkie 
Collins in popularity ; and a well-written history is only an 
opig p()eni without adventitious decoration, and without exact 
dates. In fact, notwithstanding all the familiar horrors of 
wholesale massacre, and conflagration, disease, famine, and 
thousandfold atrocity which war implies, the military pro- 
fession contains, nutwithstandnig these horrors — partly per- 
haps because of them- -what Aristotle rightly termed a great 
l)ai-t of human virtue.^ For though a love of fighting lx» as 

' 6 (TTpaTitaTiK6s /3to$ ToXAa ^x** f^PV "^V^ dperijs. — J\A, Ji. *'. 
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natural t» the lowest type of man as to dogs and tigers, yet 
the courage displayed in a cool and well-ordered campaign 
is an altogether dififerent affair. But besides courage the 
soldier requires' extraordinary constancy, decision, firmness, 
and perseverance. He must temper adventure with caution, 
check passion by discipline, and be ready to sacrifice his own 
comforts on every occasion for the good of the whole to which 
he belongs. Further, the military character is generally 
remarkable for a certain freshness and truthfulness, a gene- 
rosity and magnanimity, a directness and manliness, which 
contrast favourably with -the opposite (qualities as they 
are proverbially manifested in the reticent diplomatist, the 
shifty lawyer, and the thrifty tradesman. Neither .should 
we forget that excellence of a soldier which lies in the com- 
plete and expert command which he exercises over his body 
and all its members. Of this excellence the Greeks always 
had the most vivid appreciation, as the prominence of gym- 
nastics in their education clearly shows ; and in the Odyssey, 
the luxurious Phoeacian entertainer of Ulysses exhorts the 
old sea- worn traveller to try a cast at quoits, in the follow- 
ing couplet : — 

ov fiiv yap fi€L(ov kAcos, dvepos o<f>pa kcv ^o-iv, 
rj 6 Tl TTWrO'LV T€ pk^€L KoX \€p<riv €Qcnv 

'< No greater praise a man may gain, while breath his body warms, 
Than what he does with cunning strain of lusty legs and arms."^ 

I do not think, indeed, in these modern times we estimate at 
half their proper worth the effects of a fine physical training, 
such as the Greek military *habits and gymnastic schools en- 
couraged, in producing that noblest work of God, a healthy, 
well-proportioned, and well-exercised human being. We are 

^ Odyss. .VIII. 147. 
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too bookish in our notions, and are apt to think that by arming 
the brain with certain retail formulas of learning and science, 
and giving an examiner's certificate accordingly, we send out 
a proper man to the world, fit for any encounter. But it is 
not so. To do anything in the world, a man must first, as 
that healthy old couplet says, have his legs and arms in good 
condition ; and this is what no examination questions, and 
no packing of the brain with schoolmaster's receipts and 
shreds of academical paper- lore can achieve. I feel always, 
when I read Homer, that one of my chief pleasures consists 
in having to do with such lusty-bodied men, who, though 
they sometimes fight to excess, are never feeble ; who no- 
where tell of their stomachs and their nerves, and never 
torture their brains with incalculable theories and unfathom- 
able speculations. I do not care, literally, indeed, for the 
sort of chopping and stabbing work that is constantly going 
on; but I like the decision and thorough good-humour 
with which even their ferocities are perpetrated. One may 
readily imagine a higher ideal of a man, than when it is 
said — 

<rvv p hr€<T0Vy ActotKriF coikotcs cu/Ao^yourtv 

-q frva\ KavpoiiTiv, rdiv T€ arOtvos ovk dXairaSvov — 

" Fierce even as lions in grim mood the gory flesh devourinfi^, 
Or hke the wild boar in the wood, whose strength is over- 
powering.*'^ 

One is also moved with pity not a little when Adrastus, 
the son of a wealthy father in the Troad, after having suc- 
ceeded in moving the heart of Menelaus to spare his life, is 
mercilessly speared by the king of men, addressing his soft- 
hearted brother in the following terms : — 

I Iliad VII. 256. 
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" O gentle-hearted brother mine, who weepest for thy foe, 
Say, wert thou then by Trojan men at Sparta treated so 1 
False Trojans ! may no man that bears that name escape the 

doom 
Our hands prepare, not even the babe that in his mother's womb 
Lies yet unborn, but one and ail that our just rights deny 
With Troy shall Ml ; unhonoured here, unburied let them lie ! "^ 

And even the women of the Iliad, though nothing bloody in 
their actions, are sufficiently truculent sometimes in their 
speech ; as when Hecuba, in the violence of maternal grief, 
wishes that " with her close- infixed teeth she may eat through 
the liver of the stout Greek man who slew her son." No 
English lady could decently utter such a wish even in the 
high-strung excitement of the last act of a tragedy.* But 
we must bear in mind, when offended somewhat by such 
atrocities,— which are not mere wishes upon paper, as nothing 
in Homer is, but part of the living temper of the times — that 
we have to do in this poem with Orientals, not with Euro- 
peans (though even at this degree of western longitude, 
Frenchmen and other Celts, and perhaps Saxons too, in 
America, as even the most recent history shows, are capable 
of any barbarity) ; and if we want to throw a mild and chari- 
table light over the red deaths of the Iliad, we have only to 
go to the Books of Judges and of Kings, where we shall 
find the Jews, and among them even pious King David, 
exulting loudly in far more unmitigated savagery. It would 
appear, indeed, that the farther east we go the more fierce 
does man become, and in battle the least to be distin- 
guished from the tigers, with whom in these hot regions he 



> Iliad Yi. 55. 

* I have been told since writing this 
that Beatrice in Shakspeare uses simi- 
lar language. This is interesting, as 



another proof that the age of Shak- 
speare was more Homeric in respect 
of strong nature and passionate vigour 
than that in which we live. 
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is often associated But neither are there wanting in the 
Homeric [loems the finest gleams of kindly human feeling, 
which, like some green sun- lit slope amid the dark red Bens 
of Ross- shire, spread an unexpected .beauty over the carnage. 
We have alteady alluded to the triumph of human pity in 
the admirable closing book of the Iliad, and there is no 
scene in any war- poem more pleasing than that in the sixth 
book of the same poem, where Diomede recognises the sou 
of an old friend of his father in one of his opponents, and 
with a chivah-ous piety most characteristic of the age, refuses 
to treat him as an enemy— • 

" Beseems not me to fight with thee ! fihun we the hostile fray ! 
Full many Trojans and allies in battailous array, 
A god shall give into my hand, whom t may justly kill, 
As Greeks there be reserved for thee, to prove thy warlike skill ; 
. Exchange we then our armour bright, that all the camp may sec 
How I revere the sacred right of host and guest in thee. 
Thus lie ; and as friend meets with friend they from their steeds 

alighted, 
Each other's hand with hearty grasp they seized, and faith they 

plighted. 
But Krouos* son brave Glaucus of his wits did surely fine. 
Who gave Tydides for base brass bright mall of golden shine, 
And armour worth a hundred beeves for armour worth but nine." • 

So much of the fine chivalrous element lived unquestion- 
ably in the soul of the fervid old Hellenic swordsmen ; but 
we. should, err from the truth if we imagined that they were* 
in this respect to be .compared to the Lancelots, ' the Sir 
Gawins,'the Sir* Kays, and the Sir Galahads of our own 
Arthurian and other medisBval romances. To lie in ambush 
for a foe, a feat of which any Greek hero was proud, has, 
as Panizzi well remarks, so much of the vulgar footpad 
and mountain brigand about it, that it could not .possibly 
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have been entertained for a moment in thought by a knight 
of the Bound Table ; * nor do I imagine any one even of the 
least gentle of the martial brotherhood that ever convened at 
Caerleon or Winchester, would not have deemed his knight- 
hood dislionoured by such treatment of a dead adversary as 
Homer records of all the Greeks in the case of the fallen 
Hector ; for after Achilles had drawn his copper-headed 
lance from the bleeding neck of the son of Priam, then 

" All' the Greeks came erowdiog round, 
And on his goodly limbs and shapely corpse each comer cast 
A wondering eye ; and each man dealt a new stab as he pass'd ; 
And, looking on the dead, one Greek thus to his neighbour spoke, 
Soothly this Hector touch from Argive hand doth gentlier brook 
By much, than when above the ships the blazing brand he shook/' 

This is natural, but not noble ; and Pope accordingly, with 
his usual refinement, has softened the offence, by saying that 
only " some of the ignobler sort the great dead deface ;" but 
the Greek poet, true to his people and his age, saw nothing 
ignoble in the matter, and could not make his fierce Achaean 
chiefs comport themselves either like the gallant cavaliers in 
Tasso's epic of the Crusaders, or like a thoroughly discipL'ned 
English officer in the Duke of Wellington's Peninsular army.* 
But the ancient Greeks, though given to war, as all vigor- 
ous young nations and high-spirited boys are, were not mere 
warriors. Had they been such, they would have been Spar- 
tans only, not Greeks. This was indeed, as Aristotle has 
well noted, the great fault, or the great misfortune of Lycur- 
gus, that, finding his Dorians, a race of stout and prosperous 



^ Panizzi, Introd. to Ariosto. ' 

*Tbe passage in the Oerutaiemme 

which most directly contrasts with the 

selfish ferocity of that just quoted, is 

in Canto xiz. 116-7, where Tancred 



shows the most tender solicitude for 
the kindly and honourable treatment 
of his fierce adversary's dead body : — 

" Nessun a me col busto esangne e routo 
RimanpitlgiiernL" 
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invaders, like our own Normans, encamped as it were in a 
foreign country, with a hostile population all aroimd, he 
was forced from the evil necessity of Ms position to make 
his tenure sure, by turning the whole conquering popu- 
lation into an army, introducing thus into every one's life 
the usages and habits of war, stamping ignominy upon 
every other employment, and handing agriculture over to 
the conquered race of untrained and unarmed serfs, com- 
monly called Helots.' By this vigorous and systematic pro- 
cedure he obtained his end : he made the Spartans the most 
generous patriots, the stoutest soldiers, and the sternest dis- 
ciplinarians in Greece; but he could do no mora One- 
sidedness is always a sin against the rich and catholic variety 
of nature ; as it was in those days a special sin also against 
the buoyant and elastic nature of the Greek, which could not 
put forth its wonderful power of expansion under the con- 
stant pressure of mere martial law and military discipline. 
From this curse of military one- sidedness the Ionian Greek 
escaped ; like the ancient Eoman, he saw no want of dignity 
in sheathing the sword to-day that he might follow the 
plough to-morrow ; and thus, amid the hardening work of 
habitual or frequent war, he retained those softening and 
gracious influences which can only have play in the peaceful 
atmosphere of the farmer's hut and the shepherd's shieling. 
And of this less obtrusive, though not less real aspect of 
their daily lives, they found an equally faithful and kindly 
hearted exponent in Homer. The Odyssey, which, though 
less read, is to a modem reader decidedly the more interest- 
ing, as it is certainly the more curiously varied of the two 
poems, may be called, as contrasted with the Iliad, a domes- 
tic, and even an agricultural epic. In its issue, as in its 

» Aristot. Pol, II. 9. 
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starting-point, it is altogether a home story ; a story of home 
country life, in a manor of the little island of Ithaca, some 
three thousand years ago, or rather more ; the sea adven- 
tures are only thrown in between, with a long, weary stretch 
of barren waves and fruitless wanderings, that the fire in the 
old ancestral hall may bum more brightly, and domestic 
justice be administered more triumphantly when the lord of 
the manor returns. Next to the sea- ploughing, many-coun- 
selled hero himself, who in the language of those days is 
called a king, but in our time would only be what in Scot- 
land we call a " big laird," with his pious son and chaste 
spouse, the most important character in the poem, beyond 
all compare, is Eumaeus, the Sto^ v<l>opfio<;^ or " divine swine- 
herd," who certainly would not have been handed down to 
us with an epithet that often graces the name of AchiUes 
and other Jove bom kings, had his occupation, in the esti- 
mation of the times and in the eye of the poet, been much 
less honourable than that of the warrior. And accordingly 
we find that even in the Iliad similes from quiet country life 
are continually introduced to illustrate the mde hurly-burly 
of reckless-shifting war ; and, not to speak of hunting, the 
peaceful mimicry of war, shepherds with barking dogs near 
the fold, watching the inroads of predacious lions; kingly 
buUs and ponderous rams walking with stately grace among 
troops of homed kine and fleecy sheep ; careful farmers with 
troubled eye watching the flooded torrent rush down from 
the black sharp-browed gorge, carrying stack and fence, and 
bothy and plough, and the labours of many months, into the 
sea ; milkmaids with milk-pails, and armies of shameless flies 
pushing their invasive snouts into the bubbling bells of what 
will soon be cream ; sowers and reapers and sheaf-binders, 
threshers and threshing-floors, yellow com, dry pease, and 
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black beans ; carpenters with cunning hands and smiths with 
thin shanks — all the scenery, machinery, and population 
of the country, the farm-steading and the country viUage 
— are seen through various kindly vistas at the back of 
Homer's dusty battle-fields, to remind us that there is yet a 
considerable part of paradise in this wilderness of heroic 
strife which we call an Epic poem. This peaceful and sunny 
aspect of old Hellenic life appears with peculiar beauty and 
fine artistic contrast in some of the embossed pictures in the 
orbicular shield of Achilles, made by the hands of the divine 
smith at the request of Thetis, to accoutre her son gloriously 
as he marched forth to slay Hector and to prepare his own 
death. From this famous performance, an apt concentration 
in miniature of the large genius of the poet, I transfer the 
foUowing lines : — 

'< There too he form'd the likeness of a field 
Crowded with corn, in which the reapers toil*d 
Each with a sharp-tooth'd sickle in his hand. 
Along the furrow here, the harvest fell 
In frequent handfuls, there, they bound the sheaves. 
Three binders of the sheaves their sultiy task 
All plied industrious, and behind them boys 
Attended, filling with the com their arms, 
And offering still their bundles to be bound. 
Amid them, staff in hand, the master stood 
Silent exulting, while beneath an oak 
Apart, his heralds busily prepared 
The banquet, dressing a well-thriven ox 
New slain, and the attendant maidens mix*d 
Laiige supper for the hinds of whitest flour. 
There also, laden with its fruit he form'd 
A vineyard all of gold ; purple he made 
The dusters, and the vines supported stood 
By poles of silver set in even rows. 
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The trench he coloured sable, and around 

Fenced it with tin. One only path it showed 

By which the gatherers when they stripped the vines 

Passed and repassed. There, youths and maidens blithe 

In frails of wicker bore the luscious fruit, 

While in the midst, a boy on his shrill harp 

Harmonious play'd, still as he struck the chord 

Carolling to it with a slender voice. 

They smote the ground together, and with song 

And sprightly reed came dancing on behind."^ 

These are the simple pictures of a simple but not meagre 
style of life, which will always please, so long as men shall 
be healthy-minded enough to sympathize with what is healthy 
in nature, and wise enough not to seek an over-stimulated 
gratification from the contemplation of scenes chosen more 
to display the power of the painter than the truth of the 
picture. Generally, indeed, the kind of life described in 
Homer is characterized above, all things by healthiness, 
naturalness, and simplicity ; these being, in fact, only three 
difiFerent names for the same thing, or at least for three things 
which always imply one another. At the present day, we 
are so encompassed with all sorts of artificial elegance and 
cumbrous magnificence, and are trained to such a habitual 
regard for a hundred amiable or would-be amiable proprieties 
and conventionalities, that we seldom come face to face with 
Nature in her primary attitudes and direct utterances, and 
live, in fact, entangled in a web of the most artificial obser- 
vances and abstinences, which have become to many of us a 
second nature. Not so the heroes and heroines of the old 
Greek epic. On the stage where they act, natural things 
are always done and spoken of in a natural way, and there- 
fore in a direct and simple way, equally removed from 

* Iliad XVIII. — Cowper. 
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coarseness and vulgarity on the one hand, and dainty afiFec- 
tation or morbid fastidiousness on the other. And it cannot 
be doubted that this is the quality above all othera which 
commends these poems to all the sons and daughters of this 
generation who have not allowed themselves to be sold, soul 
and body, the slaves of its tyrannical refinements. Elegant 
young gentlemen who have never been accustomed to sit in 
drawing-rooms except on soft-padded sofas and ottomans 
flowered over with the most delicate ladies' work, are 
strengthened in spirit, and feel as they had more bristle on 
their beards, when they come suddenly before the mansion of 
Ulysses, and find a jolly company of Ithacan lairds on the 
green sward before the door, " playing at draughts, and 
sitting on the hides of oxen which their own hands had 
slain." Here indeed lies the grand characteristic of that 
simple, natural, and stout life ; men and women, the prince 
no less than the peasant, doing everytliing with their own 
hands, and with their own legs also when necessary; whereas, 
now -a-days, we have set a-going so many and mighty moral 
and mechanical machines, that we have often nothing to do 
but to sit and watch the movements of the curious-wheeled 
monster, which is indeed the mere creature of our human wit, 
but which we must nevertheless serve with insignificant mini- 
strations as a slave serves his master. We have printing 
machines, and washing machines, and calculating machines, 
and rotatory hair- brushing machines ; and by and bye we 
shall have preaching machines and lecturing machines ; but 
sometimes still, in some lone Highland glen, itinerant 
(,'ockneys are amused, and tnie-hearted painters and poets 
are delighted, with tlie exhibition of Nature in some of her 
simple and Homeric aspects, as when at the bottom of some 
broad, brawling, amber-bedded mountain- torrent, cutting its 
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way through long sharp ledges of mica-slate, and whirling 
and writhing in strange round rocky caldrons, a clear pebbly 
beach is outspread, and here, with water supplied directly 
from the bickering fountain, troughs are seen filled with 
rustic vestments of various colours, from which ruddy-cheeked 
damsels with lusty legs are diligently tramping out the 
engrained filthiness — exactly such a scene as Homer has 
described in a familiar book of the Odyssey, where Nausicaa, 
the fair daughter of the mighty-hearted Alcinous, king of 
the Phaeacians, goes down to the river-side, with her 
attendant maids, to wash her bridal clothes for her approach- 
ing marriage, in waters which, to use the words of the poet, 
bubble forth in such beauty and abundance as to have power 
to wash all foulness even from the foulest garments.^ And 
as plain acting is thus common even with kings* daughters, 
we are not to suppose that plain speaking will be absent. 
In Homer, every one except Ulysses, to whose character it 
belongs to play the fox, always speaks out his mind in the 
most muscular style possible. When the Homeric gods 
brawl, or the Homeric kings bandy reproaches, one feels a 
triumphant deliverance for a moment from those set forms 
of inoflFensive speech which have no doubl prevented a duel 
or two on occasions, but which have rendered modem society 
so insipid and so false. How grandly, in the face of our 
diplomatic and fashionable untruths of all kinds, does 
Achilles break forth in the well-known couplet — 

" That man I in my soul detest, even as the gates of hell, 
Whose tongue speaks fair, but in his breast dark lies and 
treachery dwell !"^ 

And then with what an electric burst of tempestuous re- 
proach, glorious as a thunder-storm investing the ragged 

> OdysB. VI. 85. * Iliad ix. 312. 
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peak of Scuir-na-Gillean, does the same fiery thane break 
out in the dire strife of the first book : — 

<* monster ! mix*d of insolence and fear, 
Tbou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer ! 
When wert thou known in ambush'd fights to darer, 
Or nobly fi&ce the horrid front of war ? 
'Tis ours the chance of fighting fields to try, 
Thine to look on, and bid the valiant die. 
So much 'tis safer through the camp to go, 
And rob a subject, than despoil a foe. 
Scourge of thy people, violent and base ! 
Sent in Jove*s anger on a slavish race. 
Who, lost to sense of generous freedom past, 
Are tamed to wrongs, or this had been tby last."^ 

The immortal gods amongst themselves, as the reader may 
see in the eighth book, use similar strong language; and 
even when a mortal, struggling with harsh calamity, argues 
like Job with the immortal gods and the eternal destinies, 
he uses language sometimes that to us appears far from 
reverent, but which receives palliation partly from a sort 
of vice inherent in every form of polytheism, but partly also 
from the general habit of free speaking characteristic of the 
age to which the speaker belongs. Thus we find Menelaus, 
one of the most pious of the Homeric heroes, in the third 
book of the Iliad, when the sword snaps in his hand with 
which he was about to execute vengeance on Alexander, 
burst out, with no words of pious resignation, in these four 
lines :*— 

*^ father Jove, above all gods thou dost rejoice in harm ! 
I pray'd to thee in faith to see him fall by my strong arm ; 

» Iliad I. 297-308.- Pope. 
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BQt now my sword in Bonder snaps, and, when black death was 

near, 
The well-poised aim thon broughVst to shame of my sure-piercing 

spear!" 

So muck for their talk ;^ but their whole manner of life in 
those times was equally simple and direct, equally unencum- 
bered with curious preparation, equally innocent of luxurious 
supererogation. Their method of banqueting is the true 
hunter's or shepherd's fare, — a roasted sheep or ox, of which 
the king or honoured captain gets a double portion, with a 
lump of bread and a tumbler of wine mingled with water ; 
but no boils, or stews, or puddings, much less the dainty 
delicacy of fish, so dear to the Greek and Soman epicures of 
a later age. The only article in which the Homeric per- 
sonages delight to practise a sort of luxurious extravagance is 
dress ; but this is an innocent kind of excess, which seems 
natural to every unsophisticated people. In the Niebelungen 
lay a perfectly childish delight in the contemplation of gold- 
prinkt vestments everywhere appears. Among the modem 
Greek peasants the same joy in the glittering external of a 
living man strikes the sober eye of the traveller from the 
bleak North, And in fact even our own streets in grey 
Edinburgh at the present moment exhibit glaring signs of 
the revival of the taste for gay dressing, which seems natural 
to man in all stages of civilisation, the only difference being, 
wherever the cause lies, that in the heroic age all persons 
dress brightly, in the modem age only women and soldiers. 

* The blunt humour, directness, and simplicity in the words and deeds of 
Honier*s characters gave great offence to the polished wits of King Charles ii. 
*' For who without a qualm hath ever look'd 
On holy garbage though by Homer cook'd, 
Whose railing heroes and whose wounded gods 
Make some suspect he snores as well as nods ? *' 

Roscommon on Translated Vtrse. 
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We now come to look more closely at the outward form 
and feature of society in those early times ; and this of course 
is contained in the two comprehensive words, belonging to 
all complete social organism — State and Church. In the 
Homeric form of society we find clearly all the three elements, 
in the just balance of which, according to all experience, 
a good civil polity consists, — King, Lords, and Com- 
mons. No doubt it was the destiny of the two great leading 
states of the ancient world, Greece and Home, to get rid of 
their kings at an early period of their histor}', and this per- 
haps, in the then circumstances of the world, was an indis- 
pensable condition to civil liberty ; but it is not the less 
true that in the Homeric times a kingly government was 
essential to all great political action ; as in our days a mixed 
government, realizing the theoretical judgments of Polybius, 
Cicero, and Aristotle, and including the kingly element, has 
proved the only true safeguard of free institutions. In Homer 
the monarchical element is asserted with great decision ; in 
fact the Trojan expedition would have been impossible without 
it The real power of the king was founded on the necessity 
of a perj)etual dictatorship in war. But in addition to this, 
Agamemnon's influence was great, by reason of the exten- 
sive territory which acknowledged his sway in continental 
and insular Greece (whence the epithet evpvfcpeitav), and the 
piety of the age bowed beneath the sceptre in his hand, not 
without a strong feeling of that divine right, which has its 
reasonable root in the natural loyalty of a healthy mind, 
but which was crystallized into a pedantic dogma by the 
absolutist doctors of the Stuarts in this country. These 
combined influences alone it was that induced all the chiefs 
of the Greek anny to fight under Agamemnon when Achilles 
liad left the field ; for they could not but feel that in respect 
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both of social right and military law, the indignant hero had 

suffered a great wrong, and the insult offered to him was in 

principle an act of kingly aggression on the whole body of 

the aristocracy ; and they were well aware that, however, 

from motives of policy and piety they might choose to yield 

an absolute obedience even to the harsh commands of the 

monarch, the real power to fight or not to fight in the cause 

of the Atridans lay with themselves. For, apart from the 

necessity of absolute leadership in war, not monarchy, but 

aristocracy, was the sonl of the permanent political form 

which society assumed in the early history both of Greece 

and Rome ; and accordingly we find that, except in the two 

cases of Sparta and the Molossians, the power of the crown, 

as we term it, was so weak, that the slightest abuse of the 

kingly privilege by the person who occupied the throne, was 

sufficient both in Greece and Rome to cause a revolt of the 

nobility, followed at first by a jealous limitation of kingly 

power, and afterwards by a complete abolition of the regal 

office. Even in Sparta, under the constitution which bears 

the venerable name of Lycurgus — that is, a constitution as old 

at least as 800 B.C.— the original power of the monarch was 

lopped in its branches and weakened at its root by the 

curious institution of the double kingship, standing in the 

same relation to the aristocracy of Lacedsemon that the double 

consulship did to the Roman patricians ; and notwithstanding 

the life-long tenure of office held by the military presidents 

of tlie Spartan House of Lords (for such the kings virtually 

were), there cannot be the slightest doubt that the real 

governing power of the Spartan, as of the Roman constitution 

in its most flourishing days, was the aristocracy, the yepovaia^ 

or senate of the most influential of the old Doric nobility, 

who correspond exactly to the fiovXri, or privy-council of the 
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kings, who appear in all the critical moments of the bloody 
struggle in the Iliad. It may be laid down, indeed, as a 
general proposition in politics, confirmed by the history of 
ancient Greece and Eome and modem England, that in the 
most healthy and vigorous condition of the social body, the 
spirit of the government, whatever the form be, is essentially 
aristocratic. The mass of the people in all countries are 
formed for being led, not for leading, and look for guidance in 
political as in other matters, to their natural social leaders, 
that is, to their aristocracy, whom they follow with perfect 
confidence, just as a ship's crew look to the pilot and the 
captain. In a simple and uncomplicated state of society the 
nobility are in fact always the representatives of the people ; 
and if, in the after growth of a nation, a state of things 
arises in which the liberties of the people and the rights of 
the aristocracy seem naturally opposed, and are habitually 
contrasted, this is explained by the selfish exclusiveness in- 
cidental to the decay of an old, and the restless pretentious- 
ness belonging to the growth of a new aristocracy. What are 
called democratic movements are, in such cases, only violent 
exertions on the part of the masses of the people to put 
forward their new natural leaders, when the changing condi- 
tion of society has left the original aristocracy in an isolated 
and imrepresentative position. Any other kind of democracy, 
founded on the idea that the people ever do, or ever can 
govern themselves, is a delusion, and when attempted to be 
realized always ends in the creation of an artificial aristo- 
cracy, who govern with scorpions, where the natural aristo- 
cracy had used whips. In Homer, such a democracy appears 
acting only on a single occasion, and that in such fashion 
as if it had been the design of the poet to hold up to ridicule 
all claims of self-government on the part of unorganized 
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masses — claims ever and anon put forth by politicians 
giiided more by abstract ideas than by concrete facts. I 
allude to the meeting of the dyopa, or popular assembly, in 
the second book; a body which had its subordinate place 
in the polity of the heroic age, exactly as we find it after- 
wards in Sparta under the name of €Kk\riaia, giving its 
sanction to important decrees of the yepovaia,^ but which 
certainly was not conceived by Homer as having any right 
to decide for itself independently of the advice of its natural 
leaders, any more than a jury in this country is allowed to 
decide an important question according to its fancy, without 
the direction of the presiding judga So when Agamemnon 
foolishly, as it appears, had called on the mass of the army 
to decide on the important question of the continuance or 
the abandonment of the siege of Troy, the poet allows them 
to be led into a rash and inglorious decision by the demo- 
cratic harangues of the most ill-favoured and foul-mouthed 
man in the Greek camp — a fellow with squinting eyes, bandy 
legs, hunching shoulders, meagre hair, and a head shorn of 
all manly breadth of brow, and running up steep into a 
shallow crown. The poet's profound conviction of the 
necessity of monarchy to good government, and the con- 
temptible character of all men whose habit it is to speak 
evil of dignities, could not be more strongly manifested than 
in the disorderly scene which he has here depicted, and the 
ludicrous manner in which an end is put to the disturbance. 
One is reminded by it forcibly of a similar futile attempt 
at self-direction by an Ephesian mob, called together for 
alleged pious purposes by Demetrius, a silversmith, on which 
occasion, according to the narrative of the nineteenth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles, " Some cried one thing, and 

» Tliucyd. I. 87. 
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some another : for the assembly was confused ; and the 
more part knew not wherefore they were come together." On 
the plain of Troy the champion of popular rights is Thersites, 
a man whose name has become a world-wide designation 
for the most odious form of that combination of paltry envy, 
jealousy, malice, pretension, violence, and cowardice, of which 
the pure democratic soul is composed. When all the rest, 
after their first commotion was appeased, in obedience to the 
word or the weapon of Ulysses, had sat down in order and 
silence, Thersites still goes on screeching out his spite. But 
let us take the poet's own words, which are as follows : — 

'* Now all the rest in order foriu*d Bubmiss and silent sate ; 
Only Thersites lawless storm'd with never-ending prate, 
Words, words he knew ; rash reckless words about him now he 

flings, 
Nor aught abates, but fiercely rates the Jove-descended kings ; 
Content if he might laughter move with ribald jest : the most 
Ill-favoured wight I ween was he of all the Grecian host 
With hideous squint the railer leer'd : on one foot he was lame ; 
Forward before his narrow chest his hunching shoulders came ; 
Slanting and sharp his forehead rose, with shreds of meagre hair ; 
He to Laertes* godlike son a deadly hatred bare, 
And to Achilles : Agamemnon now this railer seeks 
And brays his harsh reproaches out ; but not the well-greaved 

Greeks 
Might love the man whose tongue defied the Jove-boi3i king of 

men ; 
Thus clamouring loud Thersites cried to Agamemnon then : 
O son of Atreus ! what new greed doth now tliy rage inspire 1 
Thy tents are full of copper bright : to glut thy heart's desire, 
The fairest fair are still thy share ; and when our valour brings 
A strong fort down, the best of all the prizes is the king's. 
Or lusts thy heart for yellow gold, which, to redeem his boy, 
Some horse-subduing father brings to thee from breezy Troy, 
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Whose son by me was captive led, or by some other hand 

Of valiant Greek ? Or doth thy lust some damsel fair demand 

In love with her to mingle 1 'tis passing proper so, 

That their own Greek king to the Greeks should bring more harm 

than to the foe ! 
Soft-hearted Greeks, women, not men ! if truth may pierce your 

ear, 
Come sail with me across the sea, and leave this monarch here, 
Alone in Troy to glean his joy, and to digest his prey, 
When we who fight to swell his might are gone and far away ! 
The godlike son of Peleus' line, a better man by far. 
He now defies, and takes the prize his brave hands won in war. 
Soothly Achilles lacketh gall, and droops his princely wing. 
Or this were the last of insults cast from the lips of this faithless 

king !" 

Thus the demagogue : but Ulysses immediately replies : — 

** Theisites, sense-confounding fool, thy mouth of fluent prate 
Learn now to gag : against the kings this scurril talk abate ! 
I tell thee true, of all the crew from Greece to Troy that came. 
Vilest art thou ! there breathes not one who owns a fouler fame ! 
Such a base mouth it well beseems with bitter froth to foam, 
To point sharp stings against the kings, and talk of sailing home ! 
Fool ! the deep sea more danger hides than the shallow-sounding 

shore. 
Thou dost not know what weal or woe the Olympians have in 

store 
For the returning Greeks ; but here thou sittest and dost pour 
'Gainst the Atridans floods of bile, because we honour most 
Him who is shepherd of the flock, and first of all the host. 
But mark me this, and the sure deed will follow what I say I 
If I shall find thee fooling here, as thou hast fool'd to-day, 
Another time, let not this head upon these shoulders stand, 
Nor I, Telemachus' father, rule the rocky Ithacan land, 
If I shall fail to strip the rags from thy ill-favour'd frame, 
Cloak, coat, and vest, and to the gazing crowd unveil thy shame ; 
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Then send thee hence 'mid shouts immense, and many a well- 

earn'd blow, 
To vent thy wail with none avail, where the salt sea-waters flow ! " 

These are words with stings. But the Ithacan was too wise 
a man to waste eloquent breath on any person to whom a 
more direct and effectual ailment could be applied. So 
the poet proceeds ; — 

*< He spoke : and o'er the craven's back his baton's weight severe 
He launch'd ; the railer shrank away ; forth flow'd the bitter 

tear 
From his vext eye ; a bloody weal did on his back appear, 
Beneath the golden mace : he sat in pain' and sore dismay, 
And look'd with a wilder'd silly look, and wiped the tear away. 
His plight the folk with pity saw, yet laugh'd with laughter loud ; 
Then one to his neighbour tum'd, and thus outspake amid the 

crowd : 
bravely ! bravely ! many a deed Laertes' godlike son 
In council, and in battle's need, of brave repute hath done ! 
But now the chief his praise hath topp'd with the bravest deed 

of all, 
When he this blatant babbler stopt that did so rudely brawL 
Not soon, I ween, his tqngue will dare a second time to encix>ach 
On the high worship of the kings with words of foul reproach."^ 

Thus disappears from the stage the only advocate of a 
democratic form of government whom Homer indicates to 
exist in the Greek camp. In the Iliad he retires into ob- 
scurity to make way for men who do not fight with words ; 
only in the post- Homeric story of Quintus Smymseus he 
appears again insulting Achilles for the chivalrous pity 
which he had shown over the dead body of the beautiAil 
Amazon Penthesilea ; whereupon the hot. Pelidan takes the 
life out of his windy body, as one would puncture a bladder, 

> Iliad 11.211-245. 
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with a smart blow of liis weighty fist ; ^ for a spear, more 
especially the spear of Achilles, were too noble an instrument 
to carve an exit for the soul of so base-blooded a caitiff. 

We have now to talk of the key- stone of the arch of 
ancient Greek life, the religion of the Hellenes. Here we 
have to perform the delicate act of recognising the soul of 
good in things evil, and of reason in things unreasonable, in 
which the philosopliic function of mind consists. We must 
avoid the vulgar error of taking literally the words of the 
poet, when he says of the heathen people generally that 

" Devils they adored for deities ;" 

and looking behind the curtain, we must learn to know 
that even 

" Gay religions, full of pomp and gold," 

have their places apart, where sober thought and serious 
emotions are cultivated. That in the antliropomorphic theo- 
logy of Homer Plato should have seen nothing but puerility 
and absurdity, and that the Fathers of the Christian Church, 
who stood in a polemical attitude to heathenism in its most 
corrupt and decadent form, should have seen in the poly- 
theistic Pantheon only a delusive and dangerous glorification 
of the world, the devil, and the flesli, was quite natural. 
But our position is altogether different. We are not required 
to accept the Iliad and Odyssey as a Bible ; therefore we have 
no need to argue with the author of them as if he were a 
theologian, or to fight with him as if he were the most 
pleasing, and for that very reason the most perilous, incar- 
nation of the Evil One. We arc in no danger of becoming 
polytheists, and so may be allowed to best-ow a little inno- 
cent admiration on the good points of Homeric religion, 

* Quintus Smyniwus, i. 741. 
VOL. L M 
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without being suspected of heterodoxy, or accused of infide- 
lity. I say, therefore, that polytheism, as it appears in 
Homer — mark this qualification — is not only a veiy beautiful 
and a veiy pleasing type of theological faith, but also, in a 
moral and a religious point of \'iew, is not without certain 
gracious influences, far more potent in practical life than a 
hasty conclusion from a superficial view of idolati-y might 
incline us to believe. It is here, indeed, as in all other 
matters of popular judgment, things reputed bad are, on 
accurate examination, generally found to be considerably 
better than tlie vulgar estimate ; while many things of fair re- 
putation, on a more narrow inspection, reveal flaws which the 
broad light of their general excellence had concealed from 
the passing observer. The first good thing about Homeric 
theology, as indeed about all polytheism, appears to me to 
be that this fonn of belief acts beneficially upon the whole 
nature of man, and leaves no part of it unconsecrated or un- 
cultivated. And not only are all the functions of a healthy 
human being sacred to the catholic -hearted polytheist, but 
all the parts of nature — eai-tli, sk)% and ocean, clear foun- 
tain and flowery field, corn-producing glebe and rain-dis- 
tilling cloud. This I reg5ird, taken broadly, and not made 
the ground of a logiital system of materialism, as on the 
whole a healthy and ennobling philosophy of nature; at all 
events, far more sat-isfactory than that uninspired army of 
unreasoning forces and blind laws which we are now called 
upon sometimes to accept as a satisfactory surrogate for 
what pious ancients worshipped as divine. 

'* The old Greek men, the old Greek moii, 
No blinking fools were they ; 
But with a free and broad-eyed ken 
IjOokM forth on glorious day. 
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They looked on the sun in the cloudless sky, 

And they saw that his light was fair ; 
And they said that the round fuU-beamiug eye 

Of a blazing god was there. 
They luokM on the vast-spread earth and saw 
The various-fash ion' d forms with awe, 

Of green and buxom life, 
And said, * In every moving form, 
With buoyant breath, and pulses warm, 
In flowery crowns and veinM leaves, 
A goddess dwells whose bosom heaves 

With organizing strife.' '' 

If any man cannot see the piety of this view of tilings 1 
am sorr}' for him ; but though he cannot share my sympa- 
thies, 1 can share his antipathies so far as to say that all poly- 
theism, however beautiful and however richly various to the 
imagination, however innocent and even elevating to a pure 
mind, is, in a moral point of view, to the masses of men 
pregnant with seeds of peril, which cannot be prevented from 
growing up and bursting out into the rankest corruption, un- 
less its essentially sensuous tendencies be checked by certain 
powerful counteracting influences. Among these influences, 
so far as the Greek people were concerned, may be men- 
tioned a free and large intellectual culture, the special gift 
of God to Greece, freedom from the tyranny of a priestly 
caste, and a healthy and unfeverish state of society, such 
as to the Homeric age specially belonged, and above all, a 
recognition of a supreme controlling Providence, and a moral 
government of the world, in the person of Jove, the father of 
gods and men. Without this sovereign authority of Jove, 
polytheism in Olympus would have been only a vaster 
repetition of democracy on earth, — that is, a supermundane 
collision of infinit(i dissimilar and hostile forces, which could 
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have been the object of no assuring faith to sore- tried 
mortals, and the anchor of no tempest- tossed conscience. 
But with the supreme Jove we have order at once brought 
into the confusion. The minor gods may brawl and battle 
as they please ; one may shoot his pestilential arrows at the 
Greeks, while another shakes her Gorgonian ffgis at the 
Trojans ; the poet and the pious old Greek heart know w^th 
assured faith that all this will pass away, like a squall on a 
Highland loch. Above all the thunder and rain, and dust 
and smoke, and furj' of an atmosphere fretted with eager 
strife, and madded with hostile spears, reigns the counsel of 
Jove — Jto9 ^ ereXeUro fiovKri — that is, translated into our 
language, Divine Providence — which with dark hand leads us 
surely through this strange embroglio of good and evil forces 
which we call life. Nor is Jove the steward of war only — 
the rafjLiafi iroXcfioio, as Homer loves to call him — he is the 
god of truth, the god of justice, and the god who protects 
the weak against the strong, and the meek against the 
violent. In each of these capacities the supreme king had 
epithets as familiar to the Greek conscience as the Ten 
Commandments are to a modern Christian. Does Solomon, 
in the impressive and beautiful prayer which he offered up 
at the consecration of the Temple, use these words : — " If 
any man trespass against his neighbour, and an oath be laid 
upon him to cause him to swear, and the oath come before 
thine altar in this house : then hear thou in heaven, and do, 
and judge thy servants, condemning the wicked, to bring his 
way upon his head ; and justifying the righteous, to give him 
according to his righteousness"?^ — the pious Greek no less 
knew that an act of untruthfulness in the relations of social 
life, of which truth is the bond, would expose him to the 

» I Kind's viii. 31, 32. 
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special wrath of Zev<s opKio^, and to the castigation of those 
dark- vested powers, the Furies, the special ministers of his 
wrath against perjured offenders. Does the royal Hebrew 
psalmist, while bowing before the awful majesty of Him who 
rideth upon the heavens, driving His enemies away like 
smoke before His face, delight in the same breath to set 
forth the Omnipotent as " a father of the fatlierless, and a 
judge of the widows in his holy habitation?' — Homer is 
not less forward to assure us that all suppliants and poor 
wandering houseless strangers come from Jove, who, in this 
mild aspect of his thunder-loving nature, is called f eWo^ and 
Ixeau)^ by all his true worshippers, rejoicing that they are 
Greeks in this respect, and not Barbarians on the sliores of 
the inhospitable Euxine. 

It were foreign to the plan of these discourses to follow 
out in detail the exhibition of the practical parts of heathen 
piety as they appear in the Homeric pictures of daily life 
and in the general tone of Homer's morality. I shall only 
say, in a single word, that if we compare Homer with any 
great popular poet, such as Chaucer, Shakspeare, Goethe, 
I^urns, or Walter Scott, in point of moral complexion he 
shows as fair and fresh a hue as any of them, and fewer 
blotches than most. What rank corniption lay in thickly- 
sown germs at the bottom of Hellenic, as of every form of 
polytheistic faith, a man must be a very superficial reader of 
Greek books not to know. A thick folio volume of strange 
uncomely commentary on St. Paul's first chapter to the 
Romans might be written by any well-read Hellenist who 
should have pleasure in that sort of work ; but he certainly 
would not find his materials in Homer. The great national 
poet glorifies the national virtues, but does not patronize the 
national vices. Homer, indeed, is no prCficher, neither a 
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u pix)phet nor the son of a prophet- men of his class never 
are ; he was no philosopher, no reformer, and shared gener- 
ally in the current opinions and prejudices of his time ; his 
theology, in which the gods are minutely and curiously made 
after the likeness of men, is full of acts of puerility and base- 
ness at which any child now may smile, and any man of 
English honour blush ; but though he could not, as a popular 
poet, shake himself free from inadequate views and unworthy 
materials, he never gave prominence, or even a side look of 
appmbation, to what was bad. He l)elonged essentially to 
the claijs of noble minds, which nothing that defiles can 
approacli. He wore his laurels cleanly, and never soiled 
them with the sweat of any ignoble conflict He was one of 
those whom Virgil in vision saw in the Elysian fields with 
Orpheus, Linus, Musfeus, the founders of sacred mysteries 
and the singera of pious hymns — 

** Qiiique pii vates et Phoebo digua locuti/' 

I cannot agret^ with what api)ears to me in some few points 
the hyper virginal sensibility of Ctladstone,* when he says 
that there are certain passages in Homer which a moral baixl 
would like to see expunged. Homer is never immoral ; he is 
only natural, he is merely not squeamish. He is simply n 
man of perfect i)hysical and moml health, according to my 
judgment.- 



^ See iitvdits on Homer and the 
Jfomeric Ayr. By I lie Right Hon. 
W. E. fSlaclRtone (1858), vol. ii. p. 464, 
referring to Hind xxi. 130. 

- The moral and reli^ioUH element in 
Homer finds Hpecial j»rominence in roy 
Not en. Some ««pgeBtive paralleli^mH 



will be found in Duport's GnomdoQia^ 
Cantab. (1660), and in B<igan*8 Ho- 
meruB Hebraizans, Oxon. (1678), where, 
however, there is much that is more 
curious than eignilicnnt, not a little 
that is puerile, and a great deal that is 
nbKolutely worthleKS. 



DISSEKTATION VI. 

THE UNITY OF THE ILIAU — THE WOLFIA^• THEORV. 

The gi-eat literary question which falls to be discussed in 
the present chapter has been declared by Mr. Gladstone to 
have been " bolted to the bran." " For iis, at least," he goes 
on to say, *' the controversies that rose out of the Wolfian 
theory are all but dead, and to me it seems little better than 
lost time to revive them." ^ I should be most happy, if it 
were in my power to agree with this dictum of so able 
and eloquent a writer, with whose general foundation of 
Homeric studies, as set forth in his introductory chapter, the 
previous discissions will have shown that I in the main 
agree. The scholar who can content himself with this dictum 
will save himself from the task of sweating severely through 
many quarries of harsh erudition, and keep the wings of his 
intellect unentangled by many subtle tissues of ingenious 
but unsubstantial criticism ; but he will not have done his 
duty thoroughly either to the venerable Hellenic records 
which he desires to appreciate, or to the spirit of the age in 
which he lives. The name of Wolf in connexion with Greek 
literature, and of Niebuhr in reference Ui Roman history, 
w^ear a significance that extends far beycmd the particular 
spheres where their gigantic critical excavations were con- 

» Vol. i. p. 4. 
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ducted. If the Wolfian theory with regard to the origin and 
composition of the Homeric poems be looked at beyond the sur- 
face, it will be found to underlie a great number of the most 
important literary, historical, and theological questions that 
stir the mind of England at the present hour. Like a great 
earthquake, the idea started in those masterly * Prolegomena' 
is working potently even now in many far distant places, 
where no fair cities, and no old crazy dwellings have fallen 
to attest its force.* So far, therefore, from considering the 
discussion of the Wolfian theory at the present day as little 
better than lost time, I should say rather that whoever has 
not gone over witli some serious care the. great critical cam- 
paigns of Niebuhr and Wolf, does not know properly in what 
position the grand army of European scholai*s now stands, 
nor has he any means of estimating by what strategical 
move the next effective blow shall be delivercd. I myself, 



* Tlie folio win j^ extract from the ] 
Prolegomma^ p. 156, will show how 
clearlj Wolf foresaw the wide applica- 
tion to which his theory was destined ; 
and those who are most intimately 
acquainted with the literary activity 
of the present day in the most culti- 
vnte<l countries of Europe, will be best 
able to testify how far the spirit of the 
Wolfian theory can be truly said to 
be dead for us now, or for any thinking 
roan : — " Htec qnum ita sint, sub ini- 
perio Pisistratidarum Graecia primum 
Vetera Carmina vatura mansuris monn- 
mentis consignari vidit. Taiemquc 
eetatcm sub incunabula litterarum ct 
niajoris cultus civilis apud se videniiit 
plurcB nationes, quarum compiiratio 
accurate instituta iis, quie hie dinpu- 
taraus, multum lucis afferrc possit. 
Nam,- ut duas obiter tangam, et inter 
se et Grsecis omni parte dissiraillimas, 



constat inter doctos, in GenuNniu 
nostra, qufe domestica bella et princi- 
pum ducumque suorum gesta jam ante 
Taciturn Carminibus celebraverat, has 
primitias rudis ingenii a Carolo M. 
tandem collectas esse et libris manda- 
tas ; itemque Arabes non ante vii. 
KSBc. incondilam ptnisin prionim »tat- 
am memoria propagatam cullectionibus 
{Divanu) comprehenderc coepisse, ip- 
suroque Coranum diversitate primorum 
tQxtuum similem Homero fortunam 
fateri. Precter hos et alios popnlos 
coraparandi erunt Hebraei, apud quos 
litterarum ct Bcribendorum libroruni 
usns mihi quidem baud paullo recen- 
tior videlur, quam vulgo puUUur, et 
minus odeo genuinum corpus scripto- 
nim, pr/esertim antiquiorum. Se 
de his et Arabicis illis coliectionibus 
viderint homines eruditi litteris Ori- 
ontiR." 
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after having conscientiously turned over this subject in my 
mind for more than twenty years, and read all that I could 
lay my hands on, remain firmly convinced that whatever 
defects are to be found in the works of Mure and Gladstone, 
as the most notable representatives of British opinion on 
Homeric matters, may be attributed to their ignoring, or 
not sufficiently appreciating, the truth that lies at the bottom 
of the Wolfian theory. For in all questions of this kind 
we must carefully distinguish between the mot out of which 
an opinion grows, and the ramifications into which it spreads. 
A principle may be perfectly tnie, while its growth runs 
wild in unpruned license and tyrannous excess. And with 
regard to all ideas that have exercised a wide sovereignty 
for a season over thinking men, this will generally be found 
to be the case. It is not in the power of mere nonsense, 
however brilliant, to influence the world seriously even for a 
day. AVhere any extreme and paradoxical opinion — and all 
extreme opinions are paradoxes when strongly stated — has 
triumphed for a considerable period over well-educated in- 
tellects, the error lies not in the child whose beauty has been 
admired, but in the idol-worship which has been paid to it, 
and in the fond training by which it has been spoiled. I 
direct attention, therefore, specially to this famous doctrine, 
partly because the history of the rise and growth of eveiy 
great intellectual agitation is interesting and instructive; 
partly because I consider that Wolf, in his 'Prolegomena,' 
ushered into the world, with the full authority of a master, 
some true ideas, without which the poetry of Homer can 
never be properly appreciated ; and partly because I consider 
that those speculations can never be treated lightly by an 
English scholar, which at the present moment are exercising a 
strong influence on the intellect of Europe, both generally. 
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and specially with regaixl to the impoitant question of 
literary history out of whicli they arose. A Gennan scholar 
of mark and eminence, belonging to the present generation, 
has declared tliat the Wolfian theory is the very citadel 
and stronghold of all Homeric studios ; and he himself is 
so strongly convinced of the truth of Wolfs views, that he 
publicly declares the belief in the unity of tlie Iliad, generally 
held by tlnglish scholars, to be a superstition, from the influ- 
ence of which the European mind has happily now recovered.^ 
And not only so, but even in sober judicious England, whei-e 
it is sometimes suflicient to throw discredit on any opinion 
to say that it is of Gennan origin, we find that one of the 
most influential historians of ancient Greece has, in his gi'eat 
work, given extensive currency to a theory with regard to 
the composition of the Iliad, which, however original it may 
have been in his mind, and liowever distinctly it may contrast 
with tlie exti-eme ballad treatment of lAchmann, Kiichly, and 
other Germans, is nevertheless only a particular form of the 
Wolfian theory, probably that very form which Wolf him- 
self would have sketched out as the most legitimate applica- 
tion of his principles.*^ Besides, they who trciit this affair as 

* *' Ipsa horum Bttidionim quasi arx, plish scholar in the Xorth British 

quae questionezu continet tie poetica ant Review, June 186.5, p. 277. " Wolfs 

universfo liiadis atque Odysseic, aut views have been continually gaining 

singulorum utriusquecarminum unitate ground, and as Nitzsch himself before 

atque virtute. his death became a convert (?), we may 

" Itaque assentientes me habiturum safely say that no scholar will again 

spero omnes, Nitzschii benefieio, ut find himself able to embrace the uni- 

tandem aliquando illam de po<}tica taiian hypothesis." 

IliadiH unitate superstitioncm tanquam 'The following passage, p. 118 of 

victam spcrare possimus." — Kochly, the Prolegomena^ distinctly states the 

Disgertationes Iliad, iii. ]>. 4. principle of Mr. Grote's division of 

Quite in harmony with tiiis, though lIomer*s poems into an Achilleid and 

strikingly exceptive as an expression an Iliad properly so called : '* In Iliade 

of opinion on thiti side the (Miannel, is nondum depimita sunt ccrtamina viro- 

the declaration of a distingniKhed Kn- rum dni^tonmi de rerum capite et argU' 
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a mere passing outbreak of Geiman extravagance, foi-get that 
as neology in religious tliinking was originally imported into 
Germany from the great English freethinkers,' so the litei-ary 
scepticism with regard to Homer, forged into a thunderbolt by 
Wolf, was first flung out here as a random missile by a man 
who knew how to put more weight into a pin than other 
men could into a nail. I mean the great Cambridge critic, 
Richard Bentley, whom the Gennans justly reverence as one 
of the first and greatest masters of that learned art of estimat- 
ing ancient records, in which they are now such proficients.^ 
Kor England only, but Italy also and France, have had their 
share in the origination of these notions, which evidently 
must have had tlieir rise in some widely-spread European 
tendency of thought, and are by no means to be regarded in 
the light of a purely Geraian crotchet, such as every Leipzig 
Fair brings forth by the score, for tlie ephemeral admiration 
of scholars without sense, and thinkers without substance.^ 



meoto primario. De quo utcunque 
exist! mabilur, et ut sensus 7rpo€K$iff€<ai 
longissime pateat (quippe suffecissent 
ill! aliquot proeliorum abseiite Achille 
factorum descriptioiiCH) : luinquam ta- 
men certis argurueiitis docebitur, Bep- 
tem illo<) versus quidquam ultra 
promittere quam xviii. rhapsodiaH. 
Reliquae non iram Acliillis in Aga- 
memnonem et QrsecoR cuntiueitt, Bcd 
novam, a priore longe diversam mini- 
ineque iliis gravem, id est ejus irse, 
quam sniam isti versus designaut 
appendicem. Quodsi omnia Grreco- 
rum ad Trojam gesta onmesque rhap- 
sodias uni proposito subjicias, ad 
gloriam qnidem Achiilis raagis quam 
alius cnjusquam Grseci aut Trojani 
berois tota Ilias, ad memorem iram 
ejus mi^jor tantum pars spectat; ut 
admoduin mireris, quod in nullo 



cudice adbuc pro isto exordio hoc vel 
alind melius inventum sit : 

KYj^OS aciSc, 0ea, UijAifi'd^ew 'AxiA^of , 
avrap ai/i<rrafiCKOf TpwtriK Kal'EKTopi ditp. 

Subabsurduni foret, talem diligentiam 
subtiliorem esse dicere quam pro Ho- 
merico sasculo : nee id dicere ausint ii, 
qnibus irpo4K$€ffis Odysseae ab ipso 
liomcro pr»posita videatur : facerent 
eriim ilium adeo infantcni, ut quam 
arteni primus ingeniosissime quiesi- 
visset, vel prudens certe ex natura et 
ordine fabulae cepisset, eam ne agno- 
scere quidem et verbis exprimere 
potuerit." 

* Lachmann considered Bentley " the 
greatest critic of modern times." — 
Herz, Life of Larhmannt p. 190. 

* The curious enunciations of Wol- 
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I liave said Wolf was far from being singular in bis views ; 
be was only singular in tbe combined niassiveness and ele- 
gance witli wbicb he stated them. I do not mean, however, 
by this in any way to deny the entire originality of tbe growth 
of bis theory in his own mind. Except in so far as every 
man is influenced more or less by tbe spirit of tlie age in 
which he lives, — a spirit whose i)er\'ading power often causes 
the eruption of a great idea in several independent places at 
tbe same time, — except in this necessary regard, I do not 
find that be was under direct obligations to any preceding 
thinker, either in Germany or elsewhere.^ This will be evi- 
dent to every one who looks into his character and career, 
of which, as of by far the greatest name in the history of 
Homeric criticism since the days of Aristarchus, it appears 
only proper here to give a short sketch. 

Frederick Augustus Wolf was bom in 1759, the same year 
with Porson, Schiller, and Robert Burns. His father was a 
country schoolmaster at Nordhausen, a small Prussian town 
to the south of the Harz mountains in Saxony ; and from 
bhn he received that sound education in hard intellectual 
work and frugal habits which what are called better oppor- 
tunities often fail to impait, and which has sent forth many 
of the most useful members of society in Scotland as well a.s 
in Germany. In his boyish learning he was remarkably 
precocious, and his jirecocity, instead of receiving a check, 
was rather unwisely stimulated by the eager purpose of his 
father to make his son a nmcli greater scholar, and a more 



fi.iuiMm before Wolf, will be more con- 
v«nient]y broiiglit forward below, after 
WolfB own views have been fully 

* He said of himself, " When I was 
thirteen, I was a complete man" 



(Kui tf, p. 30), that is, he could trace 
back the germs of all that he after- 
wards b«)came to that period. He 
grew carlj and strongly out of him- 
self, and was conscious of no powt^rful 
foreign influence. 
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distinguished man than liiniself. At the age of eighteen he 
went as a student of Philology to Gottingen, well prepared 
for profiting by the learned prelections of such men as Heyne 
and Michaelis, not only with much more than the requisite 
stock of Latin and Greek, which is a veiy different thing in 
Germany from what it is either in Scotland or England, but 
with French and Italian and English, which he had picked 
up from the Director of Music in Nordhausen. He had him- 
self also, like most Germans, a genius for music, and could 
write verses ; but his principal faculty seems to have been 
an enormous power of reading, backed by great concentra- 
tion, and a most tenacious memory, little inferior to Person's. 
Having been from his earliest years thrown very much on 
his own resources, he was not fortunate enough in Gottingen 
to find any one among the professors who could exercise any 
permanent controlling influence over his studies. Heyne 
certainly, the then emperor of the German philological world, 
did not at all satisfy his needs. The grace and intelligence 
and large human discursiveness with which that great man 
redeemed German scholarship from the pedantry of thoniy 
grammarians on the one side, and the superficiality of mere 
literary tasters on the other, were not to be denied ; but 
Wolf wanted something more — he wanted severe, massive, and 
closely-jointed critical masonry ; and this is what Heyne, in 
his Homeric lectures, in the year 1777, does not seem to have 
presented. At Gottingen, accordingly, as at Nordhausen, Wolf 
chiefly taught himself. After going through the usual cur- 
riculum he was appointed teacher in the public school at 
Ilfeld in Hanover, and from thence speedily transferred to 
Osterode, a small town in the jaws of the Harz mountains, 
towards Gottingen. . In both these situations he discovered 
a remarkable aptitude for teaching, and his fame both as a 
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teacher and a scholar grew so rapidly that in tlie year 1783 
he was transferred to Halle, as professor of classical litera- 
ture in that university. Here, on a small salar}',^ but with 
large views and a lofty purpose, he commenced his work of 
raising Philology from a subordinate position to that com- 
manding ground of a comprehensive human interest, and 
philosophical significance, of which expository theologians, 
word-splitting giummarians, and elegant retail dealers in 
classical quotation, had never dreamt. His career as an 
academical teacher in Halle, lasting, as it did, for twenty 
years, in the very prime and flush of his life, makes a 
notable epoch in the history of learning in the most learned 
country of Euroi)e. The influence exercised on the rising 
intellect of Germany by the universal erudition, flashing wit, 
impulsive eloquence, and genial disposition of Wolf, has per- 
haps no equal in the history of education. The contrast 
which this brilliant career of educational activity in the great 
(ierman professor presents to Porson's condition, who at that 
very time was wasting his splendid talents in the cider- 
cellars of London, is explained by one of those anomalies in 
our insular habits, of which Oxford and Cambridge preserve 
not the least curious collection. Wolf, in fact, was a born 
teacher, and he had the good fortune to live in a country 
which knew how to use one. As an author, like Bentley, the 
materials which his long diligence had collected bore no 
proportion to the use which he made of them ; like Porson, 
he was rather averse to composition ; and, like Plato, he ex- 
pressed an o})iniou that a speaking man was a much more 
effective instrument of conveying ideas than a dumb book. 



^ 300 dollars, about £45 per an- 
num. " In Prussia," his friend Fors- 
ter n*marked, "it in the practice to 



give to learned men an ass'H work 
and a wren's meat." — Kiirte, pp. 104- 
107. 
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So far as Eui-ope knows him in a printed fomi, he is the 
author of hut one hook, the recension of Homer which bears 
his name, with the accompanying Preface and Pi-olegomena. 
His peculiar opmions with regard to the origin and character 
of the Homeric poems had been conceived by him, and 
even put into a publishable shape, at a very early period of 
his career;^ but they were not brought to maturity till 
the publication of Villoison's Homer in the year 1788, 
containing the critical marks of the great Alexandrian 
scholai's, opened up new and rich veins of research to all who 
felt a special interest in the text of the old Greek minstrel. 
With the materials thus supplied he found himself in a con- 
dition to put forth his new recension of Homer at Halle in 
the year 1794, followed by the Prolegomena in 1795. The 
principle on which this recension proceeded, ^^z., that no 
satisfactoiy text of Homer can be produced fiom a mere 
comparison of existing editions and manuscripts, but tliat a 
scientific sifting must be made of the materials contained in 
the Venetian Scholia, and a clear verdict pronounced on the 
critical opei-ations to which the text M'as submitted by the 
Alexandrian scholars — this principle, along with the thorough 
manner in which the difficult task was executed, struck the 
world of European scholars as with an electric shock. But 
it was not scholars only whom this critical thunderbolt 
smote with strange admiration or apprehension. Beyond 
Aristarchus and beyond Pisistratus, into the very worksliop 
of old Pelasgic minstrelsy, Wolf cast his bold majestic look, 
and promulgated a theory with i-egard to the framework of 
the book which we now call the Iliad, directly in the teeth of 
all which reverential respect had for centuries received from 
venerable tradition as the orthodox truth in the matter. The 

* Korte, vol. i. pp. Ctfy^ 74. 
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wapls, a nt w, ar.d as it apj-mrvxl a more influential sphere of 
activity, was t^jH-u.-d up to the audacious scholar. But at 
B^^rlin, to the astoiii^hin»/nt and sttrrow of all his friends, he 
did ni)t shine as at Halle ; in fact, acconling to all account^;, 
he proved a great failure ; neither as an author nor as a 
teacher does he s.^.m to have tlone any work after his 
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removal to the Prussian metropolis woithy of his fame. Tlie 
cause of this, all seem to agree, lay principally in himself. 
Like Bentley, he suffered imder the characteristic vice of 
strong minds, an incapacity to subordinate himself to weaker 
ones. He would not bow to circumstances ; he must be all, 
or nothing. Of a kingly intellect, like other kings he was 
given to be imperious, and when thwarted liable to become 
quarrelsome. He quarrelled with his wife; he quarrelled 
with the Prussian Government ; and in his Homeric theory 
he quarrelled with universal Hellenic tradition, and with 
general European sentiment. The consequence was that he 
would not fit into the educational machinery of Berlin ; he 
would do nothing that he was bid ; he w(juld do only what 
he chose to do. The moral lesson of his later years is there- 
fore more notable than his intellectual achievements. But 
with all his faults he left a great school behind him, a school 
which is even now blossoming and bearing rich fruit both in 
his own country and in other parts of Europe. His scholar 
have collected numerous notes of his spoken lectures, and 
quote his opinions as reverently as Boswell did Johnson s. 
He died on the 14th April 1824, in Marseilles, where he had 
gone to recruit his health ; there his body lies buried : but 
he shares this honour with John Calvin and John Knox, 
that no man can lay his hand certainly upon the sod which 
covers his remains.^ 

I will now give a short abstract of the Wolfiau theory, 
following as closely as possible the sequence of his argument 
in the * Prolegomena.* 

* My authorities for tlie facts in the i have also read with great pleasure an 

above sketch of Wolf's life are — (1.) able article in the North British Re- 

Leben und Studien F. A. Wo//^» ' »ie«7, June 1865, on Wolf, attributed to 

(lw33). By his son in-law, Kiirte. (2.) the Rev. Mark Pattiaon, Rector of Lin- 

/'. A. Wolf in aeinetn Verhaltnis^e zvm I coin College, Oxford, one of the nuthurs 

Schulwe^en, By Arnoldt (1861). I o( the fnmoua HJasaya ami Bevieirs. 
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literary saloons were shaken by a profane paradox, learned 
editoi-s began to sit uncomfortably in their chairs, and even 
bishops felt a tremulous earthquake beneath their thrones. 
A Samson had suddenly start-ed up, whose arm clasped the 
pillars of all erudite tmdition, and the reeling dome was 
about to fall on the head of the Philistines. Such was the 
commotion that Wolfs sceptical heresy excited among the 
fearful ; but he was amply compensated by the sympathy 
which he received from powerful and original thinkers both 
within and without the academical precincts. Goethe, Cole- 
ridge, and Flaxman were among the converts to his views. 
Accepted or not accepted, his opinions had been stated with 
such power that they could only be dealt with by power- 
ful men; and the promulgator of them was acknowledged 
the most formidable gladiator that had shown himself in the 
world of books since the days of Scaliger. By his Homeric 
criticism Wolf had suddenly become to Europe what Bentley 
found himself in England after his prostration of Boyle and 
tlie Christ Church fraternity. He was Hellenic dictator; 
and a dictator for the nonce as much more potent than the 
Englishman, as Homer was a more significant name than 
Phalaris, 

After the publication of his Homer the rest of Wolfs tale 
is soon told. The French embroihnent with Prussia, culmi- 
nating in the battle of Jena in 1800, caused his removal to 
Berlin, where in the University, founded a year or two after- 
wards, a new, and as it appeared a more influential sphere of 
activity, was opened up to the audacious scholar. But at 
Berlin, to the astonishment and sorrow of all his friends, he 
did not shine as at Halle ; in fact, according to all accounts, 
he proved a great failure; neither as an author nor as a 
teacher does he seem to have done any work after his 
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removal to the Prussian metropolis worthy of his fame. The 
cause of this, all seem to agree, lay principally in himself. 
Like Bentley, he suffered under the characteristic vice of 
strong minds, an incapacity to subordinate himself to weaker 
ones. He would not bow to circumstances ; he must be all, 
or nothing. Of a kingly intellect, like other kings he was 
given to be imperious, and when thwarted liable to become 
quarrelsome. He quarrelled with his wife ; he quarrelled 
with the Prussian Government; and in his Homeric theory 
he quarrelled with universal Hellenic tradition, and with 
general European sentiment. The consequence was tliat he 
would not fit into the educational machinery of Berlin ; he 
would do nothing that he was bid ; he would do only what 
he chose to do. The moral lesson of bis later years is there- 
fore more notable than his intellectual achievements. But 
with all his faults he left a great school behind him, a school 
which is even now blossoming and bearing rich fruit both in 
his own country and in other parts of Europe. His scholars 
have collected numerous notes of his spoken lectures, and 
quote his opinions as reverently as Boswell did Johnson's. 
He died on the 14th April 1824, in Marseilles, where he had 
gone to recruit his health ; there his body lies buried : but 
he shares this honour with John Calvin and John Knox, 
that no man can lay his hand certainly upon the sod which 
covers his remains.^ 

I will now give a short abstract of the Wolfian theory, 
following as closely as possible the sequence of his argument 
in the * Prolegomena.* 

^ My authoiities for tlic facts in the | have also read with great pleasure an 

above sketch of Wolf's life are — (1.) able article in the North British Re- 

Lehen und StudUn F, A, Wo//"'» | new?, June 1865, on AVolf, attributed to 

(1«33). By his son in-law, KiJrte. (2.) the Rev. Mark Pattison, Pectorof Lin- 

F, A, Wolf in seinem Verhaltnis^e zum coin College, Oxford, one of the authors 
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That Homer is an 001809 or minstrel, in the proper sense 
of the word, and not a literary poet, is a truth, however often 
forgotten in Homeric criticism, so evident, not only on the 
face of the Homeric poems themselves, but in the whok^ 
history of all intellectual nations, that special pnjof may be 
spared. If anybody thinks that it is somehow degi*ading to 
the greatest of all epic poets to imagine him without pen and 
ink m his hand, he ought to learn t^) bow to undoubted fact, 
in the first place, before indulging his fancies, and then he 
onght to consider that paper and books are so far from being 
necessary to the healthy action of the human mind, that, as 
Plato argues in the *Pha'drus,* they have oft<3n rather hin- 
dered that action, and more frequently weakened memory than 
strengthened it' Besides, we may justly maintain that as 
those Egyptian sailors had more merit who circunniavigate*! 
Africa before the invention of the mariners' compass than | 

can belong to us who use tliat instrument, so it is mther to 
the praise of Homer to say that he composed splendid verses | 

without the aid of our modern literary appliances than with | 

them. As to the historical fact, there is not the slightest I 

proof that the Greeks used writing in the days of Homer. , 

Of the "origin of that art indeed they knew Tiothing ; lies, of 
course, in their fertile ftushion, they could invent enough ; but 
of Cadmus as a historical character they knew as little as 1 

of Palamedes, to whom not Euri])ides only, but grave his - 
torians, attribute the invention of letters, with as nnich con- 
fidence as Herodotus attributes it to the Pha^nicians.^' The 
Cadmean lett(»rs which the Greek historian saw in the Ten)ple 
of the Apollo at Tliebes, prove nothing about the age of 
(-admus, nor even about his connexion with the Greek 
alphabet, for nowhere was there a larger field for literary 

* tSuproy J). 6<>, note. '' Tnc. Ammh xi. 14 : Herod, v. 08. 
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forgery than in the inscriptions on Greek temi)les, and 
letters might have been called Cadniean by the Tlieban 
priests merely because they were not cut quite in the modern 
fashion. But tlie works of Homer supply the most satis- 
factory proof that he neither wrote himself, nor knew any- 
thing of such an art. The supposed references to that ait in 
the Iliad, when critically examined, are utterly worthless, and 
it is not to be supposed that, had letters been in common use 
in the days of Homer, he should have systematically abstained 
from any mention of an invention so closely interwoven with 
the every-day conmierce of human life. But even suppos- 
ing the invention of letters in Greece to have been as old a« 
Cadmus, and Cadmus to be as old as artificial constructive 
chronologers would make him, this will be very far fix)m 
helping Homer to the modern use of pen and ink. Those 
who have observed how very slow and far between are the 
successive steps in the discovery and progress of the ai-ts of 
human life, will understand that the invention of an alphal)et 
is one thing, and its application to literature and the art of 
making books another and widely difterent thing. Judging 
by such analogies as history affords, it would require at least 
six hundred years to make writing general after letters were 
invented We know, indeed, .as a historical fact, that the 
Greek alphabet, as we now have it, was of the most slow 
and gradual growth, not having been completed till the year 
403 B.C., in the archonship of Euclid.^ The difficulty of get 
ting proper materials for writing on in the early ages, would 
alone prevent the art, whenever invented, from becoming at 
first of extensive application. The notices w^hich we have of 
Solon's wooden tablets, and of the old edition of Hesiod's 
'Works and Days* on leaden tablets, which Pausanias saw 

* H.irpocrjition, 'Arr^icA ypdfinaTa. 
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at Ascra, sufficiently iiulicate the materials on ^vhich early 
Greek inscriptions were written ;^ for books most certainly iii 
those early a«>;es they had none. For what would have been 
the use of books to a people who never read ? To write son<^ 
which they had never known but as sung by living men, 
would, to the contemporaries of Phemius and Demodocus, 
have appeared as a cold, heartless attempt to destroy them, 
and to Yoh them of their breath of life. In fact, even as to 
laws, and other grave public notices beyond the sphere of 
the wandering minstrel, we have the most undoubted state- 
ment from the Greeks themselves that written statutes were 
uttt^rly unknown in Greece till the age of Zaleucns, that is, 
about seventy years before the time of Solon,^ and though 
Solon himself, about COO years B.C., was not only a legislator 
but a poet, there was in fact no authorship, in our sense of 
the word, in Greece till the age of the Persian wars. This was 
the date of the birth of prose in the Greek language ; and the 
whole history of popular civilisjition in all countries proves 
that the general use of writing, as a medium of intellectual 
currency, is coeval with the existence of prose, while it is 
utterly foreign from the genius of those early ages, in which 
verse is the only organ of popular entertainment and in- 
struction. In those times, jwetry was not i)ropagated from 
generation to generation in a dead written book, but through 
the living mouths of a class of public singers and reciters, 
called rhapsodists,^ a word to which, in later Greece, as to the 
word o-o^to-Tfiv, an unfavourable meaning was attached, but 
which originally denoted a most respectable class of men, as 



» Plut. Vlt. JS(fl 25 ; PauBan. ix. Pind. Xem. ii. 1 ; Herod, v. C7, with 

Baehr's note ; Xen. Conviv, iii. 6 ; 
Bernhard.v, Oriech. Litt. i. p. 217; 
Grote, Part i. c. 21, vol. i. \\ 523, uf 
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' On the Rliapsodists, see Schol. edit. 18C2 
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necessary to the intellectual cultui'e of tlieir age as orators, 
critics, and preachers to future stages of civilisation. In these 
men tlie cultivation of memoiy was necessarily the great art 
by which they practised their profession and gained their live- 
lihood ; and this necessity will explain to the modern reader 
the preservation of long poems, through memory alone, in an 
age when writing was either entirely unknown, or known only 
as a means of perpetuating short public inscriptions on metal, 
wood, or stone. Nothing is more fallacious than the prac- 
tice of measuring the intellectual capacities of men in the 
early stages of culture, by the feats of which we, in a more 
advanced state of civilisation, are capable. With all our 
culture, the mere savage is, in some respects, before us ; he 
has a quicker eye and a more vivid imagination ; and, in the 
living power of ready memory, all nations, before the inven- 
tion of writing, largely surpassed themselves in their after- 
stage of a purely literary culture. But though there was 
nothing to hinder the rhapsodists from handing down fmm 
generation to generation long poems consisting of several 
cantos, it was a method of transmission particularly liable to 
corrupting influences ; and to such influences, doubtless, we 
owe the extensive inteiT)olations in the Homeric text, which 
will never fail to reveal themselves to the sharp inspection of 
an intelligent criticism. But more than this, the whole 
fashion and liabit of hearing poems sung or recited in those 
early times, rendere the idea impossible that any such long 
poems as the Iliad and Odyssey should ever have been com- 
posed. The memory of some individual iK>et might perhaps 
have been equal even to this feat ; but as there was no de- 
mand in the age fi)r any such exhibition of mnemonic power, 
it is absurd to suppose that it ever should have been called 
forth. Men do not make boats too large for the water that 
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is to float them, nor compose tragedies of twenty acts when 
they know that people will with dilliciilty listen to livi*. 
Homer therefore simply did not write those two lar^^e poems 
whicli now pass under his name, in their present shape and 
to their present extent, and that because the age to which 
lie belonged woukl not have known what to make of them ; 
and further, because it is extremely improbable that even 
his genius shouhl have been equal to such a stupendous feat. 
If common sense and a quick practical instinct have ever 
been a distinguishing quality of the highest class of poets, as 
distinguished from mere blowers of imaginative soap-bubbles. 
Homer, as a practical man, could never dream of attempting 
what, if achieved, could be of no use to the men in whose 
service he spent his life. As for the unity of the Iliad, on 
which Aristotle has descanted so learnedly, and which so 
many consider so irrefragable a proof of the jiresence of one 
mind through its whole structure, this unity, though unques- 
tionably, in a certain sense, existing, lies in the very nature 
of the subject much more than in the genius of the poet. If 
any man were to collect the ballads now cuiTcnt in Britain 
about Kobin Hood,' or the traditions of the life of Sir AVil 
Ham Wallace, or other popular hero, he would find that there 
is a unity in such themes that gi'ows up s])ontaneously in the 
pojmlar mind, and which re(iuires no genius of a first-class 
poet to produce it. Besides, whatever Aristotle may have 
said, it is he only who has said it, and imposed ailificifil laws 
on our modern judgments ; for the fact is that the (ireeks 
g(*nerally did not recognise that strict unity of plan in tin' 
Iliad which the »Stagirite so highly lauds, and they found 
the actual contents of the ]>oem much wider than the jAaii 

' Tlioiiias Carlvle iiilnniKMl mt* lli:it I iiiai. — wlio atliiall\ lurliiiiiictl tbe j art 
In- kiK'W the bodkbclliT— a V<.ikbliiir I «.l ri«iKtiatu.s lo thoe lutUad^. 
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vii announced in the exordiuni re(iuires.^ In fact, that i)eople, with 

M. all their wonderful intellectual feats, knew nothing of works 

1 ,s executed with a strict consciousness of litemry unity till the 

;..! time of Xenophon ; and as to the Hind, in spite of the much 

he-praised unity, there are in it not a few staring gaps— 
" cminenies et hiantes cvminmiirce" — which betray the hand 
of an unskilful joiner ; and if these clumsy sutures have not 
always been readily allowed by students of Horner, but 
rather studiously concealed, it is because the transcendental 
admimtion of a great genius has prevented men from seeing 
the truth, and because all men at all times Q,Te much more 
inclined to put incoherent things together than to break up 
into sei)arate parts an already existing coherency. Of tliese 
Haws in the structure of the poem, the reappearance of Pyhe- 
menes after he is dead (xiii. 658, and v. 576), and the whole 
passage in Iliad xviii. from ver. 356 to 368, are glaring exam- 
ples. And of this, to a certain extent at least, inorganic 
stnicture of the poem, as we now have it, the account of its 
,= early history as given by the Greeks themselves is a com- 

. plete confirmation. For, so far from asserting the existence 

of one or two large poems possessed of organic unity from 
the earliest times, they do in express terms declare the con- 
trnry. Thus /Elian says : " The poems of Homer were sung 
by the ancients originally in separate iiarts ; and it was only 
after a long time that Lycurgus brought the whole body of 
the Homeric poetry with him to Si)arta on his return from 
Ionia. In later times, Pisistratus made a collection of the 
rhapsoilies, and published the Iliad and the Odyssey in their 
present shape." The same account is given by Cicero for 

* *My«)iiiieniiutitenimomnc8(>r<imiim- Ifijomenu^ p. 123); certainly a much 

tici in lli.ule coiitineri gcgta (rrffcttrttm more wide and less orjrHnic Hchemo 

et Trojanorum ad Ilium, «»t, si quid tlmn llie mere irrnth of Achillen, 
addunt, fitrtin facta AchillU" (Pro- 
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tlie Komaiis, and by Josephus as tlie representative of the 
literary Jews. The former says : " Pim.Htratus qui primus 
Ho7ueri Hbros confusos antca sic disposuisse dicitur at nunc 
hahemusr Tlie latter writes : ** They say that Homer him 
self committed nothing to writing, but that his poetry, taken 
doM^n from the songs of the rhapsodists, was afterwards 
arranged in its present shape ; and this is the re^ason why the 
existing texts present so many discre])ancies."^ Whether, 
therefore, we take internal evidence, the analogy of early 
popular literature, or the express testimony of all instructed 
ancients, we have the same result. In the Iliad we possess 
a collection of old ballads about the Trojan war, composed, 
it may be, in great part originally by some highly-gifted 
minstrel of the heroic age, called Homer, but which ceitainly 
received their present shape, as two lai-ge distinct i)oems, 
from the literary men attached to the court of Pisistratus. 
Their organic unity is a dniam. 

In bringing forward these l)old o])inions with regard to the 
origin and history of the Homeric jH>ems, the great (Jennan 
philologer was perfectly conscious that he would be regarded 
by many as a dangereus revolutionaiy innovator in the 
critic al world. He therefore took care to fortify himself with 
great names and reputable jn-eccdents, fearing the charge of 
singularity more than he courted the praise of originality, 
and warning all who might dispute his conclusions that they 
would have to do battle, not with a single German professor, 
but with some of the greatest tliinken? and scholars that 
Kuroj»e had jiroduced. At the head of these, as we men- 
tioned above, stood the stout Englishman, Richard Bentlev, 
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whose reiiiarkahle words we now give : " To prove Homer's 
universal knowledge, it has been said that he designed his 
poems for eternity to please and instruct mankind ; but take 
my word for it, poor Homer, in those early times and circum- 
stances, had no such aspiring thoughts. He wrote a sequel 
of songs and rhapsodies, to be sung by himself for small earn- 
ings and good cheer at festivals and other days of merri- 
ment ; the Hiad he made for the men, and the Odyssey for 
the other sex."^ Now this dictum, when narrowly examined, 
does perhaps not go so far as the Kleinlieder-Theoine, cham- 
pioned so valiantly with critical lancet and tomahawk by 
Lachmann and the other German doctors of the ultra- Wolfian 
school ; but it plainly asserts the grand distinctive principle 
of Wolf himself, and is evidently flung out with a ftiU con- 
viction in the mind of that masculine scholar that the sequel 
of songs and rhapsodies which Homer sung belongs to a cate- 
gory of poetry altogether different from the lofty epic poem 
which Milton wrote, and which must be judged by a veiy 
different standard. Not less noteworthy are the words of 
Robert Wood, in his * tlssay on the Original Genius and 
Writings of Homer,* published in the year 1775, a work 
which, though not coming from a professed scholar, is dis- 
tinguished by a j)lain, honest, unpretending manner, a great 
amount of good sense, a freshness of view, and a direct 
appeal from conventional traditions to nature, which will 
ever secure to it an honourable place on the shelves of 
Homeric scholars.^ In page 278 of the original edition, 
tliis gentleman, after discussing the subject at some length, 
concludes : - - 



^ Jieinarka on a late DUcourge oh 
Free-thinkittff — Work^t by Dyce, vul. 
iii. p. 304. 
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"Diogenes Lacrtius attrilmtes the incrit of tliis performance to 
Solon ; Cicero gives it to Pisistratus, and Plato to Hipparchus ; ami 
they may possibly have been all concerned in it. But there would 
littve been no occasion for each of these persons to have sought so 
tliligently for the parts of these poems, and to have arranged them 
so carefully, if there had been a couiplete copy. If, therefore, the 
Spartan lawgiver and the other personages committed to writing, 
and introduced into Greece, what had been before only sung by the 
rhapsodists of Ionia- -just as some curious fragments of ancient 
poetry have been lately collected in the northern parts of this iijland 
— their reduction t:) order in Greece was a work of ta8t<; and judg- 
ment ; and those great names which we have mentioned might 
claim the tame merit in regard to Homer that the ingenious edit<jr 
of Fiugal is entitled to from O^bian." 

So much for the English origiuatiou of the Woltiaii 
theory : the continental harbingei*s are given below.^ 

'(1.) Isaac Ciwnubon, AVojiM /)ir)</. I le^uali disgiunte e sparse s'andHssorn 

l.aert. edit. 151)3, p. 114 :— " Si venmi ! divolgando e cantando per le (Jrecia, e 

cHt quod Jobephus ait, Ilumenini sua die in sonima Pisistrato fosse il primo 

poeniata scripta non reliquisse, sed che ponendole insiemc, riliadc e I'Od- 

5iafiv7ffjiotf€v6fi€tfa multo post scripta issea nc formasso, non Vdglio io che 

fuisse, non video quomudo satis emeu- mi vaglia alpresentt-, perciocbe sebenc 

data possiiit ea babeii, vel si antiquis- , quindi si darebbe rultinio colpo alia 

simos babeamus codices; stquidem detta unilA tanto delP lliade quaiito 

vcrisimile est non pauHoalitereafuisse dclP Odissca, aiizi si inostrerebbe cbo 

script^i, ac essent ab ipso composita." ad Homero ne anco pote cader nell' 

(2.) Panlo Beni, in his Compara- ' aiiimo peusiero alcuno di unit A, tut* 

tione di Homero^ Virgilio e Torquato, I tavia a coufessarne il lero cio a rac 

Padova, 1607, states the Wolfian theory | non par verisimile in nat^'lo alcuno." 

at full lcn«;th, though be does not ap- (3.) Ciiovanni Battista Vico, in bin 

prove of it. *' Questc cose dunquc Scienza Nuova^ published at Naples in 

fanno, Signori, che TOdissea (come bo 1725, has these wohIk: — "Tutte questc 

detto)non nienocbe I'lh'ade mancbidi cose, dico, ora ci strascinano ad affer- 

unitA di favola, o che alnieno si ricon- mare, che tale sia addivenuto di Omero 

osca dinicilmente. Poichc quello che appunto, quale della Ouerra Trojuna, 

scrivono alcuni e col testinionio di cbc quantunque ella dia una fanw$a 

Kliano cercano di confermare, die cioe I epoca de' tempi alia Storin, pur i Crl- 

avanti Pisihtrato, il quale senza dubbio i iici piii avveduti giudicano, che queila 

nac<iuc molti anni anzi spcoli dopo Ho- non niai siesi stata fatta nel Mond<>. E 

men), non si trovassoro nc dell' lliade ccrtaniente so, come della Guerra Tro- 

ne deir Odissca hc non alcune parti, jnnu, cow di Omero non fusserrj ccrti 
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The reader has now before liim a succinct but complete 
statement of this famous critical doctrine as put forth by its 
autlior. In judging of its merits, two parts of the case must 
be carefully kept asunder : the first part, which relates to the 
manner and the conditions under which these famous poems 
were originally composed, preserved, and circulated ; and the 
second part, which relates' to the diameter of the two great 
poems as we now have them, and the conditions under which 
they are said to liave arisen. In regard to the first part. Wolf 
is in the main right; in regard to the second, in my judgment, 
he is ahnost altogether wrong. The first part contains two 
important propositions, to whicli more or less of truth belongs 
in their application to all early popular literature as well as to 
Ilomei. These propositions are : First, Tlmt the materials of the 



(jrandi vestigi rinm.sti qiianti sono i di 
Itii Poemi; a tante difficult^ rI di- 
rebbc, clie Oinero fusse statu un Potta 
d* idea, il quale imn fa pnrticolar 
tionio in natura. Ma tali, e tante dif- 
jiculta, e insiememente i Poemi di lui 
pervenatici Bcnibrano farci cotal forza 
d' affermarlo per la meia : die quest' 
Omera sia egli stato uu' Idea, Jtwcro 
1111 Caraitere Eroieo d' uomini ffreci, 
in quanta essi narraoano ccntando le 
lorostorie.''— Edit. 1801, vol. iii. p. 32. 
This is quite the German tlieon-. Ho- 
iiier is nut Homer, but an idea ; every- 
body, and therefore nobody. 

(4.) De Motte, in his DUcourae on 
Homer (CEuvre^, vol. xvii. page 2), 
knew the theory, but did not approve 
of it any more than Beni. 

(5.) PerrauU, Paraliele deJi Ancienn 
el Mofiernes (Amsterdam, 1693), vol. 
iii. p. 35. 

(6.) F. Hedeliu d'Aubiguac, in his 
f'oHJeclureg Acmlemiqtics, ou Disser- 
ftUioH 8nr VJliaOe, 1715. 



(7 ) Rousseau snr VOrigine de« 
Langues ((Euvres^ Gene v. 1782, vol. 
xvi. p. ^40), quoted at length by Wulf, 
vol. i. p. 90 : — " Quoiqu'on nous disc 
de I'invention de Talplialjet Grec, je la 
cruia beaucoup plus nioderne qu'on ne 
la fai', et je f(»nde principalement cette 
opinion sur le caract^rc de la langue. 
II m'est venu bien souvent dans Tesprit 
de douter non-seulement qu'Homcie 
silt eciire : mais meme qu'on ecrivit 
de sou terns. J'ai grand regret, que 
ce doute soit si, forniellement dementi 
par rhist'ire de Bellerophon dans 
riliade. Ccmme j'ai le nialheur iiussi 
bien que le P. Hardouin d'etre un peu 
obstine dans mes paradoxes, si j'ctois 
luoiuB ignorant, je seruis bien tentc 
d'etendre mes doutcs sur cette histoire 
meme, et de I'accuser d'avoir et6 sjins 
beaucoup d'examen interpolec par les 
conipiUiteurs d'Homere, Non-seule- 
nient dans le reste de I'lliade on voit 
peu de trace« de cet art : (ne minris, 
quod pauca vestigia dicit esse, qua* 
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earliest Hellenic literature were short narrative poems, sung 
and not read, having a unity in the national history and in the 
popular consciousness, rather than from the design of a great 
poet. Secoiidy That the chief way in which they were circu- 
lated and preserved in the earliest times was by the living 
memory of a body of men, the minstrels and rhapsodists, 
whose profession it was to entertain and instruct the public 
by those poems. These two propositions, of the utmost 
importance in the appreciation of all early literature, when 
thus broadly stated, it is impossible to deny ; and to have 
brought them thus prominently forward, and with such 
authority as to have made them hencefon^^ard a living pos- 



nufla Btint; iU loqiiuntur, qui non 
certi Biiiit Bententiie soie :) mais j'oRe 
avancer que toute I'OJ^Bsce u'est 
qu'un tiBSU de betises et dMnepties 
qu^me lettre ou deux eussent rcduit 
en funi^e, au lieu qu*on rend ce p<)eine 
raisoniiable et menie assez bien con- 
duit, en BuppoBant que ses heros aient 
ignor^ l*6critiire. Si Tiliade cut die 
ecrite, elle eut ete beaucoup moins 
fhantee, les RhapaodeB euBBent £tc 
moins recherclieB et Be aeroieni moiuB 
niultiplieB Aiicun autre Pi)cte u'u 
C'le aiuBi chante bi ce n'est le Thbbc h 
Venine : encore nVstce que par les 
Gondob'ers qui ne soul paa grandB lec- 
teurs. Lea PoemcB d*Homere reste- 
rent long-tems eciits Hculeinent dans la 
m^moire deB honinies ; ila furent ras- 
BPinblcH par ecrit aitKez tard et avec 
beaucoup de peine. Ca fut quand la 
Grece conimenya d'abonder en livres et 
en poesic ecrite, que tout le charmc de 
celie d'lloniere Be fit Bentir par com 
paraidon. I^es autreB Poetea ecrivni- 
cnt, Hom^re Beul avoit cbante, et ccs 
chantB divinB n'ont cease d'etre 6cou- 
tcii avec ravisBcment que quand I'Ku- 



rope B'eat couverte de barbarcs. qui 
se Bont njeleH de jnger ce qu'ils ne 
pouvoient Bentir." 

(8 ) Merian, Comment Um ScieneeM 
inJlueHt davs la Poesie^ in tlie Memoirs 
of tlie Berlin Academy, 1774, p. 456. 
In tbe main tbiB writer ia quite right : 
bis principal object being to dispel tbe 
notion that Homer was a man of sci- 
ence and literature of tbe same clasB as 
Dante and Milton. He quotes Wood, 
and asacrts broadly (p. 484) Wo1f*N 
doctrine that tlie Greeks bad no alpha- 
bet in Homer*8 time, and that the 
poet could neither read nor write ; but 
believes bini to have been a person, 
an docMv who eclip8e<I all tlie docSoi 
of his own and the previous ages. 
In p. xli. of the Prolegomena, Wolf 
expreBBCB hiB approbation of this 
essay. 

(9) Z(iegu, Ahhandlungen ; pub- 
lished by Welcker, 1817. The Ab- 
handlung on Homer, p. 306, written 
in 1788, contains tbe Wolfian theory 
at full length. Zoega held these 
opinions aa early as 1779- Compare 
Welcker's Ep» ()fe. p. 131, note. 
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session of tlie litemry consciousness of Europe, is the gi-eat 
and undoubted merit of Wolf The fundamental fact of the 
Wolfian theory, with regard to the materials of the Hellenic 
epic, and the great currency of separate popular ballads out 
of which they were composed, was announced before in the 
chapter on the Epic Cycle, and needs no inculcation here. 
Such materials are found everywhere, in Sei^ia equally as in 
the Scottish Highlands, and cannot be excluded from Greece. 
The manner of their treatment and public use by minstrels, 
as contrasted with literary poets, is also sufficiently attested 
by the early habits of all known nations. So much, there- 
fore, the stanchest advocate of old opinions must concede 
to the great innovator Wolf. Many marvellous feats of 
invention, formerly attributed by learned critics to the genius 
of the poet, must now fall back into the floating mass of 
popular tradition, of which the poet only availed himself. To 
talk of invention in the case of Homer, to the extent that, 
before Wolf, most Homeric critics were in the habit of doing, 
is to ignore the primary conditions under which all popular 
poetiy grows up. Homer could no more invent Agamemnon 
than he could invent Jupiter. His position in reference to 
his materials was entirely parallel to that of a modern 
preacher in refei-ence to the Old and New Testaments. That 
the Christian Scriptures happen to be printed does not alter 
the case. An unprinted tradition can as little be disowned 
by a great popular teacher as a printed one. But if the 
separate materials existed in the popular currency before 
Homer, the bond by which they were connected, we must 
allow, existed also to a certain extent. It is quite true that 
the traditions about such popular heroes as Wallace, and 
Bruce, and Robin Hood, exist in the popular mind with a sort 
of epic unity already, which the poet who uses them has no 
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need to create. Goethe found it .so with i-egard to 'Faust;' 
and we may therefore admit with i)erfect safely that not only 
tlie separate materials, but tlie {general scheme of the Iliad, 
existed in the Hellenic mind before Homer ; so that there is 
no improbability in supposing that the bond, when lost, 
might have been recovered by men of knowledge and taste, as 
the coadjutors of Pisistratus may be presumed to have been. 
As to the second proposition, which refers to the method 
by which the early narrative poems were preserved and 
circulated, it seems in the general case equally undeniable, 
though demanding a certain limitation in its application t^) 
Homer and Greek literature. This limitation is in reference 
to the date of the invention of letters among that people. 
That letters were inti-oduced from Phoenicia, under the 
dynasty of the early kings of the wealthy Orchomeims in 
Roeotia, long before Homer or even Agamemnon was heard 
of, may be accepted as a historical fact, certified not only 
1)V the earliest and most consistent Greek tmdition, but in 
hannony with all that is now most certainly known of the 
history of civilisation on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
If the recent discoveries of the Egyptologists have forced our 
writers of ancient history to revise their chronology, and our 
theologians to show a little more deference to the Septuagint 
than had been their practice ; and if, in obedience to these 
researches, we must now place Menes, the first king of 
Egypt, at least a thousand years further back than his pre- 
vious conjectured date, the prehistoric civilisation of the 
Hellenes may be allowed to march a century or two back 
wards, not only without ofience, but hand in hand with all 
historical consistency. We may say, therefore, that, so far 
as the knowledge of letters is concerned, there existed in the 
year 900 B.C. no presumptive hindrance, at least, to the pre- 
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servation of such long poems as the Iliad and the Odyssey.^ 
But though Wolf certainly, as Merian did before him, treats 
too lightly the tradition of the Greeks with regard to Cadmus 
— the mythic position of whose name seems to me of itself 
sufficient to prove a knowledge of lettei-s in Greece som(» 
centuries before the age of Homer— still there is nothing, 
either in the early history of Greek litemture or in the 
Homeric poems themselves, which should lead us to suppose 
that writing was any part of the appliances by which these 
poems were composed or jtreserved. Tlie age which these 
poems reflect, and the habit of mind exhibited ])y their 
author, dissuade us from obtnuling on their peculiar world 
the special furniture and machinery which belong to literary 
productions in an age of books We act more wisely, there- 
fore, and more in harmony with the whole spirit of the 
Homeric poems, if we put writing altogether out of the 
question, when considering either their creation or their 
preservation. Man is not naturally a writing or a reading 
animal, and does in no way require the aid of parchment, 
whether to marshal in fair order his armies of bright con 
ceptious, or to stereotype them for the use of future ages. 
The Jiving memory of persons whose profession it is to exer- 
cise that faculty, and in an age when memory is regularly 
trained to perform what may appear to us marvellous feats, 
— because we have accustomed ourselves slavishly to connect 
the exercise of our faculties with written or ])rint'ed paper 
— the living memory of professional minstrels is amply 



* On ibe early use of letters in Greece, 
Babylonia, Phcenicia, anil Epypt, see 
— (1.) Franz, EUmenta Epifprnphictf 
Grtecfe (Berlin, 1840; chap, iv , de 



tker, Gcsvhichie tle^ AlierihttvtH, \v\. 
iii. p. 397, nn<l vol. i. p. 128. (3.) 
Clinton, vol. i. Intrixl. p. xi. ncite. 
(4.) Grote. vol. il. edit. 1846, p. 5[K 



alate seripturcF)^ who puts the caac i (5 ) Bunwen's Egffpty English, 1848, 
verj- strongly against Wolf. (2.) Dnn- I vol. i. p. 90. 
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sufficient for both tliese purposes. Even in modern times, 
when the systematic cultivation of the memory is much 
neglected, instances are constantly occurring of the sponta- 
neous exercise of memory, more than sufficient to explain 
the great part which it performed in early times, when this 
wonderful faculty was systematically and persistently drilled 
])y great bodies of priests and poets, actuated by motives 
of professional duty and corporate interest. Dr. Henry 
Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich, whom Dr. Chalmers visited in 
his ninetieth year, had a particularly retentive memory. 
When a boy at Westminster school he could repeat vuvw- 
riter the whole of the Iliad in the original Greek^ Of 
Thomas Forrest the martyr, commonly called the Vicar of 
Dollar, it is recorded that he committed three chapters of 
the Bible to memory eveiy day, and made his servant hear 
him repeat them at night.^ With these facts before us, we 
can have no difficulty in accepting Wolfs proposition that 
poems of considerable length could be composed and pre- 
served among the Greek people at an early age without the 
aid of writing ; nay, we may go much further, and believe, 
without the slightest embarrassment, that even such long 
continuous narratives as the Iliad and the Odyssey might 
have been composed without the aid of writing, and faith- 
fully preserved by a school of professional minstrels, as the 
Chian brotherhood of Homerids, who cherished the memory of 
their great head with a religious reverence. Only by throw- 
ing back the use of letters several centuries beyond Wolf, 
we may at the same time, with perfect consistency, believe 
that, after having been freely composed by living mental povrer 
solely, and freely sung at many assemblies and festive meet- 

* Dr. Hanna's Life of Chalmers, j ^ M'Crie's Life of Knox, Eiliii. 
vol. iii. p. 402. I 185o. Note ii, p. 313. 
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ings in various parts of Greece, they were set down in writ- 
ing for preservation, possibly by the great minstrel himself, 
by way of entertainment to his old age, or more probably by 
the school of singers who, according to the Greek tmdition, 
received the inheritance of his name and of his songs.^ So far 
an unprejudiced mind can follow the great German philologer 
with cordial sympathy, adopting his facts and his principles 
in the main, without necessarily accepting all his conclusions; 
but when we approach the second part of his argument, and 
are called upon to receive as a historical fact the manufacture 
of the Iliad in its present shape, by certain literary joiners 
and dovetailers in the age of Pisistratus — somewhat in the 
same fashion that Macpherson manufactured Ossian (as 
indeed Wood in all simplicity says) — then we stumble on a 
conclusion for which we are in nowise prepared ; and before 
this be granted, spectacled erudition and critical ingenuity 
will have to fight a battle with poetic instinct and healthy 
human feeling and common sense, of which the result may 
be by no means certain.* The issue of this contest will de- 
pend principally on tlie actual discovery of those unsightly 
gaps and clumsy joinings which the sharp eyes of Wolf him- 
self, with the microscopic inspections of Hermann, Heyne, 
Lachmann, Kochly, and other Germans, boast to have dis- 
covered everywhere in what to Aristotle appeared the very 
compact and well-jointed framework of the Iliad. But be- 
fore proceeding to examine the work of those famous dissec- 
tors in detail, we may allow the poetic instinct and the 



* See below on tbe Homeridae of 
Chios, Dissertation ix. 

* Remittendi sunt homines, in hujus- 



ut itft dicara, ad populnm, missis pan- 
corum nobilium commentis. Record- 
andum, qna quisque fuerit sententia, 
cum primum attentius-Homenca per- 



modi controversiis, ad simpliccs ani- i legerit. — Keblc, Pr(vleet» Acad. Oxon, 
roorum suorura sensus. Provocandnm, | 1844, p. 83. 

VOL. I. 
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common sense of unlearned men to state their own view oi 
the essential unity of tlie Iliad, drawn simply from the pre- 
sentation of that great poem itself, as it affects the imagina- 
tive faculty. I shall endeavour, therefore, now to set down, 
in a few sentences, the general scheme of the Iliad, the lead- 
ing divisions of its plot, and the gradual, wisely-calculated 
march of its catastrophe, as the whole in its broad points 
strikes the imagination of a healthy-minded reader. 

With regard to the design of his great song Homer has 
left us in no doubt. He sings the wrath of Achilles ; that 
is, how Achilles, the great Thessalian captain, strove with 
Agamemnon, the king of the wealth -abounding Mycena», 
and the commander-in-chief of the Greek host ; how by that 
quarrel, and the consequent retirement of the offended chief 
from the warfare, the besieging army was so weakened, that 
they were driven back to their ships, and in danger of being 
driven into the sea ; till at last the moody chief is induced 
to relent, the tide of war turns, and the Greek host rolls 
furiously on over the dead body of the great champion of 
Troy, with the thunders of favouring Jove above sound- 
ing fearfully the overture to the fall of the city of Priam. 
Such is the simple and yet great scheme of the Iliad ; but 
there is room enough, even in this simple eventful act 
and its consequences, for the most vivid, the most fervid 
poetry ; and besides, as Tasso in his great poem had in his 
eye not only the actual liberation of the holy city, but the 
complete military pomp and Christian significance of the 
Crusades, so it was no doubt a secondary object of Homer, 
in connexion with the personal quarrel of Achilles and Aga- 
memnon, to give as broad and rich a view of the whole Trojan 
war as might be consistent with the size of his canvas and 
the due prominence of his hero. Or let us say, perhaps, 
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looking deeper, that the proper subject of the poem is the 
Ti*ojan war ; and the Thessalian captain was chosen by the 
poet to embody it, because his quarrel with the general-in 
chief brought on the most critical moment of the contest, 
and his conduct at the moment presented the greatest num- 
ber of dramatic situations. Now let us see shortly how this 
plan has been carried out in detail. There are twenty-four 
books in the Iliad. In the first of these the great quarrel 
breaks out ; the second contains the marshalling of the host ; 
in the third an attack takes place, and an attempt is made 
to settle the dispute in an old favourite chivalrous fashion, 
by single combat ; but this attempt is rendered abortive by 
the interference of gods, not always curiously moral in their 
conduct, and the treachery of tlie Lycian Paudarus. The 
struggle is then renewed with various fortune ; but, though 
Diomede, with the aid of Minerva, rides triumphant for a 
day over the field, prostrating both gods and men beneath 
his victorious spear, stQl nothing decisive is achieved, and 
at the end of the seventh book we find both parties occupy- 
ing the battle-field, employed in the mournful duty of 
burying their dead, while Jove is lowering above with dark 
clouds and muttering thunders, which fill the hearts of the 
Greeks with yellow fear. In the eighth book, the king of gods 
and men, who had sworn to Thetis, after the quarrel, that her 
son should be amply revenged, now proceeds vigorously to 
execute his purpose ; strictly forbids the gods to take any 
part in the battle; hangs out his fateful scales in the sky, 
and publicly decrees a decided preponderance to the IVojans. 
The decree is fulfilled. The Greeks are worsted ; and affairs 
are now felt to be so critical, that the haughty monarch, feel- 
ing how vain it is to expect success sundered from the flash- 
ing sword of Achilles, sends an embassy to him, with ample 
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promise of amends for the injury done, and humble suit for 
reconciliation. His proposals are rejected The hero remains 
in moody isolation, careless of the loss sustained by an army 
whose general had used his alliance only to rob him of his 
rights. The scene is then changed, and a short diversion 
made in favour of the Greeks, by a successful midnight expe- 
dition made into the Trojan camp by Diomede and Ulysses. 
Then further, if possible, to repair the Greek fortunes, and to 
prove that Argives may conquer without Achilles, the king 
of men himself comes forward, and does no unkingly deeds 
in the fray. But in vaia Jove is with Hector, and against 
Agamemnon. The king is wounded and carried off the 
field ; so also Ulysses and Diomede ; the Greeks, with their 
principal leaders unfit for fight, retire on all handa The 
stout hand of Sarpedon pulls down the coping-stones of the 
Greek rampart, and the brand of Hector flings fire into tlieir 
si lips. This critical moment ends the twelfth book, and 
brings the reader exactly to the middle of the long poem. 
The decree of Jove is now manifestly being fulfilled. The 
lofty pride and indignant self-esteem of AchUles might well 
be satisfied. The Greeks must suffer, because they made 
him suffer; they cannot conquer without the man whom 
they had wronged. Nevertheless another desperate attempt 
is made to do without him. Neptune, ever the enemy of 
Troy, and boasting himself the equal of his brother Jove, 
restores the Trojan battle ; Idomeneus of Crete makes his 
presence felt with all the effectiveness that ought to belong 
to a descendant of Alinos ; Juno borrows the wonder-working 
girdle of Venus, and charms therewith Jove into a deep sleep, 
so that he may for a season remain unaware of what Nep- 
tune is doing to contravene his plans upon the earth ; and 
the huge-limbed Telamonian Ajax, with a pole in his hand, 
like a moving tower, defemls the ship of Protesilaus from 
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the brand of Hector. But Jove cau allow salvatioii to the 
Greeks only on condition that the son of Thetis return to the 
fray, gaining honour to himself and bringing safety to his 
country by a single step. But the son of Peleus is too proud 
to yield to the mere solicitation of Agamemnon, however 
urgent, and however often repeated. To bring this consum- 
mation about, the fine feeling of friendship is called in. 
Patroclus, the bosom-friend of Achilles, not able to prevail 
on the still inflexible hero to take up arms in person, borrows 
his armour, and, under this familiar guise of terror, works 
great devastation in the Trojan camp. But it is not the 
mere annour of Achilles that can appal Hector ; Patroclus 
is slain ; a terrible struggle takes place of a kind very 
common in Homer, for the possession of his dead body, 
and while this is with difficulty rescued from the fangs 
of Trojan spoilers, word is brought to Achilles that his 
friend is slain. His grief is uncontrollable. The sharp 
cries of his sorrow bring his divine mother forth from the 
depths of the sparry sea-caves to wail with him. She finds 
her son bent on returning to the battle, not tliat he may 
please Agamemnon, but that he may sacrifice Hector to the 
manes of his beloved friend ; and knowing his puri)ose to be 
inflexible, she prepares for the struggle, that in the long-run 
was to be no less fatal to him than to Hector, by pi-ocuring 
for him a suit of armour from the workshop of the Olympian 
smith. The description of this celestial annour, and especi- 
ally of the beautiful shield, so often imitated by future poets, 
brings us to the end of the eighteenth book. The posses- 
sion of the armour is followed by a public reconciliation 
with Agamemnon ; and the coimsellor Jove, having now 
attained his immediate object in bringing honour to Achilles, 
is free to follow his great plan of helping the Greeks, and 
overthrowing the empire of Priam. Tlie other gods now re- 
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ceive his fi*ee pennissioii to mingle in the fmy, according to 
their respective partialities. The twentieth book accordingly 
contains the battle of the gods. In the midst of it Achilles 
rages over the field, himself almost a god, and fearless of the 
opposition of gods. The river Scamander, groaning under 
heaps of slaughtered bodies, and rolling his crimsoned tide 
over the plain, rears his timiid crest against the fearless hero 
in vain ; for the gods favour the brave, and Pallas Athena 
stii*s up the god of fire to quench the perilous redundance 
of the exasperated flood. Tliese earth-shaking combats of 
gods and men, of fire and flood, occupy two books. In the 
twenty -second book the real catastrophe is achieved. Hector 
is slain by the hand of Achilles, and his dead body is 
dragged three times round the walls of Troy by the infuri- 
ated chief. What remains does not bring the action further, 
so far as the poet's plan is concerned — for the wrath of 
Achilles has now worked its perfect work, — but only adds 
two scenes, necessary to encircle the fierceness of these 
bloody stniggles with the soft halo of love and pity.^ The 
funeral games in honour of Patroclus are necessary, that it 
may be seen how a deep reganl for Patroclus alone, and no 
weak succumbing to Agamemnon, has been the ruling motive 
of the hero in working out the catastro[)he ; while the last 
book, rei)reseuting Hectors hoary- headed father travelling 
lonely through the mirksome night into the tent of his 
crimson -handed enemy, to ransom his son's body, mani- 
ftistly has the effect of making us part with the hero in 
love rather than in terror, w^hile we are made to feel that no 
thii-st for revenge, however just, could excuse the barbarous 

* With repanl to Hie poetical ncces- i nmtterH of poetic feeling, entirely 
h'liy of the two liist bookH, I am ghul { ngrees with me. — Prfdcct. vol. i. p. 
to Bee that Kebic, n nice judge ou j IIC. 
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outrage on a dead body, and the cold disregard of the petition 
of an old man, a father and a king. Achilles weeps. And 
as before the catastrophe he not ignobly was reconciled to 
Agamemnon, so at the close are we still more nobly recon- 
ciled to him. Thus ends the Iliad. 

Now, in reference to this fine old scene from the Ti'ojan 
war, so dramatically conceived, and in most points so drama- 
tically set forth, of which I have here sketched an out- 
line, the common sense of men, whose cause 1 now state, 
does not necessarily assert that it is in all parts compacted 
together in the most cunning manner possible, or that no 
interpolation occurs in it, which one may confidently reject 
as not of a piece with the original workmanship. A thought- 
ful reader will be ready to make considerable allowances for 
probable interpolations in a popular work of such extent, 
perhaps not originally committed to writing by its author, 
and passing through so many hands in the course of many 
centuries. But what I say, and what the unsophisticated 
human instinct of every reader of the Iliad will say, is 
that, taking it as a whole, if anywhere among human com- 
positions we have a grand imaginative plan, and a grandly 
consistent execution of that plan, we have them here ; and 
these two things are of a kind which no sane man can be- 
lieve to exist anywhere, except as the necessary product of 
the action of a great poetical genius.^ " Some persons believe 
in twenty Homers," said glorious John Wilson in his own 
glorious way ; " some persons believe in twenty Homers ; I 
believe in one. Nature is not so lavish of her great poets." ^ 



* "The insumioTintable obstacle to 
believing the Iliad a conBolidated vork 
of several parts is this, — that the work 
of great masiera is unique ; and the I 
Iliad has a great master's genuine ' * Wilson's Critical Essays, 'Homer 



stamp, and that stamp is the grand 
style *' — Professor Arnold on Trans- 
lating Homer, Lect. ii. p. 46. 
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AVitb the case for one great organic Iliad from one gi-eat 
organizing Homer thus fully before us, let us now proceed 
to examine what considerations the erudite and acute Ger- 
mans have brought forward to contravene what appears to 
be the distinct verdict of common sense ahd healthy human 
feeling in the matter. 

In the first place, let us ask more particularly what is the 
real amount of those literary services which Pisistratus and 
his granmiarians are recorded to have performed to the ])oems 
of Homer. Wolf insists — and it is essential to his argument 
that he should insist— that the words of our authorities 
plainly imply, not a restoration of an original order that was 
lost, but the constitution of a connexion which never pre- 
viously existed. Now, I must confess that this appears to 
me to be pressing the authorities too closely, — more like a 
lawyer insisting on the literal sense of his document than a 
plain man giving no more force to words than the circum- 
stances of the case seem to require. If the expression used 
by Cicero, in the passage above quoted, with reference to the 
part played by Pisistratus in editing the Homeric poems, 
had been used by some Hebrew rabbi with regard to Ezra 
and the Old Testament Scriptures, which are a collection of 
entirely separate and independent works, the just sense of 
his words would certainly have been that the prcsent order 
in which we read the^se books did not exist before the 

and his TmnBlatorH,* vol. viii. of LIk tlie eKseiitiiil verily of the cliaractcr of 
Collected Works. To ihc high com- Chriht as presented in the Gospels — 
pliment paid by (iladstone (vol. i, \** II vovld have taken a Jetttu to forge 
p. 3) to these Hcmeric recreations a Jesus f** So wc m&y say, to forge 
of the poetical Professur, I roost cor- | such an Iliad as we now possess out 
dially subscribe. Altogether analo- of an aggregate of fragmentary dis- 
gouB to Wilson *s conviction, as a poet, jointed ballnds, Pisistratus would have 
that he had a great poet before him in required a Homer beside him as great 
the Iliad, is the expression of Parker, as the original whom he was to coun- 
the Anioiicnn rationalist, wiih regard to terfeit. 
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appearance of that zealous scribe ; probably that the books 
had never previously been presented to the Jews as an 
inspired whole. But in the case of the Iliad we start not 
with a collection of separate books, but with a series of songs 
or cantos, which on the general intellect make as plain an 
impression of unity as the books of Milton's * Paradise Lost,' 
or the successive evolution of dramatic harmonies in the 
* Creation' of Haydn. The natural meaning to put upon the 
word " dispomisse*' in this case is, that the books of the Iliad, 
having for a long period been sung separately, as the neces- 
sities of popular entertainment required, and the original 
order having become disturbed, Pisistratus was the first who 
presented this great work of poetic genius to the Athenians 
in its integrity. It is as if the three different parts of 
Schiller's ' Wallenstein,' supposing them to have been pro- 
duced in an age not familiar with our method of bookish 
presentation, had been acted on an itinerant stage for several 
centuries through Germany, and listened to by spectators 
altogether unwitting of their original unity, or at least 
unconcerned about it, and then suddenly the miraculous 
art of multiplying books by metallic types was discovered ; 
whereupon some imperial Frederick or Maximilian had set 
forth the three fragmentary dramas in the shape of one 
organic poem and one complete book ; in this case a modem 
historian writing in I^tin might have used with propriety 
the identical language employed by Cicero with reference to 
Pisistratus. The same remarks apply to the avvayaycDv 
direflnjve of -^lian and the awreOffvai of Josephus. One 
thing is quite certain, that the Greeks themselves, who were 
as familiar with this achievement of Pisistratus as we are 
with the history of Shakspeare's plays, never dreamt that it 
implied anything more than the meaning which is here put 
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upon it. That very Eustathius, who uses the same word as 
Joseph us, in his mention of Pisistratus and his grammarians, 
says expressly in the previous sentence, the first in his great 
work, oTt €V fiev t* uSifia cwe'xe^ BioXov kcu evapfiooTov tj 
77J^ *IXuiB(y; iroiqtTv; — that " the Iliad is one continuous 
poem, and well compacted in eveiy part/' 

But it is on the internal evidence supplied by the poems 
themselves that the Germans mainly rely for the force of 
that conviction with which the truth of the Wolfian theory, 
even far beyond the limits of its original conception, is im- 
pressed on their minds. And in handling this matter, m'c 
may willingly start with the admission that however com- 
mon sense, healthy poetic instinct, and the general judging 
faculty of the great mass in literary matters may be entitled 
to be heard in this question, they have by no means an abso- 
lute right to deliver an authoritative verdict. As in a restored 
antique statue, there are flaws and incongruities which only 
the practised eye of a professed archaeologist or sculptor can 
detect, so, in a large poem like the Iliad, there may exist 
" eminentcs et Mantes commissural" which shall force an impar- 
tial critic, however unwillingly, to decide that we have in 
this famous work, after all the admiration of centuries, only a 
piece of cunning patchwork, not more genuine as a whole than 
the * Fingal' of Macpherson. Tliis, as we have seen, was liter- 
ally the opinion even of a plain honest Englishman, Robert 
Wood ; we shall therefore consider it our duty to approacli 
this examination with no tyrannous presumption in our 
minds against the sceptical side of the casa Let us learn to 
look truth in the face at all hazards, or go back to our nur- 
sery and read fairy tales. Should the worse issue triumph, 
we have always one consolation -that on which Schiller, who 
lived in the midst of all sorts of scepticism, fell piously back — 
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" Immer zerrelsset den Kranz des Homers, und zahlet die Vater 
Des vollendeten ewigen Werks ! 
Hat 68 doch eine Mutter nur, und die Ziige der Mutter, 
Deine unsterblichcn Zuge, Natur" — 

" Iliados patres fuerint quot, cum sit Homerus 
Nullus, German! garrula bella movent ; 
Sed mater tamen una manet, certissima matris 
Naturae proles lineamenta refert." 

On the other hand, the Germans are altogether^in the wix)ng, 
if they start, as I fear they too often do in this matter, 
with the presumption that they ought everywhere to find 
flaws in Homer, and that a want of original unity is to be 
supposed wherever the supposition is possible. To this per- 
verse principle, secretly working in their minds, rather than 
openly confessed, must be attributed a great amount of that 
impertinent and illogical ingenuity which they have wasted 
on this thema* That there is no presumption in the nature 



* I give the following extract from 
a programme by Professor Schulze 
of the Stralsund Gymnasium (1862), 
at once to show that some of the Ger- 
mans share my British notions on this 
much- vexed question, and bow very 
far the Wolfian theory may still be con- 
sidered as dead among continental 
scholars, the writer being obliged for- 
mally to protest for his opinions as in 
a great minority : — ** Facile omnibus, 
qui legent, probatum iri puto, quod 
tniitum de Iliade et Odyssea egi ; hiec 
enim carmina sola vere Homerica dici 
posse mihi persuasum est. Cvg'us rei 
argumenta hie non aiferam. Quum 
autem scntentiam prorsus contrariam 
plerisque, qui novissimis teroporibus 
dc Homero scripserunt, propositurus 
sim, nolim arrogantisB insimulari. Sed 
vere dicnm, quod sentio. Nee Wolfii, 
nee liacbmanni, nee coruni, qui hos 



secuti sunt, argumentationibus adduc- 
tus sum, ut iis, qusB illis visa sunt, 
asaentiar ; sed quamquam multa subti- 
liter et acute disputaverunt, tamen 
rem non ab omni parte videntur satis 
ponderasse, et dum omne studium in 
eo posuerunt, ut, quod ab initio ipsis 
verum visum erat, demonstrarent, ea, 
quie his repugnant, int«rdum parum 
curaverunt. Itaque cum multa sint, 
cur Homerica carmina ex multis mino- 
ribuB carmitiibus conjuncta videri pos- 
sint, illi, non curantes, etiam esse, cur 
statim ab initio unum eorum corpus 
fuisse credamuB, huic uni rei student, 
ut ea in singuhis particulas dissolvant. 
Quamvis autem multa in iis invcnian- 
tnr, qusB inter se discrepent, multo, 
tamen plura ejusmodi sunt, quie et 
bene inter se cohsereant et dictione 
simillima sint, nee a pluribus poetis 
proBcisci, nee diversis temporibus fingi 
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of the caae, or in the history of early literature in Greece, 
against the production of a great organic poetic work such as 
the world has long believed that it possesses in the Iliad, 
we think vre have sufficiently shown. How the numerous 
Wolfians beyond the Rhine should feel it so difficult to be- 
lieve in the possibility of one original great Iliad from one 
original great Homer, when their great master recognises the 
" admirabilis summa et coinpages " of the Odyssey, a poem of 
similar style and amplitude belonging to the same age, I never 
have been able to understand. But however this be, — and 
some of them no doubt can pull the Odyssey to pieces just 
as cleverly as Lachmann has done the Hiad,^ — ^we in Scotland 
and England are, I trust, prepared to try this great question 
with that unbiassed mind and judicial impartiality which 
alone can lead to an equitable decision. 



potuerint. Mihi quidem illi, qaie ar- 
gumentati sunt, non prias persaade- 
boDt, quam verisimiU esse ostenderint^ 
et piures simtd poeiaa tarn egregiot in 
Oracia extitiaae^ vi omnis posteriiw* 
admiratione eorum Uneretur^ ei tot 
pottoA ^gfuasi pactione facta ejusmodi 
res traetanse^ qtuE tarn commode in duo 
corpora conjungi posserUf vt noviaaimo 
demum tempore male covjuncta depre- 
henderentur. Quum autem, nisi res 
aliqaa satis mihi probata sit, non so- 
leam aliorum horoinum vcl doctissimo- 
ram auctoritatem sequi, nee in liac 
qufestione nomina terrent, ncc mag- 
nus eorum consensus, qui nuper de his 
rebus scripserunt, nee fiducia, qua 
opiniones suas protulenint, alia ratio 
ineunda mihi videtur, qua difficultates, 
quibus Homcrica qusBstio laborat, tulli 
possini; et dum illi, ex multis singulis 
carminibus Iliadem et Odyaseam cou- 
junctas esse, OHtendere conantur, ego 
probari posse dico, ex uno fonte omnia 



fluxisse, postquam autem in disjunctos 
rivulos per aliquot ss^cula diffusa fue- 
runt, vix demum Pisistratidarum opera 
factum esse, ut in duo ilia corpora re- 
dirent. Nee tamen operam ab illis per- 
ditam dicimus; immo pleraque, qute 
de mala carmiimm conditione invesii- 
gavenint, cjnsmodi sunt, ut verios de 
poeta ej usque carminibus judicare 
liceat ; sed quid minutis illis carmini- 
bus, quae invcnerunt, faciant, ipsi vide- 
bunt, nobis quidem, si ea ad regulas 
poetica; artis examinamus, nullius vi- 
deiitur pretii esse. Nee verum est, 
omnem venustatem Homerica; poeseos 
in singularum partium pulcbritudine 
positam esse, immo pleraque tantum 
ob id ipsum animos nostros et movent 
et delect ant, quod snum in alterutro 
poemate ]<»cum occupant.'' 

* See Die Homeritcke Odynte und 
Hire Entstehungf von Kircbhoff (Ber- 
lin, 1859) ; and other works of a simi- 
lar disintegrating tendency. 
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The issue is contained in two words — unity and interpo- 
lation, or rather vamping. Now with regard to both these 
terms a preliminary caution is necessary. The unity into 
which we inquire is not that original unity of the parts of a 
historical tradition in the popular mind on which Wolf 
expatiates.^ This sort of unity, as existing previous to, and 
entirely independent of Homer, both parties agree in admit- 
ting ; at least from such an agreement I start most heartily, 
considering it one of the essential bases for a scientific dis- 
cussion of the subject. But the unity which the sceptical 
doctors impugn is that fine coherence of parts, and that subtle 
delicacy of one presiding soul, which is felt and acknowledged 
in the great imaginative works of Milton, Michael Angelo, 
Tasso, and Shakspeare. This unity we presume to exist 
in the Iliad also, because the poem exists and makes an 
impression as one great whole on the general human eye ; 
the burden of proof, therefore, lies with the objectoi-s ; and 
if they are to succeed they must do so, not by magnifying 
petty flaws and exaggerating trivial incongniities, but by the 
exliibition of tliose eminentes et hianies commissurcc on which 
Wolf originally put his case. Nor will it be enough to prove 
that there are some, or not a few, manifest interpolations in 
the body of this great work, which mar its beauty in some 
places, and disturb its proportions. Such interpolations occur 
in every ancient work to a greater or less extent; and if 
they are found to exist in Homer, as, in truth, it would be 
miraculous if they did not, they will no more raise a special 
question in respect of that poet than the non-appearance of 
the story of the woman taken in adultery in the Vatican, 
Alexandrian, and other Codices, raises a question with re- 
gard to the genuineness of the Gospel of John. There is a 

^ Prdeg, p. 119. 
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play of Euripides, the ' Iphigeiiia in Aulis/ in which many 
and great inter|>olations have with great probability been 
suspected both by German and English critics ; but when 
these interpolations are all accepted in their greatest extent, 
the play remains a play, and Euripides as much the writer 
of it as before. In order to make out their case tlie Wolfians 
must bring forward interpolations of such an extensive char- 
acter as altogether to break up the existing coherence of the 
poem, and induce a belief that, though a great poet composed 
some prominent parts of it, yet as a whole it is a piece of 
clumsy patchwork. This is the issue, in fact, which Lach- 
mann and Kochly heroically accept, and upon such an issue 
only has the peculiar dissecting process of " the small-song 
theory" either significance or excuse. 

In the logic of the Wolfian scholars there has always 
appeared to me to be one great defect. In judging of inter- 
polations in Homer, we are not entitled to proceed with the 
same severity that might be proper in judging of an author of 
a later period. We must bear in mind the peculiar circum- 
stances under which these poems were composed. If thei-e 
was a great poem originally— which we assume in the first 
place till it be disproved— it was not a great poem con- 
structed ill the same way, or with the same views, that | 
belonged to the productions of a Milton, a Virgil, or a Tasso 
in a literary age. Milton WTote his 'Paradise Lost' with j 
the strong consciousness, and with the express purpose that | 
it was to be re<ad as a whole. Homer strung together his 
songs about the wrath of Achilles with the distinct know- 
ledge that they would generally be used only in separate 
parts. Occasions there no doubt might be, as on the recur- 
rence of great public festivals, when the whole series of the 
Achillean ballads in ix^gular sequence was sung. Such seems 
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to be the meaning of a disputed passage^ in Diogenes Laertius, 
in which mention is made of an ordinance of Solon, with 
regard to the public recitation of the Homeric poems in 
Athens by a company of rhapsodists. And if such public 
recitation or exhibition of the whole Iliad took place in 
Athens, whose civilisation was comparatively late, in the 
year 600 B.C., why not in precocious Ionia, 850 B.C., the well- 
known Herodotean date for Homer ? But such occasions, 
though natural, would be rare ; and a shrewd practical man 
like Homer — for no doubt, like Shakspeare, he had an eye 
for what lay before him, and was no mere fancy -monger — 
Homer, I say, who was a man of business, and had to do 
with the mass of the Greek people, composing his cantos 
mainly with a view to their effect when sung separately, 
might well be excused if he did not always use that curious 
art in the joining of the several paiis, which composition 
under different conditions would have imposed Like a wise 
architect, he would not be careful to expend any superfluous 
skill and decoration on those parts of the building which 
seldom or never met the public eye. That such were the 
conditions of his work the Wolfians themselves must admit ; 
in saying so we only assume their premises. But if under 
these conditions a poem of any considerable size actually was 
produced — and this they do not absolutely deny, they only 
say that a poem so very large never was produced — then 
they are placed in a peculiarly disadvantageous position in 
the deductions which they make from any interpolations 
which they seem to discover. For under these circumstances, 
the legitimate deduction will not always be what they wish 
it to be — namely, that we have before us a patchwork of dif- 

* Td re'O/AiJpov i( inrofioX^ yiypa^c I UeWtv Hpx^oBai rbv ix^tuvw. — Diog. 
payffu)9€tff0at otw 6tov 6 wpQrot Aiyfev, | Lat^rt. Solon 9. 
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ferent authoi-s, — ^^but only that Homer, and for a very good 
reason, was not always so curious about the joinings of bis 
work as a Tasso might be, or a Tennyson. Thus, after in- 
finite torturing of numberless innocent passages of an old 
popular epic, after the most painful microscopic inspection 
of literary flaws invisible to common eyes, after large gene- 
ration of every possible variety of erudite squinting and 
bookish ophthalmia, these curious investigators may find 
themselves not one foot nearer to their goal than when they 
started But it is time to look at the objections themselves ; 
and in doing so, we shall first take the two put prominently 
forward by Wolf in the ' Prolegomena,' and then select a 
few samples from Lachmann and Kochly, two of the most 
distinguished of his disciples. The instances adduced will 
only be a few — sufficient to illustrate the style of criticism 
pursued by that school. More detailed remarks will be 
found in the notes, and in the great work of Mure, by whom 
this part of the subject has been discussed with remarkable 
ability and completeness. 

In the fifth book of the Iliad (ver. 57G), when the Greeks 
are putting forth all their strength, with the special promin- 
ence of Diomede, to prove tliat they can drive back the 
Trojans behind their walls without help from the moodj' 
Achilles, we are told that Menelaus slew with his spear 
Pylnemenes, king of the Paphlagonians, an ally of Priam. 
But in the thirteenth book, after a long inteiTal, this trans- 
fixed monarch appears again on the stage, following with 
tears the dead body of his son Harpalion to burial, who had 
been slain by Merion, the squire of Diomede. Now, there 
is a plain contradiction here, one of those contradictions 
indeed, than which none are more common in the manu- 
scripts of ancient books, and of which we have a familiar 
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example in the allusion to a king in the last verae of Han- 
nah's song of gratitude to the Lord in 1 Sara, ii 10, at a 
time when there was no king in Israel. Every case of this 
kind nmst be judged of by its own peculiarities ; and tlie 
first thing that strikes us here is the extreme triviality of the 
whole affair in reference to the general plot of the Iliad. 
The Paphlagonian king is not a character of any promin- 
ence or importance in the poem. Except once in the dry 
enumemtion of the catalogue of the ships (il. 851), and in 
the passage of the fifth book, where he is despatched with- 
out any noteworthy circumstance in four lines of the common 
place of all war ballads, he nowhere appears in the whole 
first twelve books of the Iliad. What wonder if the poet, 
amid the hundred and one similar deaths which he had to 
enumerate, merely to cover the epic battle-field with the 
proi)er number of slain (as the sea cannot look like the sea 
without a multitude of waves), had forgot the insignificant 
death of the father in the fifth book before he came to make 
his son die in the thirteenth, and thus fell into the impro- 
priety of making a dead son be followed to the grave by the 
tears of a dead father ? This is one method of explaining a 
contradiction on a point of the smallest significance, to the 
palliating power of whicli Homer is much more entitled 
than Virgil, Dante, and others, who, as Miire shows, have 
so often stood in need of such apology. The wonder with 
me is, not that this small incongruity has been discovered 
in the Iliad, but that more of the same kind should not have 
existed. But considering the remarkable consistency which 
Homer generally observes, even in the most unimportant 
mattei's, I am rather inclined to explain the present instance 
by supposing that the original text as sung by Homer 
, ended, xiii. 655— Seize Se ^alav — and that the following four 

VOL. I. V 
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verses were added by some rhapsodist, who had the heroes 
of the catalogue fresh in his mind, but had forgotten, or 
never knew, the slight notice of the Paphlagonian monarch 
that occurs in the fifth book.^ 

The other passage wliich Wolf brings prominently for- 
ward in the ' Prolegomena,' is in Book xviii., ver. 356-368, 
where, in passing from the last scenes of the combat for the 
possession of the dead body of Patroclus to the visit paid 
by Thetis to the fire-god to procure a suit of armour for her 
son, the poet introduces the following short dialogue between 
Jove and Juno on Olympus : — 

*< And Jove his spouse and sister thus bespake : 

So then, Imi^'rial Juno I not in vain 
Thou bast the swift Achilles sought to rouse 
Again to battle ; the Achaians, sure, 
Are tliy own chihlren, thou hust borne them all. 

To whtini the awful Goddeiis ample-eyed : 
Whttt word hath pass'd thy lips, Jove, most severe I 
A man, though mortal merely, and to me 
Inferior in device, might have achieved 
That labour easily, Can I, who boast 
Myself the Chief of Goddesses, and such 
Not by birth only, but as thine espoused. 
Who art thyself Sovereign of all the Gods, 
Can I with anger burn against the house 
Of Priam, and want means of just revenge ? 

Thus they in heaven tlieir mutual conference held." 

COWPER. 

Now, if the I'eader will not^ this passage particularly in the 
connexion, and carefully consider the o])jections that have 



* D<imm*8 way of explaining the 
contradiction bhows to what shifts a 
Bensiblo man will be reduced wlin 
Hwcnra to the letter of M\y M Ixx'k 



for which he has a great reverence ; 
'^Nimirum anima patrU intepultietiam 
turn ei tumdum coUecta ad inferos ad- 
staltat c(C80 Jilw r* 
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been made to it, not only by Wolf, Heyne, Koppcn, and 
others in modern times, but by Zenodotus among the ancients 
(Schol. Ven., B) — for the Alexandrians also had microscopes 
— he will j&nd that they amount to no more than this, that 
the old minstrel might have written a much more effective 
celestial colloquy, and perhaps have inserted it in a more suit- 
able place. Of course, this is quite a diflTerent affair from a 
valid decision against its genuineness. But that it really is 
an interpolation may also be assumed by any person who 
thinks that its presence where it now stands is an ugly blot 
upon a fair page. My opinion is, that such questions of 
doubtful disputation should be altogether let alone ; for no 
man at this time of day has any means of deciding them 
either on the one side of possibility or on the other. Homer 
may have nodded, or had a stomach-complaint — if the old 
Greeks ever had stomach-complaints — when he composed 
them ; or some vulgar-minded rhapsodist may have sewed a 
beggar's patch here upon his purple robe ; in either case the 
portentous conclusions of theWolfian theory can never be made 
to stand, with any regard to logic, U])on so slender a basis. 

Let us now hear Lachmann. This distinguished scholar, 
to whom Christian Europe is indebted for her first complete 
emancipation from the shackles of the Greek Vulgate New 
Testament,^ first conceived by Bentley, in his *Considera- 



» Charles Konrad Frederick Wil- 
liam Lachmftnn — though, if judged 
only by his ' Considerations on the 
Iliad,* he might be mistaken fur a 
minute pedant — was, taken as a whole, 
a man of large proportions, and, since 
he has given rise to more dissecting 
criticism of Homer than any modern 
scholar except Wolf, claims a short 
notice here. He was bom at Bruns- 
wick, in the year 1793, his father being 



a Lutheran clergyman there. Fiom 
his earliest years he showed a decided 
predilection for the study of languages, 
and this not altogether in the receptive 
way, but his fine and subtle sensibility 
occasionally found expression in verRP. 
His University studies were conducted 
at Gi)ttingen and Leipzig. At the 
former seat of learning, the large 
and various, but somewhat inaccurate 
criticism of Hoyne, did not suit his 
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tions about the Iliad/ reoxl before the Berlin Academy in the 
year 1837, displayed, or attempted to display, systematically, 
the clumsy joinings and sutures which Wolf had declared 
to exist in the Iliad, and resolved this great poem, piece by 
piece, into the original ballads of which it was made up. 
This method of procedure, as going a step beyond Wolf,^ and 
leading to more detailed and definite results, has received the 
peculiar designation of the Klcinlieder-Thcorie, or "Small- 
Song Tlieorj'^;" and an idea of it may best be foimed by 



exAct intellect, any more than it did 
WolPs, in Heyne*8 more vigorous days. 
From the lucidity and subtle penetra- 
tion of Disscn he learned more ; bat if 
he had any master in classical philo- 
logy, it was Hermann. To licneke in 
(.iottingen he owed his first lessons in 
old German literature. After finishing 
his studies, in which he oridnally com- 
bined theology with philology, he re- 
linquished the Church, and received 
swift promotion from the Prussian 
(Government, always eager to secure 
men of the highest talent for the aca- 
domical service, first as professor in 
Konigftberg, then in Berlin. In this 
metropolis, along with Schleiermacher, 
Buttmann, Boeckh, and other well- 
known names, he soon became the 
cen're of a very active association of 
energetic and enthusiastic scholars. 
His exertions in the learned world 
were principally confined to strictly 
critical work ; but he was by no means 
a mere plodding collector of various 
readings, but a man of fine taste, sharp 
wit, far-reaching principle, and the 
most genial sympathies. In Stehely's 
coffee-room, where he occupied a daily 
comer with his special friends, his 
leonine laugh echoed loud over all the 
din of the most choice gossipers of 



I the metropolis ; and many were the 
I pungent shafts which he there shot 
I against Hegelians and SchSngeister, 
j theologians and freethinkers, and all 
I whom he honoured with his decided 
but not at all venomous hostihty. 
Whatever he did was marked by ac- 
curacy and thoroughness, and the most 
entire originality. His great ediiicms 
I were Propertins, the Niebclungen, 
Lucretius, and the New Testament. 
He died prematurely at the age of fifty- 
eight, of gouty inflammation of the 
ankle, which, requiring an amputation 
of the foot, caused a fatal fever. The 
amount of severe and enduring work 
which he went through would have 
done himour to a life of double the 
length. These notes are taken from a 
^{f^ 9f Lochmann by Martin Herz 
(Berlin, 1851), a work which British 
scholars who are anxious to trace tbc 
history of the most recent scholarship 
in Germany will find extremely in- 
teresting. 

> "Wolf attacked the great out- 
works; Lachmann brought out his 
results altogether from within. Other 
critics exhibited individual interpola- 
tions ; Lachmann dissected the whole 
Iliad." — Hera, Life of I^achmann^ 
p. 128. 
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exhibiting completely the author's treatment of the first book; 
for, in this part of bis work, at least, if there was a great 
poet with a great poem in his head, the author would not be 
likely to insert anything that was not most closely connected 
with his plan ; and here also, if there was originally no great 
poem, the Pisistratean man of letters who devised the unity 
which we now possess, would find it most difiicult to pre- 
serve a perfect consistency with the mass of ballads which 
liis critical craft was to organize. This book, as is well 
known, consists of four parts : the quarrel between Aga- 
memnon and Achilles ; the colloquy between Achilles and 
his mother Thetis ; the conducting of Chryseis, under the 
charge of Ulysses, back to her father ; and the visit of Thetis 
to Olympus to solicit the powerful aid of Jove in obtaining 
due honour from the Greeks to her injured son. In criticis- 
ing this sequence of events, Lachmann firat fastens on the 
phrase ex toIo, "from that time," in verse 493, where the 
narrative passes from the voyage of Ulysses to the Oly m - 
pian visit of Thetis— 

'A XX* OT€ Bvj €K TOIO BviO^KaTIf) ycvcT* l}(OS — 

** But when from this the twelfth bright mom had risen.*' 

This refers to a passage among the consoling words which, 
in the previous part of the book, the sea-goddess had S]X)ken 
to her son, promising that she would go to Olympus to solicit 
Jove in his behalf, but could not do so immediately, because 
the Thunderer, and all the Olympians with hun, had only 
yasterday gone to a sacred banquet of the pious Ethiopians, 
and would not i-eturn till the twelfth day. But the embassy 
of Ulysses, which commences at ver. 430, occupies at least a 
day and a night, and if we are to take ver. 490-3 strictly as 
part of the interval, perhaps several days ; so that €k toIo is 
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plan Jupiter in words, and yet to deliver a speech that for 
logical inference shall not stand the scrutiny of a youth per- 
forming liis first analytic exercise in the logic class. So 
there may be some faults of strict intellectual sequence in 
some speeches of the Iliad, and yet Homer remain a gi'eat 
poet ; just as St. Paul is imquestionably a great theologian, 
though, in the manner of his countiymen, he sometimes uses 
an allegory for an argument Again : there may be some 
speeches in Homer not at all deficient, perhaps, in point of 
logic, but weak otherwise and inefTective. What follows? 
Is a man to cover whole walls, like the Venetian painters, 
with historical figures, and in every figure to be equally 
strong, never to flag, never to be languid? An exuberant 
genius will occasionally be careless, that is all ; or it may be 
simply that a great genius knows that he cannot, and that lie 
ought not, to be always great ; a little flatness is beneficial 
here and there to make the emphatic points telL Great 
>vriters have erred by too manifest an anxiety to be always 
saying notable things. Then, as to the resolving of any 
Homeric speech into scraps of phrases borrowed from other 
passages, this does appear to me to be, in reference to Homer 
at least, tlie most equivocal and slippery of all methods of 
critical procedure. For one of the great distinctions between 
a minstrel like Homer and a literary poet like Pope is pre- 
cisely this, that while the latter studiously avoids repetition, 
and is curious of novelty in expression, the former, having 
once got the proper phrase, sticks to it, and repeats it as 
often as he may find occasion. For neither is his audience 
fastidious, nor does he present so much of himself at once as 
may produce a wearisome impression of sameness. Cases, 
no doubt, there may l)e, where an extreme inappi-opriateness 
of any passage, coupled with extreme commonplace in the 
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expression, may serve to indicate an inteqK)lation from which 
a wise critic will gladly set his author free. But in Homer 
no one will be hasty to parade such a remedy ; and for my- 
self, I cannot say that Kochly's elaborate use of a Homeric 
concoi*dance, to throw suspicion on the genuineness of any 
passage, has produced the slightest effect on my mind. 

But wherein consists the alleged inconsistency in the con- 
duct of Agamemnon in this place ? It appears, certainly, 
that if Professor Kochly had written the second book instead 
of Homer, he would have presented the king of men in a 
much moi*e kingly and majestic attitude. I believe that. 
The king of the gods, too, in this book plays a like unkingly 
part ; he sends a lying dream, and Agamemnon makes a 
lying speech. Professor Kochly would not have done that. 
This is Homer s misfortune. He wrote his poem before Ger- 
man universities were known ; and his minstrel head, with 
all its mass of brain, is full of many puerile fancies, both 
about gods and men, which are a stimiblingblock to learned 
readers. I admit that it would have been far more dignified 
in the king of Mycena?, after having spoken so haughtily of 
Achilles, to come forward and make a manly direct appeal 
to the Greeks to support him with double zeal, now that 
Achilles was gone, and show that the soldiers of the Pelo- 
ponnesus did not require the spur of a hot young Thessalian 
captain to lead them to victory. But Homer either thought 
otherwise, or there was some old popular ballad representing 
the thing othenvise, which he could no more get rid of than 
Virgil could get rid of the Trojan horsa^ The result is that 



* This most important element in 
Homeric criticism was noted long ago 
by De la Molie: — "II y avoit ap- 
paremment une tradition de la guerre 
de Troye, dont il a conBerve les faits 



sans les accomoder scrupnlensement 
aux regies d'un art qui n'a ete bien 
developpe que depuis lui, quoi quMl en 
soit Ic pere." — (Euvres^ vol. ii. p. 40. 
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unkingly trick, that irclpa, or sounding of the popular mind 
by a false speecli, in which even the admiring ancients found 
matter of offence.^ The result is also, I think, that there is 
a certain want of logic in the kings speech ; for the argu- 
ment beginning with verse 119 — 

<< Tmly to us and to our sons this tale great shame shall be," 

viz., that we have been obliged to give up the war— w^ould 
have been more suitable in an address advising them to 
remain, than in this, which exhoits them to flee. But the 
learned professor surely might have seen that a crooked man, 
or a man in a crooked position, could not be expected to 
make a straight speech. He was only pretending that he 
meant to embark, and flung out this appeal to their honour, 
with a view to prevent that very result which, notwith- 
standing his adroit appeal, actually took place. The Greeks, 
like Falstaff, thought they had got enough of honour ; and 
if the general was willing to give up the war, whether by 
fault of Jove, who was mentioned, or of Achilles, whom they 
might shrewdly suspect behind the mask, it was no business 
of theirs; they had been nine years beating their heads 
against stone walls, camping amid the unhealthy swamps 
of the Scamander, and they were eager to see their wives. 

The particular objections made by the learned German to 
different parts of this section of the Iliad I forbear to discuss, 
both to avoid prolixity, and because, if the general plan of 
the book be sustained, the special attacks lose their point. 
Two things I willingly grant, that the manner in which the 
professor has re- arranged these 483 lines, so as to present 
two distinct and separate appeals to the army, the one an 

* AXoyof t6 T€ipd^€ur tl yap ir^ptai I diri&XcTO Ai» irdrra rA Tpdyfiara.'^ 
uffxep Kal iy4p€T0, rb irX^os ivevaev, \ Schol. B. Ven. 
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exhortation to stand, and the other to flee, is extremely in- 
genious, and highly creditable to the constructive talent of 
the author ; and further, that his theory of these two separate 
addresses having been cleverly or clumsily patched together 
by the literary adjutants of Pisistratus, may possibly be true. 
I see no absolute improbability in the matter. But, if 
scholarly criticism is to be anything more than ingenious 
conjecture, this concession wiU avail little. We who stand 
on the received text have the tradition of long centuries 
in our favour, and not one substantial reason against us. 
Possession, in literary as in civil matters, is eleven points 
of the law; and he who wishes to shake an old received 
document out of its consistency, must be prepared to bring 
something more weighty to bear against it than clever 
guesses and well-devised possibilities. 

Let us now take a look at the second part of the second 
book, — the well-known catalogue of the ships. Here we have 
to do, not with Lachmann and Kochly only, but with Ott- 
fried Muller, and Mommsen, and Nitzsch, and the whole 
massed phalanx of the German school.^ It is quite certain 
also that the objections made to it are somewhat of a more 
serious character than those which we have been reviewing ; 
and we may say further, with perfect security, that if all 
these 393 lines had been destroyed, though Greek archaeo- 
logy would have lost an important document, neither would 
Homer have been shorn of one ray of glory as a poet, nor 
the Iliad lost one jot of its completeness as a poem.^ Like 



* Miiller, Oreek LiUrature ; NitzBch, 
Sagenpoesie; MommseD, PhUoiog^ta ; 
Kochlj, Dissert, de Caialogo (Turici, 
1853.) 

* " Catalogum copiarum bi non le- 
geremus, philosophia artiM, nihil puto 



omiasuni, qurrerelur; forsitan adiH) 
eaiii partem historici non poetie ease 
docuisset, riJendumque esse qui hen>- 
um notitiam absque ea niancam exiK- 
timaret."— Wolf, Frfd. p. 128. To in- 
vent imaginary reasonR for imaginary 
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certain buttons which tailors sometimes put upon coats, nut 
necessary for fast-ening, being there they are a pleasant 
ornament, — not being there, they are not missed. In the 
first place, the catalogue stands in a peculiar position, as 
compared with other alleged interpolations, in reference to 
the presumptions with which we start. There is no pre- 
sumption indeed that if a great poem on the Trejan war ori- 
ginally existed, such a'document would not form part of it ; 
but there is a very strong presumption that, whether exist- 
uig originally as a separate poem, or as a part of a lai^e epic, 
it was a document peculiarly liable to interpolation, and one 
which ought to be used for topographical and historical pur- 
poses with great caution. That the catalogue, however, origi- 
nally fonned no part of the Iliad, is a proposition which 
the Germans assume without proof, either because they be- 
lieve in no Iliad at all, or because they have got into a 
habit of pulling all literary documents to pieces, as a sacrifice 
to a fixed idea, or an exercise of erudite ingenuity. They 
have agreed to perform the part of devil's advocate in cano- 
nization, and put themselves forward with a hawk-eyed 
eagerness to find flaws in all written tradition, or to make 
them. The catalogue certainly, on the face of it, has none 
of the usual marks of an interpolation. It stands in the poem 
exactly at that place where, according to the nature of the 
case and the propriety of comi)osition, it ought to stand ; 
and though it might be removed altogether, as we have just 
said, without organic injury to the poem, the most captious 
objector cannot say that as a whole it either retards the 
progress of the action, or disturbs the hannony of the com- 



<*xcellence8, is, I fear, one of the most 
coniDion occupations of that cnticiBm 
which aspires to teach before it has ruI>- 



mittcd to iearn. And Doederlein (Ilia*, 
1803) says: " Hsec Iliitdis pars cm- 
nium consensu receuiiorest cKteris." 
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position. It is neither superfluous nor incongruous.^ Then, 
as to its quality, though it certainly bears no particular 
evidence of Homeric genius, this arises from the nature of 
the subject, not from the presence of a different poet. Such 
pieces of prosaic detail necessarily occur^ in all long poems ; 
and if a modem poet might prefer to avoid such a roll of 
rhymed statistics, the ancient bards, before the invention of 
prose and blue-books, had no choica In those early times, 
as we had already occasion to remark,* whatever was thought 
worthy of preservation in the popular memory was put into 
a rhythmical form ; and so, in the best ancient poems, many 
passages occur, which, if they were only shaken out of metre, 
could not be distinguished from prose. The objections taken 
to the catalogue therefore affect only a few special points, 
which appear to be inconsistent with other parts of the poem 
as it now stands. Of these points the following are the 
most prominent : " Agamemnon," says MuUer, " according to 
II. 108, governs from Mycense the whole of Argos, that is, 
the neighbouring part of Peloponnesus and many islands ;" 
according to the catalogue he governs no islands whatever, 
but, on the other hand, his kingdom comprises iEgialeia, 
which did not become Achaean till after the expulsion of the 
lonians. And the special mention of Adrastus in ver. 572, as 
king of Sicyon, taken in connexion with the account given 
by Herodotus of the position of this very hero at the time of 
Cleisthenes,^ supplies a historical motive sufliciently strong 
for the extension of Agamemnon's kingdom in this direction 
by some Argive rhapsodist Again, Meges, the son of 
Phyleus, continues the same author, is in the catalogue king 



* What De la Motte says of the 
catalogue is worth noting: "II me 
paroit plas exact qu' ing^nieuz, et 
plus utile pour la suite, qu'agreable 

VOL. I. 



en lui-meme." — (EavreSj vol. ii. 
30. 

«P.31. 

> Herod, v. 67, 68. 
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of Dulichium (il. 625), in the Iliad (xiiL 692, XV. 519), king 
of tbe Epeans. But one of the grossest instances of inter- 
polation in the catalogue is the well-known couplet (ver. 
557-8) connecting Salamis with Athens - 

(rnj(r€ 8' ayoiv, iv* 'A^i;v<uwv tcrravTO if>dkayy€^' 

with respect to which it was part of the common gossip of 
the ancients that the second line had been foiged by Solon 
for a political purpose.^ Not less striking is the un-Homeric 
character of those linesin tlie account of the Locrians (529-30), 
which the ancients rejected on the double ground that the 
Greeks are never called "EWrfve: in Homer, but only Argives 
or Danai, or Achaians, and that they are always copper- mailed, 
and never wear a flaxen cuii-ass such as is here given to Ajax. 
But the most glaring indication of the foreign origin of 
the catalogue appears in the opening pamgraph, where a 
prominence is given to Boeotia that does not belong to it in 
the Iliad, and which receives its natural explanation in 
the supposition that it was composed by a Boeotian rhap- 
sodist who wished to give his country the place of honour in 
the expedition. Now, admitting all these inconsistencies 
as facts, to the full extent which those who put them for- 
w^ard desire, one cannot, without an extremely hasty logic, 
admit the conclusions which are drawn from them. For, in 
the first place, such a statistical roll must, in the nature of 
the case, be a piece of forced work with every great poet, and 
after having finished it from the documents before him, he 
is only too willing to fling it aside altogether, out of hand, 
out of memory, and may easily admit some allusions in the 
body of the work which are not strictly in harmony with 

» Plut. Vit. Sol, 10. 
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his overture. And this would happen the more readily with 
a minstrel who, like Homer, seldom or never recited his own 
poem as a complete whole. But admitting that the pre- 
sumptions in favour of interpolation, arising from national 
vanity, in this pai*t of the poem, are so strong as to over-, 
whehn every other consideration, the corniption of a pait 
does not imply the foreign origin of the whole ; on the con 
trary, Solon, for instance, could have had no motive for his 
pious fraud in the line about Salamis, had not an Athenian 
paragraph previously exist-ed in the catalogue, to which it 
might be attached. Then, as to the alleged Boeotian origin 
of the whole, we must observe that the prominence given to 
this part of Greece in the catalogue is justified both by the 
undoubted pre-eminence of the Boeotian kingdom of Orcho- 
menus in those early times, and by the imi)ortant fact that 
the thousand- masted armada, according to the Homeric ver- 
sion of the legend, sailed from a Boeotian harbour. It may 
also be that in its original form, a form, we may suppose, 
something like that meagre summation to which it has been 
brought back by the dexterous manipulation of Kochly, this 
piece of rhymed naval statistics had a Boeotian minstrel for 
its manufacturer, whose work was adopted by Homer, and 
with a few ornamental additions embodied in his great work. 
Most certain it is that some such register must have been 
floating about long before Homer's time, both in Bci^otia and 
in the Troad,^ for in those days such rhymed lists of dry facts 
were at once the newspaper, the blue-book, and the register 
office for all the public statistics of the nation ; and, if this 
was the case, Homer, who was a practical man, was not 

' The remark in the text contains I Inrgo composition. According to my 
the reason why 1 cannot agree with view, it was uriginally the fractional 
Grote (vol. i. 537) in looking upon the record of a great action, not the frnc- 
catalngue rm necessarily the part of a tional part of a great composition. 
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likely to give himself the trouble of doing a second time 
what had been done already, without the hope of reputation 
or profit for his pains. In every view, therefore, the Wolfian 
theory, applied to this second book, as to the first, breaks 
down. Special interpolations, as in the case of any other 
ancient record, may, nay ought, to be willingly allowed, and 
others may be reasonably suspected ; but it is not proved 
that the parts of the poem, as we now have it, hang inorgani- 
cally together, so as to indicate a diverse authorship ; and 
the "mighty gaps and commissures" which the keen eye of 
Wolf fixed on, are after all only superficial scratches, and 
one or two small cracks, which neither shake the cohesion 
of the parts, nor annihilate the unity of the plan. 

The above are, I think, a fair sample of the sort of objec- 
tions which Wolf and his followers, now for more than half 
a century, have busied themselves with such erudite industry 
in advancing against the great national Epic of the Greeks ; 
and I feel convinced that every British reader will agree with 
me in attributing great part of this Titanic exhibition of 
fruitless learning to a peculiar vice in the German intellect, 
analogous to that curious professional subtlety so often ob- 
served in legal minds, which makes them incapable of deal- 
ing with broad questions, and of moving popular assemblies. 
Much learning has made them, not exactly mad, but super- 
subtle, curious, captious, and impracticable. They are like 
men, if we may imagine such, with microscopic eyes, who 
see the mites crawling so gigantically through the mass, that 
they lose all stomach for the cheese. They have trained 
themselves to such a habit of magnifying differences that 
they have lost all sense of likeness, and think they have ex- 
plained the process by w^hich a web was woven, when they 
have only discovered a few rents and exposed a few patches. 
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** The Wolfian theory," says Mr. Grote, " explains the gaps 
and contradictions throughout the narration of the Iliad; 
but it explains nothing else"^ Exactly so. Just as atheism 
exposes what to us appear the contradictions in the plan of 
the universe, but leaves the plan itself altogether inexpli- 
cable. So Mrs. Browning says, and says weU — 

"Wolf's an atheist, 
And if ihe Iliad fell out as he says, 
By mere fortuitous concourse of old songs, 
We'll guess as much too for the universe."^ 

These lines we may well assume to express the general un- 
corrupted instinct of the English mind, in reference to the 
Wolfian theory in its extreme shape, as stated by Lachmann 
and his school But there is a modification of that theory, 
which, as having found a strong advocate on English ground, 
demands a separate consideration. I allude to Mr. Gi-ote's 
own theoiy, which, after denouncing Lachmann's views in 
the strongest terms, he announces as follows : — 

" Nothiug is gained by studying the Iliad as a congeries of frag- 
ments once indei^endent of each other : no portion of the poem can 
be shown to have ever been so, and the supposition introduces <liffi- 
culties greater than those which it removes. But it is not necessary 
to affirm that the w^hole poem as we now read it belonged to the 
original and preconceived plan. In this respect the Iliad produces 
upon my mind an impression totally different from the Odyssey. In 
the latter poem, the characters and incidents are fewer, and the whole 
plot appears of one projection, from the beginning down to the death 



* Edit. 1862, vol. i. p. 651. 

■ Wolf was loo sagacious not to 
i'oresco that bis theoiy wouKl appear 
to many a sort of literary atheistii, and 
so he answers the charge in the Pro- 
legomena^ p. 134. Still, those who 



believe in a great poem cannot avoid 
thinking that the Wolfians are engaged 
in a i)erv«rse attempt, closely analogous 
to that meagre method of explaining 
the world witliout a Clod, in which 
certain incomplete intellects have in 
all ages found an unnatural delight. 
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of the Buitore : uonc of tlie parts look an if they had been couiiKKsed 
separately and inserted by way of addition into a pre-existing smaller 
))oem. But the Iliad, on the contrary, presents the appearance c»f 
a house built upon a plan comparatively narrow, and subsequently 
enlarged by successive additions. The first book, together with the 
eighth, and the books from the eleventh to the twenty-second inclu- 
sive, seem to form the primary organization of the poem, then pro- 
IMjrly an Achill^is : the twenty-third and twenty-fourth books are, 
perhaps, additions at tlie tail of this primitive poem, which still 
leave it nothing more than an enlarged Achilleis. But the books 
from the second to the seventh inclusive, together with the tenth, 
are of a wider and more comprehensive character, and convert the 
poem from an AchillOis into an Iliad. The primitive frontispiece, 
inscribed with the anger of Achilles and its direct consequences, yet 
remains after it has ceased to be co-extensive with the poem. The 
|)art8 added, however, are not necessarily inferior in merit to the 
original poem : so far is this from being the case, that amongbt 
them are comprehendeil some of the noblest efforts of the Grecian 
epi<\ Nor are they more recent in date than the original ; strictly 
speaking, they must Ix) a little more recent, but they belong to the 
siinie generation and state of society as the primitive AchiileiK. 
These qualifications arc necessary to keep apart different questions 
which, in discussions of Homeric criticism, are but too often c<m- 
founded."^ 

In judging of this theory, the reader is iXM|iiested to bear 
in mind what was alieatly indicated,^ that we have here not 
indeed a systematic and thorough jnxjcess of dissection and 
disintt^gmtion, bnt a result which is as much a direct ap- 
]>lication of Wolf s principles as the sixteen small songs 
of I^ichmann. 1 feel convinced, indeed, from the passage 
in the * Pndegomena' above referred to, that if Wolf had 
])ul)lished an exsected edition of the Iliad, in order to ex 
hibit its original form, as the consequence of admitting 

* (trute, vol. i. j). iioIJ, vd'it. I8(i'i. • Nole, p. 18(i, suimu 
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bis principle, we should have had a work before us much 
more like Mr. Grote/s Achilleid and Iliad than like Lach- 
mann's collection of Iliac ballads. If, therefore, the English 
historian is right in this matter, the Wolfian theory is trium- 
phant.^ The particular form which his scepticism assumes 
may startle the imagination less, but it is not the less a 
decided declaration of war against all literary authority, and 
all poetic instinct, and all the common sense of common 
men in the matter of the Homeric poetry. Mr. Grote treats 
the Iliad more gently, indeed, than he does the agrarian laws 
of Lycurgus in another part of his great work ; for these 
laws, he says, never existed, being only trumped up by a 
clique of political reformers to give substantiality to a dream ; 
whereas Homer's Iliad, under a different name, is still an 
Iliad, as the Laocoon would still remain the Laocoon, if we 
should suppose one of the three figures cut out of the group. 
The arguments by which Mr. Grote has convinced hijn- 
self that his special modification of the Wolfian theory is 
true, resolve themselves into two. First, he endeavours to 
prove the existence of so many and so important discre- 
pancies between the books of his supposed Iliad and those 
of the original Achilleid, that tlie ideas of organic unity of 
plan and identity of authorship are excluded. In the next 
place, he lays down the principle, that whenever " the exi- 
gencies of a coherent scheme are satisfied" we are to presume 
additions from a foreign hand ; " nor are we to extend the 
oldest poem beyond the limits which such necessity pre- 
scribes." Now, before examining these objections in detail, 
there are two general remarks which occur to me as raising 

* Banmiein, in an excellent article ' a certain amount of Englitih conscrvat- 



{PhUulogus^ 1856), justly considers the 
adnnxiure of German scepticihm with 



ism in Grote's Homeric chapter ns a 
" bemerken^ioerthe Encheinuvtj." 
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a strong presumption against this theury. The first is, that 
by the amputation which we are thus called on to make, 
some of the very best books of the Iliad are disallowed to 
the original composer, and assigned to a secondary interpo- 
lator ; just as if we were to assert of Eaphael's ' Transfigura- 
tion,' that according to its original scheme it did not more 
than half fill the present canvas, the picture having been 
aftei-wanls extended, and some of the best figures added by 
Giulio Ilomano, or some other of Raphael's disciples. This 
would be a bold assertion to make ; and though it might be 
proved, yet the man who made such an averment would 
require to come armed with more than mere plausible sus- 
picions and ingenious conjectures. No lover of St John's 
Gosi)el certainly would have submitted to lose the beautiful 
history of the woman taken in adultery on any such grounds ; 
but to the Vatican and the Alexandrian manuscripts of 
course a reasonable piety may yield. Now, if there are any 
books in the Iliad, after the first, that chain the reader, 
wliether by their graceful beauty, their glowing fervour, or 
their touching pathos, it is precisely the third, the fifth, the 
sixth, the ninth, and the twenty- fourth, all of which Mr. 
Grote excludes. This wholesale ejection throws the poetic 
lover of Homer at once into a defensive attitude ; and under 
the fervid influence of the grand old minstrel's genius, he 
feels himself thrown back upon that famous sentence of 
John Wilson, already quoted : " Some believe in twenty 
Homers ; I believe in one. Nature is not so lavish of her 
great jioets." But more than this : Mr. Gi"Ote constructs 
an Achilleid, as distinct from an Iliad, and then ejects 
from it that particular book — the ninth — in which, after 
the first, the character of the fierce and prideful hero breaks 
out most flamingly. Let any clipper of stage-plays try 
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the same trick of exsection upou the well-known scene 
in * Henry IV.' (Act T. sc. m.) where Hotspur is most like 
himself, and he will soon be made to feel that the gallery 
knows a great deal better than any critical Lachmann or 
Kochly where the hand of the mighty master sways. Again, 
Mr. Grote's theory of an enlarged scheme, of an Achilleid 
expanded to an Iliad, does not by any means, in the circum- 
stances, afford a presumption of a diversity of authorship. 
Nothing is more common, even in modem times, than for an 
author to extend his plan as he proceeds in his work This 
may produce a want of subtle coherence in the parts of the 
work, and disturb the perfect harmony of the impression, 
but it certainly will not quench the fire of genius felt through 
the work, much less create the suspicion of a diversity of 
authorship. In the present day, the necessity of satisfying 
the frequent demands of an increased circle of readers, has 
had the effect of inducing great novelists to publish their 
three-volume works first in parts ; and instances might easily 
be pointed out in which this practice has seriously damaged 
the aesthetic unity and the artistic proportions of the work. 
But Homer no less, or rather much more, than Dickens, or 
Trollope, or Thackeray, was the servant of the generation 
whom he entertained ; and as their necessities did not require 
the production of a complete artistical whole at first, he 
might easily be led, in the course of successive cantos be- 
longing to the same cycle, so to enlarge his plan as to pro- 
duce the appearance of ignoring in one part what he had 
prominently brought forward in another. If, therefore, the 
objections advanced by Mr. Grote against the ninth book 
should lead any one to suppose that it could not have been 
part of the original Achilleid, the most obvious way to 
account for the supposed want of more definite allusion to it 
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ill the later books, is to suppose that the books of Mr. Grute's 
Acliilleid were first composed by the minstrel, and the ninth 
book afterwards added to bring out more strongly the haughty 
and inexorable character of the hero. 

But we are not reduced, in the present case, to the neces- 
sity of disproving Mr. Grote's theory by simply denying the 
logical sequence of his conclusion We deny his premises 
altogether. We cannot perceive the discrepancies; we see 
plainly also that those veiy books which he rejects are neces- 
sary to the whole, not only as being most instinct with the 
pecuhar genius of the poet, but as being essential parts of a 
well- conceived structure. Ij&t us consider what the poet 
had to do the moment that Achilles had retired in sullen 
indignation to the ships. He could not bring him back 
immediately. The very conception of his character implied 
that he could not be brought back till all the other chiefs, 
and even the gods in Olympus, had tried to take Troy with- 
out him, and failed in the attempt. This is the true reason 
of what appears to Mr. Grote to be an enlarged scheme. The 
enlargement was not an afterthought, but arose necessarily 
out of the poet's determination to do justice to Achilles, 
not in the mere mercantile way of paying him back his 
due with damages, but by provhig before the imagination of 
the reader that Achilles is indispensable to the war. How, 
then, shall we understand Grote, when he says that the 
prowess of Dioniede, in the fifth and sixth books, is not 
essential to the plan of an Achilleid? To me the poet 
ai)pears plainly to have given such prominence to Diomede 
for the single purpose of showing, that in spite of all that 
this doughty hero, with the mii-aculous aid of Athena, could 
do, the counsel of Jove must stand, and Troy could not be 
taken till the wrath of Achilles was appeased. Mr. Grote 
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indeed says that in these intervening books, and in all tlie 
seventh, the Greeks are represented as in the full career of 
victory, and Jove seems altogether to have forgotten the 
promise to Thetis made in the opening of the poem. I see 
no such career of victory, and no such oblivion on the part 
of the Tlumderer. The success of Diomede, magnified, as 
all successes on the Greek side always are by the patriotism 
of tlie Greek poet, is after all only partial. At the opening 
of the seventh book, when Hector and Paris march out to 
battle, we find the Greeks, by the onslaught of these two 
heroes, cut down in such masses, that the Hashing-eyed 
Athena, perceiving 

'Apyctovs oAcKOvras ivl Kpar^frg va-fuvy — 

"Her dear-loved Argives perishing in the tug of the Btout-arm'd 

fight;' 

is forced to propose another single combat to give remission 
to the slaughter ; which proposal, having been accepted by 
Hector and Ajax, the duel takes place, but being internipted 
by the night, produces no result. The parties remain on the 
field; mutual proposals are made for a truce to bury the 
dead on both sides ; and though Antenor, the Trojan spokes- 
man of Greek feelings, proposes now to put an end to the 
war by the surrender of Helen (vii. 348), Paris will hear of 
no such concession ; he will give the jewels and other chat- 
tels that the Spartan queen brouglit with her from Lace- 
dtemon, but not the fair woman herself. This, of course, 
does not look like peace. Agamemnon has made no r(?al 
progress. Tlie false dream has done its work. The king of 
of men has not taken the broad- wayed Troy. Nay, worse, 
so long as Achilles remained in the camp, we are expressly 
tokl that the Trojans remained cooped behind their walls ; 
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now Paris and Hector ride about victorious over the field, 
and leave even the brilliant assaults of Dioniede, as our 
Highlanders did the dashing chaiges of Napoleon's cuirassiers 
at Waterloo, barren of all result : — 

" Shame on you, Argire dastards, for beauty admired, not for valour ! 
Never while godlike Achilles went to and fro in the battle, 
Ventured the Trojans beyond the Dardan gate of the city 
Hamess'd for fight ; for they fear'd the weighty lance of the hero ; 
Now at the ships they stand, nor seek the defence of their bastion."' 

ITiis state of affaii-s is a suflScient answer to Mr. Grote's 
special objection to the erection of the rampart, at Nestor's 
suggestion, in Book VIL Tlie learned historian can see no 
motive for such an erection in the present concatenation of 
the poem. Tlie motive is obvious enough. Nestor disap- 
proved of Agamemnon's attack under present circumstances 
from the beginning, and only consented to take a share in it 
from his duty to the monarch (ii. 79). He was too wise an 
old counsellor to believe that the walls, w^hich had defied 
the whole Achaian force for nine yeai-s, with the help of 
Achilles, would now fall in the tenth year without him; 
but he was too loyal a captain to abandon his general-in- 
chief at tlie moment when his authority had been defied 
by the fuming young Hotspur of the camp. He there- 
fore, seeing that the most kingly courage and the most 
heroic devotion in offensive movements had produced no 
result, considers that the present moment is fit for resort- 
ing to a measure of defence. He advises them to build the 
rampart, and it is built How far writers from a strictly 
military point of view, may have been justified in the com- 
ments which they have made on this matter, does not concern 

» Iliad V. 787. 
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US here;^ of the poetical propriety of the incident I can 
entertain no doubt.* 

It is essential to Mr. Grote*3 theory to prove, with the 
Wolfians generally, that the second book does not link on 
with any propriety to the first I have already, in answer 
to Koclily, fully expressed the coherence that seems to me 
to exist between these two books. The dream may be called 
a clumsy expedient ; but it is there. Nor is it there to no 
purpose. Agamemnon is fooled by it into a vain confidence 
that he will forthwith take Troy — 

vvv yap K€v ikois iroA.iv evpvdyviav 
TpbMav.* 

This vain confidence it is precisely which drives liim to his 
niin. He does not take Troy ; and in this bafflement the 
revenge of AchiUes consists. But Mr. Grote has directed his 
battery with peculiar force, not only against the exordium of 
Book II., but also against that of Book iv. Here also he 
cannot see that Jove is doing anything to further his pur- 
pose, and procure lionour to the son of Thetis, Nay, rather 
he finds so flagrant a contradiction between the speech of 
the Thunderer in this place and his promise to Thetis in 
Book I., as to justify the conclusion that the two books could 
not have belonged to the same poem, nor have been composed 
by the same author. I request the student to read that 
celestial colloquy quietly for himself, and to take it without 
captiousuess, as he would a similar scene by Dan Chau- 
cer or Robert Bums ; and then let him say whether he is 
struck by any such inconsistency as the distinguished his- 

* Mure, vol. i. p. 461. 

• This point, and the general neces- 
sity of Books ij.-vn. to the Achilleid, 
are well stated by Baumlein {Philolo- 
gu8f 1856). This writer is one of the 



few German scholars whose sound 
judgment has not been deceived by the 
specious dissections of Lachmann^s 
school. 
■ 11. 29. 
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torian of Greece discovers here. It is quito true, as lie says, 
that if the one of the alternatives pn)posed hy the supreme 
ruler in this place, viz., the making of peace, were adopted, 
then the wrong ottered to Achilles would remain unexpiate<l. 
But if Mr. Grote*s mental vision had not been blinded in 
this case by a passion for a favourite hypothesis, he might 
have seen that Jove, according to the express words of the 
poet (ver. 5, 6), is only amusing himself here with a little 
connubial banter; and even if the air of banter were not 
so obvious, the contradiction would be only one of that kind 
which constantly arises from the union in Jove of the two 
inconsistent characters of an all-seeing providence and a 
polytheistic god made after the likeness of men, and acting 
aft^r the manner of human relations and human passions. 
Ntiy, even in Christian theology contradictions of a similar 
natui*e must frequently occur, whenever human liberty ajn 
pears as an agent in matters pi-eviously determined by divine 
foreknowledge. It is not to be supposed that the simple 
minded old Smyrnean minstrel should always be able to 
avoid apparent contradictions in a domain where subtle Cal- 
vinistic and Arminian doctors are apt to find their phraseo- 
logy entangled in a hopeless war with their dogma.' 

In reference to the execution of these seven books, I have 
only two further remarks to make, that besides the passage, 
V. 787, they contain other allusions to the wrath of Achilles 
(IL 375, 685 ; IV. 512 ; VIL 228), which show distinctly that 
the poet during their progress had not forgot his hero ; and, 
again, it appears to me pretty plainly, that the Olympian 
exordium of Book viii., which Grote retains, springs naturally 
out of the proceedings in the " prowess of Diomede," and 

* Compare further ngalriKt Orolo I vol. vi. p. 392 ; n paper by an original 
licn», Filoyd, in OUtasical Mnneum^ \ thinker. 
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only out of these. The interdict liere laid on the gods from 
taking part in the human battle, is not to be regarded as a 
matter of course in the celestial policy, but rather as a special 
ordinance, which Jove would not have put forth without 
special cause. That special cause is to be found in the extra- 
ordinary aid which Athena had given to the son of Tydeus in 
the fifth book, and the harm which had thence accrued to the 
delicate- wristed Aphrodite and the loud-roaring Mars. On the 
whole, I conclude that Mr. Grote's attempt to eject these seven 
books from the natural scheme of an Achilleid, that is, from the 
Iliad as we now have it, is a complete failure, and proceeds 
from aisthetical views and critical principles as fundamentally 
false as those of Lachmann and Kochly, whom he disowna 

But it is Book ix that is the great stumbling-block in Mr. 
Grotfi's way, not that it does not contain any allusion to the 
wrath of Achilles — far from it, for precisely this book, in 
which the embassy sent to the hero fails, brings that wrath 
to its culmination; but the subsequent books, adds the 
learned historian, make no adequate mention of this culmina- 
tion — proceed, for the most part, as if no such book existed. 
The hero in this book, in the most solemn way possible, 
receives the most ample offer of amends from the humiliated 
monarch ; these he indignantly rejects ; and yet in the sub- 
sequent Books (XL 607 ; XVL 52, 72) he speaks as if no such 
conciliatory proposals had been made. The answer to this 
is that we nmst not deal with a proud and unreasonable 
man as if he were a cool logician. He would not accept the 
first profifers of Agamemnon's friendship, because his revenge 
was not yet sufficiently gratified ; he wished to see the king 
not only on the ground, but in the dust before he would 
yield. He yields afterwards, not because more ample amends 
were offered, but because friendship had now produced that 
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softening of his oMiirate heart, which reason and policy 
and patriotism had failed to do ; and no mention is made in 
certain places of his inconsistency in accepting an apology 
at one time which he had refused at another, just because 
there is nothing more wise, in healing a breach of wounded 
feeling, than for both parties to make as few explanations as 
possible. If any reader is not content with this view of the 
motives that led to tlie apparent forgetting of Book ix. in 
the transactions which follow, he may resort to the explana- 
tion given above, viz., that Homer did not compose this book 
till the eleventh and sixteenth were finished; but in any 
case he must bear in mind, as Mr. Grote states honestly, 
that there are two passages in his Achilleid which expressly 
mention the embassy in Book ix. These passages are 
XIX. 140, and xviii. 448. To say that the first of these 
passages was specially inserted "to establish a connexion 
between the ninth book and the nineteenth," savours too 
much of the arbitrary procedure of the German school to find 
favour with Scotch or English critics. 

I conclude this chapter with a short examination of Mr. 
Grote's ajsthetical canon with regard to " satisfying the 
exigencies of a coherent schema" It appears to me that, 
applied to any kind of poetry, but especially to epic poetry, 
a canon more meagre and more inadequate could scarcely 
be laid down. People ought not to talk about a poetical 
composition as if it were a mathematical evolution of 
what lies necessarily involved in certain definite forms, or a 
logical concatenation of unavoidable sequences in an argu- 
ment It 13 the virtue of a geometrical or an algebraic 
demonstration to be close and cogent, the shorter always 
the better, provided no link in the chain of proof be over- 
leaped. But it is the virtue of poetry, especially of epic 
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poetry, to be ample, luxuriant, and diversified. The novelist 
who should confine himself, in the telling of his human tale, 
to such scenes only as are absolutely necessary to satisfy the 
exigencies of a coherent scheme, would find it very diflScult 
to make up his three volumes. Neither he nor the epic poet 
is in any haste to make a straight road to his catastrophe. 
Like a botanical tourist, both rather avoid the post road, and 
allow themselves willingly to be led into many long far- 
withdrawn glens, and to wander back into their route over 
the grey top of some bleak-shouldered Ben, and down the 
face of some fern-feathered crag ; and both with the same 
object ; for the poet and the botanist are equally in search 
of flowers. If Mr. Grote's canon were admitted, such a 
tiling as an episode would be unknown in epic poetry ; as, 
indeed, he has cast out Book x,, with some ancients more 
curious than wise, for no other reason that I can see, than 
because it is a sort of episode ; whereas, from the homely 
wisdom of Hesiod down to the subtle meditations of Tenny- 
son, poetry has often been most attractive when poets have 
allowed themselves most widely to digress. And the reason 
is obvious. Poets, of course, ai*e reasonable beings, and must 
have a coherent scheme to start with and to fall back upon ; 
but fancy is a wayward child, and imagination prefers a free 
ramble amid the grand irregularities of an open park to the 
nice formalities of measured squares and calculated lines. 
But with regard to that tenth book, a perfectly just criticism 
cannot allow that it is of a properly episodic character, 
and may be removed without injury to the whola As of 
the events in any military campaign, it may justly be said 
that some are necessary to the strategic scheme, and others 
only episodical, but all contribute to the result ; so we may 
say of the scenes in the mimic war of a great military poem, 

VOL. I. R 
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that, while some are indispensable to the very existence of the 
action, none are altogether useless. In the ninth book, the 
Greeks had been dispirited by the failure of their attempt 
to bring back Achilles. It was now necessary to revive 
their spirits by some brilliant exploit, otherwise the war 
could not go on, and the catastrophe could not be worked 
out The nocturnal expedition of Diomede and Ulysses 
was precisely such an exploit, and was absolutely necessary 
to elevate Agamemnon into that attitude of high confidence 
which he assumes in the eleventh book Besides, as Payne 
Knight has remarked,^ it ought not to be forgotten that the 
tenth book is the dplareia of Ulysses ; and it seems to have 
been part of the plan of the Iliad, while doing all honour to 
Achilles, to give to each of the sceptre-bearing kings an 
opportunity of exhibiting his prowess. Had Homer done 
otherwise, his poem would have been popular only in 
Thessaly ; and Cleisthenes, the tyrant of Sicyon, would have 
had no cause to eject from his city Homeric poems which 
chiefly sang the glories of the house of Argos.* So difficult 
does it seem for the most keen-eyed scrutiny which modem 
critical art can apply, to find a fault in the strategic disposi- 
tions of the great captain of epic poetry; criticism must 
therefore, I imagine, take lower ground, and learn from the 
practice of the greatest poets those laws of imaginative unity 
which no analysis of the mere understanding can prescribe. 

The essential difference between such an imaginative 
unity and the completeness achieved by the close exility of 
a mathematical or a logical sequence, stands out with strik- 
ing effect in the two concluding books of the Iliad, which 
Mr. Grote excludes. On the contrary, I believe that the 
strength of Greek feeling, in all matters connected with the 

^Prt^eg. 26, 27. « Herodot. $t>pra, p. 241. 
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dead — of which we have a familiar example in the 'Antigone' 
of Sophocles — would not have permitted any great national 
poem to come to an epic close without these two books. 
The last book, in deep and simple pathos the finest of the 
whole, as was remarked above, is absolutely necessary, not 
only to reconcile the reader to Achilles, but that Hector also 
may have his due. For, though it was the object of the 
poem to glorify Achilles, there can be no doubt that the poet 
loves Hector also; so much so, indeed, that some persons 
have concluded that the author of the Iliad was a Trojan, 
not a Greek, and that the real hero of the song is Hector, 
not Achilles.^ This is a mistake ; but it is a mistake, like 
so many others, the exaggeration of a truth, and one which 
justifies the Iliad of tradition, and negatives the Achilleid 
of Mr. Grote. 

The conclusion of this whole discussion is, that there 
remains a soul of truth in the Wolfian theory, but its opera- 
tion is to be recognised among the rude materials which 
Homer used and fused, not among the shapely fragments of 
finished work which Pisistratus collected and arranged.^ 

* D*Arcy Thompson, Day Dreams i der Griechen^ p. 206, that the views 
of a Schoolmcuter, Edinburgh, 1864. ' stated in this dissertation may boatit 



* Since writing the abo?e I have 
looked into Kiene, Die Komposition der 
lUoB (Gotting. 1864), an able state- 
ment of the nnity of the Liad against 
the Wolfians. I observe also, in recur- 
ring to G. W. Nitzsch's Epuche Poesie 



the support of a German scholar of no 
less weight than Ritschl. It seems 
plain, therefore, that the able Oxonian 
referred to in the note, p. 186 twpra, 
will have to qualify his statement con- 
siderably even as regards Germany. 
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HOMEK AS AN EPIC ARTIST. 

The general drift of the preceding discussions has been to 
set Homer before the modern reader as an ancient dot&^y 
or popular minstrel, a sort of intellectual workman geneti- 
cally distinct from the poet of literary culture and elaborate 
artistic execution. But if the Iliad be one great organically 
articulated poem, and if all attempts to resolve it into sepa- 
rate independent unities, however ingeniously made, have 
signally failed, then the author of that poem is certainly 
something more than a mere ballad-singer, or even a king of 
ballad-singers : he rises altogether into a different and a 
higher region, and is, in respect of the form and structure of 
his poetry, no less a great architect of words than Virgil or 
Milton. As high as an ample many-tiered and lofty- domed 
minster stands in point of constructive power above the 
single little chapel, of which it may contain a dozen in one 
of its aisles, so high, as a work of poetic art, does the Iliad 
transcend the most perfect ballad that ever was written. 
Homer, therefore, is in one sense an epic artist. The mate- 
rials, the colour, and the spirit of his great poem belong to 
the genus popular ballad ; but in so far as these materials 
are cunningly worked up into a grandly consistent rhythmi- 
cal narration, he. is an epic artist. This view of his character, 
as it respects the mere external frame of his great work, 
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lies on the surface, and as such for a long time domi- 
nated exclusively over the public mind ; but though on 
the surface, it is nevertheless a fact, and must be seriously 
considered before any just estimate of the true position of 
Homer in the history of poetic expression can be formed. 
We shall therefore devote a few pages here to the considera- 
tion of the problem proposed by epic art, and the success 
which has attended Homer's solution of that problem, as 
compared with the gi*eat masters whom the judgment of the 
world has admitted as his worthiest competitors. In other 
words, we shall compare Homer with Virgil, Milton, and 
Tasso, not as poets generally — a comparison which has led 
to a great deal of impertinent and unfruitful remark, — but as 
epic poets in respect of their story, and the skill with which 
they handle their materials. We shall thus i-efute the dis- 
organizing and sceptical theories of Lachmann and Kochly 
by an argument of the most common use and acknowledged 
validity in all scientific researches,— the argument from 
analogy. If the '^^neid,' the 'Jerusalem,' and the ' Paradise 
Lost,' works confessedly produced by intellects of the highest 
constructive power, are found on examination to contain 
certain elements of structure in common, which are the 
admitted signs of the presence of such constructive power ; 
and if the Iliad of Homer exhibits these signs in an equal 
or a greater degree than any of those three great master- 
pieces of epic art, the conclusion that this gi'eat poem must 
have had an author belonging to the same high order of con- 
structive intellect follows as certainly as any of which the 
rich annals of inductive physical science can boast. Let us 
inquire, therefore, in the first place, from the nature of the 
case, what are the great and necessary laws of epic structure, 
as contrasted with an aggregation or co-ordination of sepa- 
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rate little narrative unities called ballads, or Volkssagen, and 
let us then endeavour to show how far these laws have been 
Idealized in the case of those most famous epic structures 
which we have just mentioned. 

The leading laws of the style of poetry called Epic seem 
as follows : — 

1. An epic poem is the rhythmical narration of some great 
action of popular interest and national significance. 

2. An epic poem, as distinguished from a ballad, implies a 
certain magnitude ; but this magnitude is not definable by 
any exact laws. The most famous epics consist of twelve 
books or twenty-four, just as the most famous tragedies con- 
sist of five acts, and the most famous novels of three volumes; 
but these numbers seem quite conventional Tasso's epic 
has twenty cantos ; and we can conceive a great epic poem 
of not more than one-fourth the size of the Iliad. In tlie 
* Argonautics' of Apollonius there are only four books, but they 
are of such size as to be equal to eight books of the Iliad, or 
twelve of the Odyssey. A certain magnitude, however, is as 
necessary to an epic as to a palace or a mountain. On the 
other hand, too great a magnitude is dangerous, as destroying 
the effect which the artist intended to produce. Every work 
of art must be, to use Aristotle's phrase, €vavvoTrTo<;, that is, 
easily embraced by the eye;^ otherwise the spectator is 
over\i'helmed and confused, and cannot intelligently admire 
what he does not distinctly grasp. Edinburgh, for instance, 
is a more beautiful city than Ix)ndon, for several reasons ; 
but certainly for this, that the beauties of the Scottish metro- 
polis can be seen at once, those of London only in detail. 
Edinburgh is a picture ; London is an ocean. Edinburgh, 
if the phrase may be allowed, is an architectural landscape ; 

» PoffL 7. 
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London is a forest of houses. But although these extremes 
uiay be distinctly felt, no human intellect can mark them 
tangibly off. We may say that Spenser's epic and Ariosto's 
are too long ; but if we say that Scott's poems are not epics 
because they are composed of only six books, we err grossly ; 
for these most sunny, salubrious, and in their general tone 
most characteristically Homeric of modern poetical produc- 
tions, fall short of the epic, not because of their inferior 
magnitude, but because they profess to deal with personal 
adventure only, and do not rise to the dignity of national 
concern. They differ from an epic as a pipe does from a 
trumpet. Generally, however, the large subject brings the 
large form along with it, as Rome is built on the Tiber, and 
Tivoli on the Anio. 

3. This national significance is the soul of the poet's work, 
and causes him to soar in a region far above the mere per- 
sonal fortunes of his hero. He, along with the accessory char- 
acters in the action, is chosen only as the convenient medium 
or effective spokesman of the national life. The epic poet 
has always something in view% or, if not consciously in his 
mind, at least pulsing strongly in his heart, much deeper than 
his story. The ^neid, with Virgil, did not mean ^neas ; 
it meant Rome, The wrath of Achilles with Homer did not 
mean merely a quarrel between two Achaean captains, with 
hot words and hard consequences, but a struggle between 
Greeks and Barbarians, between Europe and Asia.* This 

* What is the real euhject of the i meniuwi." Blair (Lcct. 42) considers 



Iliad, the wrath of Achilles or the war 
of Troy, is an old dispute ; the obser- 
vation in the text shows how it must 
mean both. Keble (Prcel. i. 90) says 
well : *' Iram AchiUis verius did no- 



this donble subject hurtful to the unity 
of the Iliad, hat he is w rong. It is for- 
mally double, intrinsically one. Kiene, 
in his fifth chapter (p. 23), der ethitch 
nationale Hintergrund der Ilias, takes 



dumfabula quam totivspoemalisargn- exactly my point of view here. 
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wide scope often justifies the poet in putting into his canvas 
many things that are not in any degree necessary to the 
complete recital of his story. 

4. But while epic poetry has this in common with histoiy, 
that it narrates events of great national significance, it asserts 
its poetical character decidedly by giving a marked promi- 
nence to the persons by whose agency the events take place, 
and treats the great event rather as an arena on which 
human passions and human character are exhibited than as 
a panorama shown for its own sake. In this view it is more 
closely allied to the biography of great national heroes than 
to national history on the great scale ; it savours of Plutarch 
rather than of Livy, and altogether disowns Polybius. Some 
of its most imperative laws, accordingly, it holds in common 
with the historical drama. An historical drama, in fact, is 
simply an epic poem contracted into a series of rapid flashes, 
with the omission of everything not adapted to the marked 
emphasis of personal representation. Tlie close relation be- 
tween drama and epic poetry was pointed out long ago by a 
great judge. " He who knows a good tragedy from a bad," 
says Aristotle, ** knows a good epic from a bad one."* The 
principles of structure are the same, but the attitude and 
tone of the writer are different. ' Rob Roy' is a capital play, 
but Walter vScott could scarcely have wTitten it as a play. 
His genius was not suflSciently accentuated and intense. 
On the other hand, 'The Woman in White' is full of those 
sudden changes, startling effects, and scenic movements 
which distinguish the acted story of the stage from the 
narrated story of the novelist One would almost think it 
had been conceived originally as a drama, and then extended 
in the broad narrative form to suit the market of the hour. 

^ 'Oar It Tipl TpayialUat oTdc awovdalat Kal ^aAi/t ol6€ koI irtpl iwCav.—Poei, 5. 
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5. The persons or characters by whom the epic action is 
sustained will of course be more in number than in the 
ballad, and generally more dignified in position and more 
weighty in significance; and they will be subject in their 
treatment to those laws of congniity and contrast, which 
belong to the very nature of all aesthetical composition. 
The nature of the epic requires that the persons who sustain 
a great action should themselves be great ; and the highest 
style of poetry must represent characters above the level of 
the majority. So Aristotle says ;* so says common sense. 
A multitude of low and vulgar persons, though engaged in a 
Crusade or a French Revolution, would not constitute an epic. 

6. In harmony with the action and the charactera must be 
the general tone and style of the epic poem. A certain gran- 
deur and nobility of expression unquestionably belongs to 
the very conception of an epic ; not indeed so as altogether 
to exclude the easy and familiar, but so as to soar always 
above the trivial, and instinctively to avoid the vulgar. 

7. Unity, the great proof of presiding plastic genius in all 
art, is specially necessary in the action of a long poem like an 
epic. This arises from the very nature of intellect, which acts 
everywhere by subjecting multiplicity to its own imperial 
singleness, and can never derive perfect satisfaction from the 
contemplation of any complex object in wliich this oneness 
does not dwelL The Supreme Being, as a Christian bishop 
sings, is the Supreihe unity,* and by how much any finite in- 
tellect is able to dominate over a vast variety of materials, by 
impressing on them the stamp of its own unity, by so much 
does that intellect give proof of its relationship to the Infinite 

» Poet. 2. 
^wdButv fio¥dt re Tp<^i7.— Syneaius, Hymn i. 
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iiuity from which it is derived. Without unity the parts of 
an epic poem fall asunder, and the work ceases to be felt as 
a whole. Unity is preserved by a constant reference of eacli 
part to tlie whole, just as in the case of an organic botly. 
That poem has a perfect unity, of which no part can be re- 
moved without damaging the impression made by the whole.^ 
Most of the English cathedrals, notwithstanding their in 
herent grandeur, are not perfect specimens of architectural 
art, just because they are not cast in the mould of one mind, 
and parts of them can generally be pointed out, which, if re- 
moved, so far from damaging, would inci-ease the aesthetical 
effect of the whole, except, of course, only in so far as the 
eye claims a sort of right in anciently occupied space, and 
feels offended by a vacuity. In such edifices, by the neces- 
sity of the case seldom the work of one mind, and over- 
powering the judgment by their vastness and their richness, 
minor incongi-uities of this kind may easily be overlooked ; 
but^ in an epic poem, the presiding genius of the poet must 
always be present in every part, and even the occasional 
digressions must form part of the grccit drift and scope of 
the action ; and those episodes, other things being equal, 
are always the best which grow most naturally out of the 
situation. 

8. The great bearer of the unity of the action is the hero. 
There is no great action in the world without a great man. 
Every French revolution has its Mirabeau, every civil war has 
its Cromwell, every rt*ligious reformation its Luther. So in 
the epic. Tlie hero does not require to be a perfect character, 
but he must not be repulsive ; and there must always be a 



ravTift 8\rit wpd^etat ical rd fiipri avv- 
fardvai r(a¥ trpayfidruav ovrtat^ GxTTt 
fX€TaTi$€iJiiyov Tu^bs fidpovt ^ dipaipou- 



fUvov hia4>ipt<rdai nal Kivciodai t6 6\ot^ 
6 yiip Tpocbv rf fi^ Tpochp firfBiy irw«* 
iTlirf\o¥ oCfdi pMpiOv rov 6\ov icrlv — 
Aristot. Poet. 8. 
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certain power about him which commands respect. If we are 
to pity his fall, it is necessary that even a tragic hero should 
have his good points. A tear dropped over a condemned 
criminal, even when the sentence is just, is always salutary. 
But in an epic poem, whose tone is more calm than that of 
tragedy, the hero must always excite a certain amount of 
admiration.^ Napoleon Buonaparte, whose moral nature was 
extremely low, albeit in his fortunes a thoroughly epic 
personage, would scarcely be a suitable hero for an epic, 
unless his inherent falsehood and selfishness were kept dex- 
terously in the shade. The hero, of course, does not require 
to be always present, but he should be always felt. 
It is better, perhaps, that, like kings and gods, he should 
not make himseK too cheap ; that, while his existence 
is never forgotten, he should appear only at critical 
moments, and with decisive effect.^ The absence of the 
hero must always be significant. Whether present or absent, 
he is the great pivot on which the action turns. The 
hero is not to be confounded with the head, in respect of 
social position, with a king or a commander-in-chief. A 
person holding such a position, like Alexander the Great, or 
the great Frederick of Prussia, may sometimes possess all the 
qualities which belong to a hero, both in'life and in a book ; 
but we more frequently find that a George iii. sits on the 
throne, while a Nelson fights the battles. A poor plaided 
Covenanter, rich in faith, is a more poetic character generally 



» On this point Aristotle {Poet, 13) 
says distinctly that the heet tragic hero 
is he who falls into misfortune — fiii 8td 
fioxOriplay dXXA Std aftaprlap fieydXriP ; 
and in the same place he remarks 
that a perfectly well-condacted person, 
an iwuiKifiSf as the Athenians called 
him, is utterly unfit for a tragic hero. 



' " Nota jam res est . . . ut aliquam- 
diu in suspenso teneatur expectatio, 
latente quodammodo, et quasi per tran- 
sennam aspecto eo, cui totius fahulse 
primarise partes assignantur/' — Keble, 
vol. i. p. 106. 
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than a bishop with pointed mitre and blown sleeves ; and 
in an epic poem, if the hero and the social or military head 
are the same person, there will be great difficulty in pre- 
venting the dignified proprieties which attach to the social 
position from interfering with the passionate energy which 
belongs to the centre of poetic interest 

9. A double plot — that is, a plot containing two centres of 
action, with peculiar persons and interests clustered round 
each— is so far from being a defect m an epic or dramatic 
poem, that it is a great beauty, provided always the two plot3 
have some natural connexion, and work easily together, so 
as to conduce to a common result in which all are concemei 
The more complex a plot is, consistently with unity of char- 
acter, scope, and total impression, so much the greater is the 
skill of the poet. The 

** Denique sit quod vis simplex duntaxat et unum'' 

i)f the Itoman critic was not meant as an apolog)' for meagre- 
ness. 

10. Whether the plot be single or double, next to unity of 
plan and scope, rich store of matter is the great postulate of 
epic procedun*. Here, as in the material world, wealth is 
power ; the wise disposal of intellectual wealth, on the prin- 
ciples of variety and contrast, is the happy structure of the 
poem. To •* vary well," acconling to Hogarth, " is to com- 
pose well." The greatest fault of an e])ic writer is monotony 
and wearisomeness. 

11. Of course, unity must be preserved, not only in the 
frame of the skeleton, so to speak, but in the whole colour, 
tone, and living expression of the poem. 

1 2. The parts of an epic poem will not only make a har- 
monious impression as to unity, — that is, bear a common 
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character and wear a common expression,- but they will be 
well proportioned, according to the laws which constitute a 
whole. There will be a just balance in the parts. The ves- 
tibule will not be too large for the hall, nor will the faqade 
— as in the Cathedral of Peterborough — be too ample and 
magnificent for the body of the building. The aisles will 
be 80 calculated as neither to appear contemptible beside the 
nave, nor to make the nave petty in being flanked by them. 
Though it may be true, as Goethe says, that few men know 
to comprehend and group a whole, but are always hasty to 
let their admiration or their contempt settle down on some 
individual point of detail, it is not the less certain that a 
great epic poem is a failure, if to an exercised sense it do not 
give pleasure as a consistent and well-proportioned whole.^ 

13. The most important parts of the epic wliole are, the 
beginning, the middle, and the end. The beginning should 
be calculated to excite interest; the middle, to make 
expectation culminate ; the end, to mingle a solemn impres- 
siveness with dignity and repose. To excite and maintain 
interest the principal characters should appear as early as 
possible on the scene, and no character of real significance 
sliould be allowed to fall altogether out of view, but con- 
stantly appear in his place as a natural inherent part of the 
whole. A mere succession of personages, belonging to the 
same action, but of whom one always disappears when the 
other comes on the scene, is characteristic of the lowest and 
least organic stage of epic or tragic poetry. The weak parts 
of an epic story should be disposed with cunning dispersion, 
as a general posts his weakest battalions at the least critical 

* A drama or an epic poem in reTicias Beautj consists in a certain magnitude 

Kol SKiis Tpd(ttat fdfiviait ; and a whole and a certain disposition of parts. — 

is t6 txo" ^X^^i *»i fiiffw KoX rtKtvr^ir Aristot. Poet, 7. 
rh yiip icaKibv iv fuyiOet koI Td^€t icrL 
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points of the battle-array ; but, as a whole, the action of an 
epic should never flag long, and, as the French say, should 
both march and advance sensibly. As the beginning should 
always be striking, so the end should least of all be tame. 
Like the last phrase of one of Beethoven's sonatas, the last 
canto of a great epic shoidd sink into the soul with a 
pleasant impressiveness, as it were a powerful and pregnant 
epitome of the whole. A vulgar exhibitor of pyrotechnic 
shows often gives a lesson in this matter which an epic poet 
of the highest genius finds it diflicult to imitate. 

14. Rapidity of movement will certainly be a sign of a 
good epic poet ; for a rapid action comes from a fervid soul, 
and only a fervid soul can chain a dull hearer. This rapidity, 
however, is liable to be controlled by the great law that, 
when things are too quickly done, expectation is soon sated, 
and things appear to be too easily achieved. To give the 
impression of difficulty, in a poem, as in actual life, a certain 
delay is absolutely necessarj'. A skilful retardation of the 
catastrophe is the mark of a great artist. If, in reading a 
three-volume novel, you feel at no point of the progress of 
the action that the author is purposely dragging out into 
three volumes what was naturally fitted for two, you may 
conclude you have to do with a story-teller who thoroughly 
understands his business. He retards the catastrophe, by 
occupying without fatiguing the reader. 

15. Tlie superhimian element, as lying in the very nature 
of the ideal, is essential to all lofty poetry, but more particu- 
larly to epic poetry, the loftiest of alL A divine guidance 
is absolutely necessary to the conception of great social 
events as a harmonious whole. Therefore all epic poetry 
rests on national faith ; and the so-called supernatural 
machinery, concerning which learned critics have disputed 
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whether it be absolutely necessary to epic poetry, is merely 
the natural, and therefore the true poetical expression of the 
idea of divine Providence, in the form peculiar to the time 
and place of the epic i>oem. The miraculous, as a particular 
exhibition of the superhuman, may or may not form part of 
the structure of an epic. This depends on the relation which 
the miraculous bears to the poet's story, and to his age. The 
essential difference between poetry and history, according to 
the remark of Petronius Arbiter,^ naturally leads the imagi- 
native mind into the region of miracles ; for an epic poet is 
always nearer to a prophet than to an historian, and nearer 
to an historian than to a lawyer ; but the ministration of 
formal miracles may always wisely be dispensed with, when 
the public intelligence Ls inclined to believe rather in an 
all-wise God, whose presence is a constant miracle, than in 
an omnipotent God, who testifies his power by occasional 
startling interpositions. Without miracles an epic poem may 
exist, not without God ; any more than an army may exist 
without a general, or a kingdom without a king. 

Now if these canons of epic composition express, not with 
curious minuteness, but broadly and in fair outline, the 
standard by which the excellence of works of this class is 
to be measured, we shall have short work to make it plain 
that all the qualities that mark the work of the accom- 
plished epic artist are found in Homer, as largely, or more 
largely, than in any the most famous master of this style 
of composition. First, for the sake of comparison, let us 
take VirgiL The ^neid is a characteristically Soman epic 



* " Non enim res gestm versibus com- 
preheudendie sunt, quod longe roeliuB 
Historici faciunt, sed per ambages Deo- 
nimqae ministeria et fabulosarum 
sententiarum tormentum, pnecipitan- 



dns est liber spiritus, ut potius iiiren- 
tis animi yaticinatio appareat quam 
religiosae oratiouis sub testibus fides.*' 
—Pet.Arh. lis. 
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of the highest class ; its subject is the foundation of the 
Roman Empire by the settlement of a Trojan colony on the 
coast of Latium. -'Eneas, after Hector the most repntablt- 
of the Trojan princes, is the founder of that colony. The 
narrative of the poem, by the ver}' conception of the ston% 
naturally divides itself into two distinct parts, of which 
the first contains an account of tlie sea-wanderings of the 
hero from Troy to Latium, and the second his fortunes after 
arriving in Italy, which mark him out as the predestined 
founder of the mighty Eome. This natural division of the 
subject into two distinct parts is indicated by the poet in 
the division of his work, of which the first six books con- 
tain the adventures of the hero before arriving in Italy, the 
other six his battles with the Latin tribes before he was 
finally acknowledged as entitled to set foot on the soil 
The first part, therefore, is essentially a book of travels and 
sea-adventun^s ; the second part a book of strife and blood- 
shed : the first part is a compressed Odyssey, the second 
part a condensed Iliad. And in this rich variety of closely 
massed materials, the work of the Boman poet eWdently 
has an advantage over both the Iliad and the Odyssey. It 
is the Iliad and the Odyssey in one. So far as a grand 
national theme, great variety of materials, and a close 
articulation of every member of an organic whole are con- 
cerned, the author of the ^Eneid may claim comparison 
with the best writers of lofty narrative poetry, and will fairly 
be deemed to have surpassed most. It would defy the inge- 
nuity of the most curious German dissector to cut a single 
book out of the twelve, and say, as they say of laige sections 
of the Iliad, it might as well not have been there. It is too 
closely packed for this. Then as to wealth of materials, 
variety and contrast of impressive dramatic pageant, I know of 
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no six consecutive books in any large poem which appi'oach 
the first six books of the iEneid. The shipwreck in the first 
book ; the account of the midnight conflagration and the flight 
from the captured city in the second ; the succession of sea 
adventures in the third ; the unexpected love entanglement 
in the fourth ; the graphic and thoroughly Koman descrip- 
tion of pugilism, boat-racing, and other athletic sports in the 
fifth ; the sublime gloom, terrific splendour, and awful signi- 
ficance of the description of the realm of the Manes, which is 
visited in the sixth book ; — all these are scenes of a majestic 
shifting panorama, which I do not think are equalled, for 
variety and grandeur, by any consecutive six books in the 
Iliad But when we have said this we have said the most 
that can be said to plant Virgil as an epic artist on a plat- 
form superior to Homer. Viewed as a whole, there are great 
defects in the work of the Eoman of w^hicli not a trace is to 
be found in the Greek. In particular, he sins grievously 
against the important principles laid down in our thirteenth 
canon. His last six books are not equal to, they fall vastly 
short of, the first six in almost every respect True, they 
contain some beautiful and affecting scenes or episodes ; the 
picture of the infant Palatine Eome in the settlement of the 
Arcadian Evander; the prophecy of long ages of Boman 
heroism on the shield of ^neas ; the spirit of youthful chi- 
valry and brotherhood of arms in the midnight expedition of 
Nisus and Euryalus, — these seize the heart, and stamp the 
imagination with that peculiar power which belongs only to 
the great conceptions of a great master. But the main con- 
tents of these six books are an uninterrupted succession of 
battle-pieces, with nothing to relieve the monotony which 
must always belong to this species of description. What 
might have relieved it, —the admixture of more scenes of a 
VOL. I. s 
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less warlike description, and the prominence of individual 
character in the diflferent heroes of the strife, — the poet 
has either been unable or has neglected to produce. The 
weak point of his work, as even his most ardent admirers 
admit,^ is his feeble portraiture of character. In the first six 
books, where his genius shines out so grandly, he is essen- 
tially a panoramic painter ; he reminds you of Martin rather 
than of Eaphael ; for in the imposing breadth of panoramic 
spectacle, personality is lost His " pious iEneas" is too like 
the well-behaved, thoroughly respectable man, the C7r«€un79, 
whom, as we have seen, Aristotle rejects as unfit for dramatic 
handling; nor has the poet avoided the danger stated 
in our eighth canon, of making his military head and 
his adventurous hero the same person. No doubt the 
plot required this; but this condition being unavoidable, 
the dramatic ineffectiveness of the oflBcial head of the 
expedition should have been relieved by some striking 
features in the accessory characters by whom he is sur- 
ix)unded But it is not so. ^neas is not only a man 
who deals rather in the dignified proprieties of a king's 
speech, than in the flashing fuhninations of an epic hero ; 
he is brought into positions which diminish our natural re- 
spect for his official character, without adding to his weight 
as a dramatic agent We may not indeed blame him very 
sharply for deserting Carthaginian Dido, for it was she that 
laid the gentle force on him, and a man is often weak in 
such circumstances ; but when the lady mounts the pyre of 
desperate self-martyrdom, and the pious hero sails calmly 
off, by the command and under the protection of the gods. 



^ " In the mnrked diRtinction of tbe 
characters tlic Iliad excels the Mneh, 
and in nothing else." — Professor 



Trapp, Preface to hU Trandation of 
the jEnetd. London, 1718. 
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we cannot help sympatliizing with the former. Then, again, 
in the battle scenes, though ^neas of course always behaves 
like a man and a good soldier, somehow or other the poet 
has contrived to bring Turn us into the more difi&cult situa- 
tions, and to make him excite the greater amount of admi- 
ratioa He is, in fact, the hero of the last six books ; and if 
any other soldier in that part of the work stirs the military 
sympathies of the reader, it is young Pallas, the son of 
Evander, not -^neas. Moreover, these six books sin griev- 
ously against that other part of our thirteenth canon, which 
says that the persons who are to play a principal part in the 
story should be introduced to the reader at as early a period of 
the narrative as possible. Now, instead of this, the author 
of the iEneid, after he has half finished his poem, intro- 
duces his readers to an entirely new set of characters, of 
whom before we had not even heard the names. It need 
not be asked whether this mischance, under the conditions of 
the stor}'', might not have been avoided, though it is certainly 
difficult to see why the first scenes might not have been laid 
in Latium, and a living interest created in Latian Lavinia and 
Tumus before the hero appears on the stage, who might then 
have been wrecked at the mouth of the Tiber, and told his 
sea adventures to Lavinia on the Tuscan boixler, as effectively, 
and more creditably, than to Dido on the coast of Africa ; 
but, waiving all such suppositions, the poet in the management 
of these last books has manifestly sinned in various ways 
against some of the most obvious canons of epic art, and his 
work stands marred accordingly. The first six books, and 
some scenes in the second part, will always command tho 
admiration of those who love the highest style of poetry, 
and are catholic enough in their tastes to be able to admire, 
not the best things only, but good things also in their place. 
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But, as a whole, the structure of the iEneid has great defects, 
and does not satisfy some of the most legitimate demands of 
jesthetical science. 

Let us now see how Tasso has succeeded. The taking of 
Jerusalem, under the influences of chivalrous feeling and 
Christian zeal, by the banded Christian States in the year 
1098, presents so many points of striking coincidence with 
the action of the Iliad, that a comparison of the two poems, 
however far removed in point of tone and execution, cannot 
but lead to the most instnictive conclusions in reference 
to epic stinicture. The truth or falsehood of the Wolfian 
theory might almost be staked on this issue — whether has 
Homer, in his poetical account of the siege of Troy, or 
Tasso, in his rhytlimical version of the capture of Jeru- 
salem, managed the materials most artistically ? Now, in 
drawing this comparison, what strikes us in the firet place 
most strongly is this, that though Tasso was a man, as 
his life and sad fortunes sufficiently declare, of a most 
intensely poetical nature, he has nevertheless not been so 
fortunate as Homer in presenting his subject in that aspect 
which most characteristically distinguishes poetry from 
history. Homer does not sing the capture of Troy directly, 
but the wrath of Achillea and the Trojan war ; he prefers to 
bring a coUisirm of personal character and interests into the 
foreground, and leaves the historical consummation of the 
whole matter — the taking of Troy — to the imaginatioa The 
walls of Troy are not stormed before our eyes, as those of 
Jerusalem are, so scientifically, in the last books of the 
'Jerusalem ;' but we know that they must be stormed so soon 
as Achilles and Agamemnon are reconciled. A partial Italian 
critic of no mean note^ considers Tasso's desertion of Homer's 

* Paolo lieni, as above, p. 202, note. 
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method here a great point in favour of the modem artist; but to 
judge thus is to confound the provinces of history and poetry, 
which are distinguished by nothing more than this, that 
while the one exliibits events by persons, the other delights 
to show persons through events, and while the one leaves 
nothing to the imagination, the other leaves as much as 
possible.^ Let any man compare the first and last books of 
the * Jerusalem ' with the corresponding books in the Iliad, 
and he will clearly apprehend what a characteristic differ- 
ence is here indicated The fall of Troy, as a necessaiy 
God-predestined event, is constantly before our imagination 
behind all the shifting scenes of the Iliad ; but in the 
opening book we have a hot personal quarrel between the 
general- in-chief of the Achaian forces and the captain of a 
brave band of Phthiotic Thessalians ; while the long war- 
drama closes with a personal interview, inspired by purely 
personal interests and feelings, between the same Thessalian 
captain and the hoary-headed king of Troy. The story of the 
'Jerusalem' is conducted in a much more historical, systematic, 
and, as one might say, business-like way. It is sliortly 
this.* In the first book, which brings us into the middle of 
the seventh year of the war, a regular muster of the Crusaders 
is taken by their leader Godfi-ey of Bouillon, who, having in 
the previous campaign taken Antioch, is now on his way to 



* In Phaer's version of the iEneid 
(Ixtndon, 1584), a thirteenth book is 
added by Thomas Twyne, Doctor in 
Physickc, which endH with tho death 
and apotheosis of ^Eneas, as if the 
poet had been a biographer who could 
not write a complete work without 
bringing his hero to the grave, and 
beyond it, if possible! 

' I give a short sketch of the poem, 



because I strongly suspect that at the 
present day, from varitms causes, the 
work of the great Italiain is not much 
rcsad. Of the two English versions 
which I have perused, Wiffen^s is that 
which gives mo the best idea of the 
graceful flow and harmonious majesty 
of the original. Fairfax has the force 
and vigour of the Elizabethans, but 
he is deficient in music. 
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crown the great expedition by the capture of Jerusalem. In 
the second book, the scene opens ujion King Aladin within 
Jerusalem, who, with the aid of Ismeno, a wicked sorcerer, 
is found perpetrating those cruelties upon the Christians 
which the Turks practise on the Greeks at the present day, 
and which form the justification of the war to the conscience 
of the Christian reader. In this book the beautiful episode 
of Olindo and Sophronia is introduced; and the readers 
are made acquainted with Clorinda, a Syrian amazon, and 
Ai^ntes, a Circassian warrior, who afterwards play the 
principal jxirts in the defence of the besieged city. In the 
third book the military proceedings commence. Tancred, 
one of the principal knights in Godfrey's retinue, is brought 
prominently foi'A^'ard, and his chivalrous love to Clorinda, 
the heroine of the advei*se party, is unfolded. In the fourth 
book, a council of the infernal powers is held, which issues 
in the despatcli of Armida, daughter of the prince of Damas- 
cus, to seduce the heroes of Godfrey's camp by her beauty, 
and by lier knowledge of the magic art. She succeeds. And 
not only so, but a quarrel having arisen between RinaWo 
and another of Godfrey's captains, the fonner, the hot Achilles 
of the camp, draws his sword and kills his adversary in the 
strife, for which offence, according to the laws of good dis- 
cipline, he is banished from the camp, and Godfrey is thus 
deprived at once both of tlie hand and heart of his enter- 
prise. In these circumstances, of course, nothing but evil 
can happen to the Crusaders. Tancred, unmanned at an un- 
opportune moment by tlie apparition of the beautiful amazon, 
does not show his wonted front of defiance to the foe ; Argan- 
tes slays one of Godfrey's captains, and fights a drawn duel 
with Tancred, who suspends the combat, and promises to 
ixuiew it after tlie lapse of six days. Erminia, daughter of 
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the deposed king of Antioch, attends him in his sickness, 
attached to him as strongly as he is to Clorinda. Before the 
town the fight continues with various fortune. But, on the 
whole, Argantes and Clorinda are successful Add to this 
internal jealousies and open mutiny, such as are wont to 
arise among an assembly of soldiers of various nations de- 
prived of their natural leadera. In the ninth book a new 
enemy appears, Solyman, the Turkish sultan, who attacks 
the Christian camp. The battle before the town is continued 
with various success. In the eleventh book Godfrey is 
wounded. In the twelfth, Clorinda, making a bold sally 
fix)m the waUs, burns the great wooden tower which had 
been erected by the Crusaders, but is slain in single combat 
by Tancred. The Christians now proceed to repair their 
damaged engines of war ; but timber for this purpose can be 
procured only from a forest which is rendered inaccessible 
by the enchantments of Ismeno. The Crusaders, being thus 
pressed by difficidties, as a last resort send out a knight in 
quest of Einaldo, who, all this while absent from the camp, 
was reported to be dead, but was in reality detained in the 
Utopian islands of the far western ocean by the sensual 
charms and seductive spells of the enchantress Armida. In 
canto XV. a most graphic account is given of the knight's 
voyage in a magic skiff' from Palestine, along the coasts of 
Africa, through the Straits of Gibraltar, to the Fortunate 
Islanda In the sixteenth book the hero is discovered there ; 
the enchantment is broken ; he sails back to the camp of the 
Crusaders ; while Armida joins her beauty and her devilish 
arts to the army of the Egyptians, who now advance to the aid 
of the king of Jerusalem. In the seventeenth book a regular 
muster of the Egyptian host is made, and, in the Crusaders' 
camp, Einaldo is presented with the shield which marks 
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him out as the destined conqueror of Jerusalem. In the 
eighteenth book the fully-accoutred hero dissolves the spell of 
the enchanted forest, and timber for new fonnidable engines 
of war is supplied in abundance. The siege now advances 
with burning energy ; Einaldo mounts the breach, and God- 
frey plants the cross on the walls of Jerusalem. Tlie Crusa- 
ders enter the town, and a dreadful massacre of the Infidels 
ensues. But the haughty Solyman will not yet yield. He, 
with Aladin, ensconces himself witliin the tower of David, 
and waits the arrival of the Egyptian host. Meanwhile, the 
ferocious energy of Ai^ntes yields before the more cool 
and skilful soldiership of Tancred. The Circassian is slain. 
In the fierce combat, Tancred himself bleeds almost to 
death ; but is recovered by the medicinal aid given by the 
loving Erminia, skilled in the use of healing herbs, as the 
women in those times often were. This brings us to the 
nineteenth book. In the twentieth, which is the concluding 
canto, the Egj^ptian army arrives, and a great and decisive 
battle is fought, in which Godfrey is conqueror; and the 
victorious army sings a hymn of triumpli in the shrine of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Now, in all this it is 
impossible not to see that the poetic story proceeds in as 
systematic and formal a way — beginning with the beginning 
and ending with the end — as a regular history. The disad- 
vantages of this procedure are many. No one who has read 
the first book attentively will fail to have been struck with 
the contrast which its formal pomp of a military muster pre- 
sents to the sudden flash of fervid human interest with which 
the Iliad opens. In the two last cantos the turmoil of war- 
like excitement, tlie smoke and fire of the siege, and the 
ensanguined i>omp of the battle-field, appeal feebly to our 
noblest sympathies, compared with the simple outgush of 
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I)urely personal feeling in the closing scene of the Iliad In 
the close, as in the commencement of the Italian poem, the 
political element predominates; in the Greek poem, the 
human. In perfect consistency with this distinctive char- 
acter of the two poems is the character of the hero of each. 
In Homer's poem, where human passion gives both plot and 
colour, the military head sinks poetically into a comparatively 
subordinate position ; no man mistakes Agamemnon for the 
hero of the piece ; but in the 'Jerusalem,' as a political poem, 
the head of the political expedition necessarily becomes the 
hero of the poem. The disadvantages of this have been 
already pointed out in the position of -^Eneas. Godfrey is, no 
doubt, a much more effective central figure than ^neas ; his 
personality comes much more prominently forward, and you 
feel that he is a man as well as a leader ; still, his official 
position clogs his dramatic capabilities. He may be the model 
of a great commander, but the position of Achilles keeps 
him more free for all that spontaneous play of strong personal 
feeling, on which the effect of all poetic exhibition depends.* 
This Tasso was too great a poet not to feel ; and for tliis 
reason he does his utmost to set against the official stateli- 
ness of Godfrey the impetuous fervour of Rinaldo, and the 
chivalrous sentiment of Tancred ; but with regard to these 
secondary heroes, as Mr. Gladstone has remarked,* we must 
honestly admit that their i-elative importance is not pro- 
nounced with sufficient clearness. Rinaldo is the Achilles 
without whom the action cannot be completed ; but not only 
is he dropt too long out of sight, but when he returns, he 



* Trapp, in eulogizing Virgil, could 
slupidly Mk, " Wfiat $ort of a hero is 
AchiUaf" but even De la Motte, the 
thorough-going French Zoilus, con- 
fesses that in the management of the 



character of Achilles, ** Ilombre me 
Bemble veriiaUement un grand maUreP* 
— (Euvres, vol. ii. p. 35. 

' Homeric Studies^ vol. iii. p. 543. 
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does too little to engage our affections and to assert his posi- 
tion as a hero. During his absence our interest has been 
occupied by Tancred, whose relation both to Clorinda and 
Erminia forms the real centre of human interest in the poem, 
while to him also is reserved the honour of slaying in single 
combat Argantes, in position and valour, though certainly 
not in engaging qualities, the Hector of the 'Jerusalem.' Such 
appear to be the main offences of Tasso against some of the 
most important epic canons. Of the general structure of the 
poem otherwise, it is impossible to speak in terms of too high 
praise. The battle-pieces are kept in wonderful subordina- 
tion, and are judicially harmonized by the rich play of per- 
sonal character and human adventure that is spread through 
them ; and if scenes of infernal horror and supernatural en- 
chantment are used with a liberality which to us appear to 
savour more of an Oriental opera than of a grave European 
state poem, we must bear in mmd that these things are done 
by the poet in accordance both with the age to which the 
story belongs, and with that of the people whose sympa- 
thies he commands. Tasso's enchanters and enchantresses 
form as much the natural background of his picture, as the 
witclies do in Shaksi)eare's 'Macbeth,' or the gipsies in 'Guy 
Mannering.' For the predominance of amorous sentiment, and 
amorous adventure also, the poet is as little to be blamed as 
Homer is for the lack of them. They belonged to the time 
and to the people, and therefore also to the great poet, who 
is the mirror of both. 

The parallel which runs so closely between the ' Jerusalem' 
and the Iliad fails at once the moment we turn to the ' Para- 
dise Lost;' but a glance at this poem also will be replete 
with instruction, if only that we may see by what dexterous 
use of compensating forces a great genius can conform him- 
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self to the same unbending laws of poetic structure, while 
working with materials altogether different The action of 
the * Paradise Lost/ and the materials at the disposal of the 
poet, were both meagre in the extreme, but their meagreness 
only sen-^ed to show the varied accomplishments of the in- 
tellect, and the masculine character of the mind, that could 
use them to such a splendid result. The whole history of the 
fall of man is contained within a single short chapter of the 
first book of Mosea Tliere was matter enough in it seem- 
ingly to admit of expansion into a splendid poetical picture of 
four books perhaps, such as in the case of the fourth chapter 
of Matthew the same poet afterwards achieved, bhmdering 
only in calling that short pictorial poem * Paradise Regained,' 
whose proper name was * The Temptation.' Nothing damns 
a fair acliievement more certainly than giving it too ambi- 
tious a name. But in the case of tlie * Paradise Lost,' the 
name was less than tlie tnie subject of the poem. What 
seemed only to afford a theme for a sacred tragedy, of more 
profound significance, but not of larger proportions than 
' Samson Agonistes,' under the touch of Milton's genius dilated 
into an epic poem, which for grandeur of structure, variety 
of tone, pomp of language, reach of thought, and depth of 
human interest, has no superior among human compositions. 
The daring genius of our great theological poet was not to 
be intimidated by the mere paucity of pereons and events 
in the proposed theme. If Adam and Eve were only two 
human beings, they were placed in a situation more novel, 
more significant, and more original than any human beings 
have been placed in since. Besides, they were representative 
beings. Like Prometheus, in the great trilogy of -^chylus 
— a production of a kindred bard on a kindred theme — Adam 
and Eve sufiered not for themselves only, but for the whole 
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human race. Their sin, like that of the crucified Titan, was 
small in itself, but for that very reason more expressive of 
the monstrous nature of all disregard of His laws against 
whom there can be no law. In this repi-escmtative character 
of his chief persons and their actions, the genius of Milton 
saw and seized a sublime advantage. The rape of Helen 
was an old story that concerned Menelaus and the Greeks ; 
any modem abduction would have concerned some modem 
prince only, and some modem people ; but the sin of Adam 
concerned the liuman race. It is of no consequence to 
Milton's epic whether you take the account of Adam and 
Eve in the Book of Genesis as a literal historical fact or 
not Adam is symbolical of moral freedom in all men diift- 
ing into guilt, as Prometheus is symbolical of the boldness 
of intellectual energy, unchastened by the grace of moral 
subordination. Milton's action, therefore, is vastly more sig- 
nificant, and to thoughtful minds much more interesting, than 
Homer's. The Englishman's theme, in fact, is as much superior 
to the Greek's in dignity, as the struggle of good and evil in 
the soul of an immoital being is to the common battle of 
miglit against right, or more frequently of 6idverse mights, in 
the collision of neighbouring nations. But more than this : 
Milton's theme, not less than the scene where it was enacted, 
necessarily made his poem both a philosophical and a cos- 
mological doctrine. As the wrath of Achilles oi)ened up to 
Homer the whole drama of the war of Troy, so the fall of 
Adam, under Milton's handling, became a " divine comedy" of 
the creation, the origin of evil, and the destinies of man. If 
he attempted the theme at all, the mere personal interest in 
the fate of the hero and heroine must become a very sub- 
ordinate matter to that justification of the ways of God to 
man which the subject involved. Rapidity of movement 
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and variety of incident being, by the nature of the subject, 
excluded, the poet had to compensate for these defects by 
grandeur of description, and enforcement of lofty doctrine. 
So far also as the poverty of Jewish invention had supplied 
him with superiiuman personages, angelic ministrations, 
wars in heaven, and intrigues in hell could not be wanting 
to one of the most learned scholars of an age fertile in in- 
tellectual giants ; and in all this, along with what selection 
from the rich stoi*e of Hellenic myth might be applicable, 
the genius of Milton found the rich compensation for the 
natural baldness of his theme. With the whole xmiverse to 
wander through, and a fancy always more at home when 
hovering nigh the celestial battlements than when in the 
precincts of the dovecot and the ploughed field, he ex- 
hibited in his first eight books, that is, through two 
thirds of his poem, a pomp of cosmical spectacle, a variety 
of supermundane and human scenes, and an amplitude of 
philosophical reflection which in Homer's time did not lie 
within the scope of imaginative possibility, and to which 
Virgil, in some parts of his poem, could make only a dis- 
tant approach. He does not, therefore, weary by mono- 
tony — the danger most to be apprehended in so meagre a 
theme ; and in all the great points of epic propriety he stands 
the most favourable comparison with the greatest of his pre- 
decessors. His characters, human and angelic, are as various 
and well-sustained as the nature of the case admitted ; his 
dark debaters in the great Pandemonian council are more 
distinctly marked, and personally more impressive, than the 
human characters of Virgil ; and hs regards his hero, those 
have only forged a shallow jest to display their ignorance, 
who say that the Devil is the real hero of the * Paradise 
Lost,* throwing Adam altogether into the shade. The hero of 
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Milton's poem is not Adam, but Adam and Eve together, as 
representing humanity. If skilfully handled, they ought to 
be felt as the centre of interest in the poem, and not only so, 
but as the centre alike of moral admiration and of a^sthetical 
harmony. And so in fact they are ; and as for the great 
adveraary, if he had not been, by the outline of Jewish tra- 
dition, a being of gigantic proportions, Milton'^s genius would 
have made him so. For his plot has this in common with the 
Iliad, that his hero does what is manifestly wrong — Achilles 
proudly rebelling against his general, and Adam weakly de- 
parting from his Creator ; and in this case the wise poet must 
paint the palliation of the offence in colours which prevent 
our sympathy with his misfortune from being overwhelmed 
by our indignation at his moral turpitude. This palliation 
the bard of the Iliad has managed in the most skilful man- 
ner, not only by the manifest unfairness of the original 
wrong wliich roused the indignation of his hero, but by the 
delicate traits of human kindliness afterwards exhibited in 
his relation to Patroclus and Priam ; and, to achieve the 
same necessary end, for Milton there w^as evidently no course 
open but to magnify the power and resources of the great 
enemy of human happiness. Beyond this the poet has not 
spent a line on the delineation of Satan which contributes to 
give him an apparent grandeur ; nay, rather, in the midst of 
his daring flight through chaotic space and the confines of 
the world, we find his native hideousness unveiled before the 
pure glance of the Angel of the Sun ; and, amid the green 
bowers of Paradisian innocence, he appears in the most 
odious colours as a liar, a coward, and an eaves-dropper. In 
the management of his hero, therefore, I cannot but think 
that Milton has been wonderfully successful. His Titanic 
Devil is in eveiy lineament a fiend, as nicely adapted for the 
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great achievement of the fall of Adam, as the thoroughly 
liuman devil Mephistopheles, in Goethe's tragedy, is for the 
fall of the weak German dreamer, John Faustns. Only one 
fault appears in the structure of this noble poem, and it is 
the lack of wise proportion between the two great parts of 
the poem, laid down in our thirteenth canon, and against 
which we found Virgil so unhappily oflTending. I will not 
say whether it would have been possible in Milton's case, as 
it might perhaps have been in Virgil's, to avoid the compa- 
rative weakness in the close ; I rather think the conditions 
of the theme rendered every other finale impossible ; but so 
it is, the grandeur of the early books of the poem is not sus- 
tained by the closing scenes. Nothing, indeed, could be in 
better taste than the plain, imadomed words with which this 
great poem concludes — 

** They hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitaiy way," 

recalling, as it does, the yet more curt close of the Iliad, so 
much admired by Cowper — 

(US ofy' dfi<f>i€7rov ra^v *£icto/oos iTnroSofJLOio — 

but, as the nature of an epic poem requires that it should 
be distinguished from tragedy by placing before the reader 
some great action, wliich not only excites his passionate in- 
terest, but supplies food by which his faculty of enduring 
admiration may be satisfied, the poet was obliged, in his 
closing books, to show that the fall of our representative 
father was not altogether an evil, but by the grace of the 
Almighty a recovery from the false step was made possible, 
which, in due season, and through a long course of puri- 
fying probation, should change defeat into victory. On the 
stage, or in a sensation novel, Eomeo and Juliet may both 
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die by the most piteous blunders, or the stage may be 
strewed with dead without offence ; there are tales of sorrow 
and mischance, in reference to which it is enough that the 
hearer enjoy the thrilling excitement of the hour, and drop, 
according to Aristotle's precept, the purifying tear ; but an 
epic poem of the whole human race hopelessly ruined by 
the single lapse of their progenitor, would have been an 
offence alike against the emotions which an epic narrative 
is intended to excite, and the most healthy instincts of 
the human heart Milton, therefore, had to indicate the 
work of restoration through the whole of his poem, in order 
to make the delineation of the fall tolerable to a human 
reader; and after the fatal act was completed, could find 
nothing more apt w^ith which to close his sad history, than a 
panoramic view of the fortunes of the human race, fighting 
their way through strange mazes of sin and error, while the 
work of redemption was being ripened in the counsels of the 
Eternal. But this picture was not only too crowded with a 
succession of historical events, to have any chance of com- 
peting with the points of distinct and detailed grandeur in 
the opening books, but it was also, by necessity, in the form 
of a prospective view, not of a direct action. The action of 
the poem, in fact, was over when the sin was committ^ed ; 
just as in the Iliad the death of Hector, as we saw above, 
satisfies the exigencies of a perfect plot; but the moral 
colouring which both poets required in order to make a har- 
monious close, was found by the Greek in an actual scene, 
full of picturesqueness and pathos, enacted by the principal 
persons in the poem ; while to the Briton the only resource 
applicable for the same purpose was a recited prophecy of 
the future. This is a decidedly weak point, but the only 
one, as it appears to me, in a great poem. 
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It will not be necessary, after the detailed analysis of 
the previous Dissertation, and the incidental points of com- 
parison brought out here, to make any formal estimate 
of the structure of the Iliad, as measured by the epic 
canons which we have just been applying to the other 
great epics. I leave it to the reader to run over with his 
eye these canous, and then say whether, after a familiar 
acquaintance with the Iliad, he finds its structure a whit 
less artistic than that of the other three epics. For one, 
I have endeavoured to make the comparison as impartially 
as possible, and am not able to put my finger on more than 
one blemish, and this a blemish that seems to have arisen 
as necessarily from Homer's situation, as the single fault just 
noted in Milton's work arose out of his subject. What I 
allude to is the predominance of the hashing and slashing 
element, and the bulky accumulation of battle-pieces. No 
doubt, the rare old minstrel has shown his usual quickness 
of eye and freshness of observation in the curious variety of 
detail which he gives to the bitter passages by which the 
spirit of the wounded hero makes its exit from the body;^ 
but no variety in point of detail can compensate to a modem 
reader for the wearisome influence of a long succession of 
slaughter-pieces, in which the rhetoric which accompanies 
the blow only tends to show more distinctly the ferocity of 
the man who inflicted it. Pugnacious schoolboys may delight 



' The exact anatomical knowledge 
displayed by Hoiuer in the description 
of wounds has been often admired. It 
is, however, only a part of the general 
mental habit of all men in those early 
times. Where there were no books to 
read, everybody was constantly using 
his eyes upon the objects that came 
before him ; and it would certainly be 

VOL. I. 



a happy change if some of the directors 
of our great educational establishmrnts 
would take a hint from the Homeric 
8ge in this respect, and teach young 
gentlemen to use their eyes on natural 
objects, instead of eternally peeping 
over grey grammars and wading 
through dusty dictionaries. 
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in such descriptions, but a man of fine fefeling and good tast^, 
in these times, will i-ather Ikj disgusted. All honest critics 
of Homer have allowed this ;^ and many a modern reader, 1 
feel convinced, would relish the "tale of Troy divine" much 
more, if the twenty-four books, according to De la ilotte s 
precedent, were curtailed into twelve, though not certainly 
in De la Motte's style. But modern feelings and modern 
notions nmst not be allowed to affect our judgment of 
Homer's merit as a poet. The singer of the Iliad, in an age 
when war was the great heroic occupation, was forced tx) 
bring into that song all the great local heroes whose fame 
lived in the memoiy of the people ; and as a mere summary 
mention in the catalogue would not have served the pni'[)ose, 
every hero must have his dpiareiay that is, a section in the 
great book of the great national war, in which he performs 
the principal part. At our great political dinners, as is well 
known, there are certain toasts which may not be omitted. 
The audience may gape a little, but the proprieties of time 
and place cannot be disregaitled. But besides this, Homer s 
great apology for the insertion of certain books that might, 
with advantage to the general effect of the poem, have suf- 
fered excision or curtailment, lay in the fact that his poem 
was very seldom recited as a whole, and, even when so 
recited, perhaps never listened to from beginning to end by 
the same hearers. Of readers of his great poem, in the 
modem sense of the woixl, he could take no account, and 



* " The plan of the Mne\d includes 
a greater compass and a more agree- 
able variety of events; whereas the 
Iliad is almost entirely fillud with 
battles."— (Blair, Lect. 43.) Even 
Keble says : " Maxime quidem Home 



nis semper delect«tiir justa ilia ac plainly. 



stabili pngna, qtiaui equidem dixeniu 
ad fasiidiufn usque repel i, si inodo 
aliquid apud Homerum possit nn- 
quam fastidio adhserere.*" That 
means, Homer nods sometimes, but 
a man does not like to say it quite 
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was certainly not bound, in its structure, to guard against a 
satiety in his intellectual banqueters which, according t(i 
the then habits of feasting, could not exist. 

The argument in favour of a gi-eat constructive genius, 
as the only sufficient cause for such a grandly constructed 
eflTect as the Iliad, might justly stop here ; but there is one 
way of putting the case, perhaps even more effective ; and 
with this we shall conclude this division of our subject. 
If we could find a narrative poem in which all the rules of 
epic propriety are disregarded, and see by a living example 
before us how easy a thing it is to string together a succes- 
sion of fluently rhymed events, so as to make a consistent 
story, and yet fail of achieving poetic unity, we should then 
liave the strongest possible ground for imperatively demand- 
ing the presence of a Homer to do that which, just because 
a Homer was not present in the supposed example, has not 
been done. Such an example we find most appositely in 
the ' Post-Homerica* of Quintus Smyrnseus, a poem belong- 
ing to the Boman period of Greek literature, containing a 
narrative of the events which happened to the Greek host 
before Troy after the death of Hector, — in fact, a qpntinuation 
of the Iliad. Now here, no doubt, we have an epic subject, as 
good as Tasso's at least, if not quite so good as Homer's. 
The epic action here is the taking of Troy, and the hero of 
the action plainly is Ulysses, because every effort having 
failed to take the strong- walled city by storm, the wily king 
of Ithaca is necessarily called in to superintend the struc- 
ture of the wooden horse, and take the city by stratagem. 
The poem ought accordingly to have commenced by a con- 
sultation of the Argive chiefs, to deliberate on the plan of 
prosecuting the war, after the death of Hector. In tliis 
deliberation Ulysses ought to have taken a prominent part, 
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and, iiotwithstiindiiig the brilliant successes of Achilles, dis 
tinctly auiKmnced his opinion, confirmed by the old prophecy 
of Calclias, tliat Troy could not be taken till the tenth year, 
and tlieu rather by fraud than by force. This counsel, of 
course, would be opposed by the impetuous Pelidan, and after 
his death by the impetuosity of his like tempered son; but 
the whole course of events would prove that Ulysses was right. 
Him a poet with a true epic instinct would constantly have 
ke})t in view, as tlie real hero of the *I>Jov Trcpaw. But instead 
of this we have a mere chronological succession of events, 
a narrative poem in fourteen books, without a subject, without 
a hero, without a catastrophe, or, to use Aristotle's phrase, a 
series without beginning, middle, or end. The writer plainly 
did not know that the fall of Troy was his subject, for he does 
not enunciate this theme, but runs on exactly from the point 
where Homer stopped, as a man would take up the broken 
thread of an old chronicle, and ends, not where he should 
have ended, with the captured city and the roar of midnight 
conflagration, but with the dispersion of the Greek annament 
on their return home, and the ruin of the Locrian Ajax by 
the thunderbolt of Jove, in the hands of his flashing-eyeil 
daughter. Thus, to crown the ten years' siege, instead of a 
Te Deum — the natural conclusion of a long war — we have a 
shipwivck and a general submeraioii ; and before the proper 
catastrophe of the action has time to sink into our soul, with 
all its striking scenes and all its solemn lessons, we are 
hurried off into a series of new catastrophes, arising out of a 
new action, and jnwlucing diverse and altogether discordant 
emotions. Unity of action here tliere is none ; as little is 
there any prominence given to one hero above another; 
but they come foi-M^ard like pui)pets, one after the other, 
grandly dressed, and with a loud flourish of trumpets and 
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fine speeches in their mouth, knock down their men and 
depart. All this because the author, though possessed of a 
rich store of epic materials — no doubt in great part the very 
same which floated about the coasts of Asia Minor in Homer's 
day — though a fluent versifier, well read in Homer, and not 
without a certain eye for the poetry of rural life, was not an 
epic poet; did not possess a constructive mind. Here, as 
elsewhere, we see exemplified the wisdom of the sage of 
Clazomenae, who taught that the only active principle 
which can explain the existence of a world is mind. And in 
those little imitative worlds made by men, which we call 
works of art, whether it be the joining of hewn stones in an 
air-poised dome, or the gi-ouping of figures in a historical 
picture, or the cunning interaction of different persons to 
wards the accomplishment of one issue in a clever novel, in 
all such cases it is the constant presence and supervision of 
mind which makes coherent structure possible. The absence 
of this peculiar order and imperial quality of mind in the 
poet of the * Post-Homerica,* has given us a mere external ^ 
concatenation of warlike events, embraced within certain 
arbitrary limits of space and time ; its presence in the poet 
of the Iliad has given us a work of art, an epic poem. 



DISSERTATION VIII. 

WHAT HOMEK WAR TO THE (»REEKS. 

The estimation in which a great writer is held by the 
l>eople to whom he belongs, is a fact of scarcely less import- 
ance than the intrinsic value of the writings themselves. By 
the ailmiration with which they com])ine to regard him, they 
])ut the stamp of nationality on his productions, and make 
them rank as a i)rominent element, not merely in the written 
n^conl of intellectual exhibition, but in the busy history of 
the human race. Of this, the place that Shakspeare holds in 
England, liobeit Burns in Scotland, and Goethe in Germany, 
are signiticant examples. As action and character are the 
main strength of Shakspeaiv's dramas, so in English life and 
English writing, these aiv the most strongly pronounced and 
tlie most efl'ective features at the jiresent day ; the humour, 
the fervour, the direct manly vigour, and the simple natural 
l)athos of Burns, still remain the most attractive elements in 
tlie diameter of those Scots whom happy circumstance or 
strength of diameter has i)reserved fmm the contagious in- 
fluence of numbers, rank, wealtli, rt»finement, and luxury in 
the Soutli ; and if tlie (lermans with one voice resist the 
IMtisli tendency of preferring Schiller to Goethe, we may 
be assured it is because they know, ]»y a sui-e instinct, that 
the works of the gi-eat Frankfort poet exhibit some charac- 
teristic viitue of their (Jerman life, which we proud and 
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prejudiced islanders have neither the desire to appreciate 
nor the capacity to comprehend. So, if Massillon and Vol 
taii-e, after nearly two centuries of very different phases of 
intellectual life, still remain great, and among the greatest 
names in French estimation, it is because the modern French, 
like the ancient Greeks, are more than anything else a 
witty and an eloquent people, and will not allow to sink into 
a subordinate place, in their national opinion, writers in 
whom the most characteristic excellences of the national 
intellect are so brilliantly displayed. In like manner, if it 
be a fact that the whole cultivated people of Greece, from the 
earliest ages of their youthful blossoming to the ripe harvest 
of their accomplished manhood, and the sere leaf of their late 
decay, assigned to Homer a place among their rcpresentative 
men, and spoke of his works in terms of love and reverence 
such as they apjjly to no other writings, thei-e is a signifi- 
cance in this fact which no student of the poet can over- 
k)()k. That there may have been a large amount of exagge- 
mtiou, and a certain admixture of ignorant misapprehension 
in their unanimous popular verdict, is likely enough, nay, 
certain, but does not diminish the importance of the general 
fact. All passion in its very nature exaggemtes, and hero- 
worship cannot exist without in some sort transcending the 
bounds of sober judgment ; but sensible men naturally make 
allowance for this, and the Apollo of the Vatican remains a 
noble figure, though every man may not feel the god in his 
nostrils quite so strongly as Winckelmann did. Abstract 
what we will from the high terms of transcendental eulogy in 
which the wisest Greeks and the must judicious Romans speak 
of the singer of the Iliad, there still remains enough to show 
that we have a man before us not belonging to the common 
rank and file of famous literary men, but someliow or other, 
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standing with a peculiar headship over his people, as Moses 
did over the Hebrews, or as Luther does over the Protestant 
Churches, and Bacon over those who prosecute the peculiar 
researches of modern physical science. As a literary name 
there is none in modern times that surpasses, or even ap- 
proaches, Shakspeare; but Homer was greater than Shak- 
speare, I do not say in poetical genius, but in national signifi- 
cance certainly, and in popular influence, for a reason that we 
shall presently perceiva I have thought it right, therefore, 
to devote a s{)ecial chapter to tliis point, not only for its 
singular significance in the history of the human intellect, 
but because of the important argument thence derived for 
the historical reality of the poet, and the strong guarantee 
afforded of the authenticity of his transmitted works. ^len 
do not readily fall into rapturous admiration of an altogether 
fictitious character ; and when they have fixed their worship 
on a real hero, they will not let the registered memorials of 
his wisdom slip through their fingers like an ephemeral 
pamphlet, or be hawked through the streets unsought after, 
like the leaves of an ephemeral ballad. They will put their 
stamp upon the genuine cun*ency, besides knowing by the 
ring of it how to distinguish the true from the false coin. 

Tlie mere familiar apj)ellation with which Homer is gene- 
rally quoted by the Greek writei-s, indicates a sort of pre- 
eminence which, perliaps, has never been accorded to any 
other national poet in the same way. The personal name is 
sunk altogether, and they call him simply o Troti^riJ? — the 
poet '* HoyneruH, propter excellcntiayny commune poetarum 
novicn effecit apud Grcecos s\Lum" as Cicero has it^ The 



* Top, xiii. So Ju8tiiiiiin : " Qu4>- 
ti^§ non addimug nomen cujua ait civi- 
tatitf n ottrum jfta d\c\m\\» ', sicuticum 
poetam diciinufi nee addimua nomen 
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works of the earliest Greek philosophers are lost; but if 
Diogenes Laertius, or any other stitcher of old scraps, had 
preserved to our times the judgment of Thales about Homer, 
we should in all probability have heard from him an utter- 
ance pretty much in the same terms as that given from 
Democritus by the accomplished Bithynian rhetorician, Dion 
Chrysostom, who flourished about the middle of the first 
century of our era. This graceful and sensible writer, in 
his discourse on Homer, gives the judgment of the great 
Abderitan thus : — " The bard of the Iliad and Odyssey, pos- 
sessing a divinely inspired genius,^ organized a structure of 
the most various verses ; for unquestionably, without divine 
and superhimian genius, books of such surpassing beauty 
and wisdom could not have been produced." This is a style 
of talking very familiar to the Greeks, or rather to the 
ancients generally ; but with regard to Homer it was spoken 
with a peculiar emphasis. The same strong feeling ap- 
pears in the two well-known epigrams of the Greek antho- 
logy bearing the name of Antipater, whicU run thus : the 
first — 

" If Homer be a god, our human worship he may claim ; 
If not, we *11 deem him more than man, and reverence him the 
same." 

The second— 

'* Nature with one immortal throe one Homer bore ; the mother 
Gave all her virtue to that birth, and could not bear another.*'^ 

Proceeding downwards from Democritus, the most impor- 



1 ^Oeetas Bed^waiit is the phrase — n 
much more marked expressioD than the 
cummon Oetos drifp, which was ap- 
plied to everybody of snperior excel- 



lence, as the Germans say, ein gUt- 
licher KerL 

^ ^x^co\^^, Anthd, Planud. iv. 301-2. 
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taut voices of authoritative Greek wisdoii), as to the excellence 
of Homer, are of course those of Plato and Aristotle. The 
verdict of tlie former, the more valuable on account of liis 
known prejudices, is given in the * Ion,' ^ to the effect that 
Homer is " the best and most divine of the i^oets," and in 
the * Republic,' ^ with the words, that though in form an epic 
poet, Homer is in fact the real " teacher and the leader of 
the tragic writers." Aristotle, on the other hand, whose cool 
judgment knew no bias, except perhaps against Plato occa- 
sionally, and against the Spartans, says, in comparison of aU 
other poets " he is truly godlike {6&Tirdaiosi\ excelling them all 
immeasumbly, both in sentiment and expression." Further, 
he givea him this great praise, that " he alone of all the poets 
knew how to manage himself, which a poet best does by 
never speaking in his own name, but letting his characters 
speak for him."^ In this peculiarity lay that essentially 
diiimatic element in his nature which Plato saw so clearly ; 
and which, perhai>s, iEschylus had partly in his eye, when 
he said that " his tragedies were but slices cut out of the 
rich meat of the great Homeric banquet."* Greek men of 
the luost opposite character and temperament united in 
their admiration of Homer. Of Arcesilaus, who, in the 
third century before Christ, founded the sceptical school of 
the New Academy, we learn that he regularly read a few 
pages of the poet before going to bed, as devout Christians 
read their Bible.* And Aristophanes, the stout champion of 
all that was best and great^est in ancient Greek life and 
feeling, in opposition to the pretentious pedantries of subtle 
but shallow scepticism, ranks Homer among the wise teachers 

» /j», 53U r. I * AUientenB, viii. 347 k. 

« m. X. p. 595 c. I 

» I'oet. 23, 24. I * Diog. Uert. iv. 6. 4. 
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of ancient Greece, along with the most venemted names, in 
tliose well-known anapaests of the Frogs : — 

'* All tlie grand old bards of the olden time sang songs, both honest 

and useful ; 
First Orpheus taught us from blood to abstain, and to use pure 

rites of devotion ; 
Musseus of leech-craft and oracles too propounded the accurate 

notion ; 
Old Hesiod taught us to plough and to reap ; and Homer in Iiigh 

estimation 
Stands out like a god for that wisely he tauglit all excellent 

things to the nation, 
All the virtues of war, and of peace likewise, and the deeds that 

belong to each station.*' 

Passing from the playful old comedian to the grave ver- 
dict of professional critics, we find the most authoritative 
voices, both in the Greek and Boman period, joining to 
swell the same wide chorus of eulogy. As Plato found in 
the epic poet the best model for the dramatist, so the masters 
of eloquence in imperial Home, five hundi-ed years later, pre- 
scribed the study of the Iliad and the Odyssey to youthful 
orators, as the indispensable foimdation for excellence in the 
gi*eat art of elegant and effective expression. That portent 
of rhetorical precocity, Hermogeues of Tarsus, who wrote 
at Kome in the time of Marcus Aurelius, says, in the 
broadest possible phrase, " that in every style of composi- 
tion, Homer excels all poets, historians, and prose-writers 
that ever were."^ Cicero, who calls Plato "a god among 
the pliilosophers," says of the poet, even more signifi- 
cantly, '' Homero nemo simiNs;"^ and in another place 
shows how finely he felt the clear and full pictorial power 

' T€pl Idetav T€pl Tov ToXtTiKou \6yoVy p. H81. Crispin, 1539. 
« Cic. JJivin. II. 47. 
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of Homer, alluded to in a previous section : — " Tradiikn*^ 
est etiam, Hotntrum ccecum fuisse. At ejus picturam, non 
poesitt, videmus, Qiue regio, quas ora, qui lociis Grc^cia. 
qu/B species formaque pugiUBy qucs odes, quod remigium, 
qui motus haminum, qui /erarum, nan ita cxpictus est, i'/. 
quos ipse nan viderit, nos ut videretnus, effecerit f Quu^ 
ergo aui Honuro ad deleetationem animi a>e voluptatem, aui 
cuiquam docto, defuisse umquam arbiiramur?"^ But the 
most deliberate and detailed judgment, by a Roman master, 
is that of Quinctilian, in the long array of classical models 
to which the attention of the young orator is directed. In 
this list, bearing a stamp to which no critical judgment in 
ancient times or modem is sui)erior. Homer leads the van : 
and it is as a model to orators only that the characteristic of 
the poet is given, which now follows : — 

*' Let U8 commence, therefore, duly with Homer, as Aiatus dues 
with Jove ; for in him most truly we find at once the source and 
the moilel of all kinds of eloquence, even as he himself says that all 
the rivers and fountains spring originally from Father Ocean. No 
writer has surpassed this poet, either in the sublimity with which he 
invests what is great, or in the propriety with which he handles 
what is little. He is at once ornamental and plain, pleasant and 
grave, admirable no less in his copiousness than in his brevity ; 
eminent no less in the virtues of style which belong to an orator, 
than in the peculiar excellences of the iH>et. For, nut to mention 
the words of eulogy, exhortation, and consolation with which he 
everywhere abounds, doe^ not the embassy to Achilles, in the ninth 
book, the contention between that hero and Agamemnon, in the fin^t. 
and the speeches of the ditferent parties, in the secimd, — do not 
these parts of his great poem, I say, exhaust all the arts of pleading 
and debate 1 Then, as to the passions, he must he altogether 
without tincture of letters who does not feel that the old minstrel 
has completely in his power both the mildest and the most violent 
> Cic. Twxc. V. 31>. 
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emotions of our human nature. Again, in the opening verses of 
each poem, he observes perfectly all the laws of a well-constructed 
exordium, or rather, I should say, he constituted these laws by his 
example for ever. For he conciliates the good-will of the reader by 
the invocation of the goddesses believed to preside over poetry, while 
he at the same time fixes his attention by the magnitude of the 
theme proposed, and makes him surrender himself readily to his teach- 
ing by the quick survey which he gives of his whole plan. As to 
narration, what words could say more in less space than the lines in 
which the death of Patroclus is intimated 1 what more to the point 
than the account of the Curetes and the iEtolians in the eleventh 
book ? Then how skilfully he illustrates, amplifies, indicates, proves, 
compares, uses, in fact, every art of statement and reply that belongs 
to the most accompjished speaker, with such abundance of various 
material, gathered from all the sources of human knowledge, that the 
principal writers on special arts and sciences have found in him their 
most accurate authority. As to perorations, I know not where we 
shall find one that pleads more powerfully and more efl*ectively than 
that prayer of Priam to Achilles in the last book of the Iliad. To 
me it seems that in expression, sentiment, figures, and the disposition of 
his whole work, Homer goes beyond the bounds ot human genius ; so 
that a man is already a great man, not who rivals his virtues, for 
that is impossible, but who understands them fully. Unquestionably, 
the author of the Iliad has left all who practise eloquence far behind 
l.im, and most of all the epic poets, whose nearness to the great 
master in the form of the art which they practise only seems to 
make their distance in quality more apparent"^ 

After this fit summation of the general verdict of anti- 
quity, there is no need for adding to the volume of citation 
that might be adduced on the point; but it is amusing, 
after all these weighty utterances of the classic times, to 
hear the jingling echo of John Tzetzes, in the sapless and 
unproductive days of Byzantine decadence, sounding out, in 
the familiar rhythm of the political verses, the couplet— 

' Inatitut X. 1. 
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*• The wisest banl tljat liveil on earth was he who sang of He<-tor, 
His song an ocean flowing, not with bitter brine but nectsir." ^ 

Those who want to see in a more grave and serious fonii 
the immense i)ower that Homer continued through all tlie 
middle ages to exercise over the Byzantine mind, have only 
to look into the preface to the Bishop of Thessalonica's pon- 
derous commentary on the bard. The history of the revival 
of learning in Italy is everywhere full of the same great fact 
Petrarch longed for Homer as a mother longs for a child 
that liad been stolen from her by a gipsy, before she was 
able to know it as a motlier sliould : but the most weijrhtv 
of all testimonies to the media3val signiiicance of the poet is 
the short sentence of Dante, uttered as the procession of 
laurelled shades marches before the view of the severe 
Florentine in the 'Inferno ' 

" Qnesto e Honicro, poet*i sovrano" — 
** This is imperial Homer, king of bards." 

The extract just given from Quinctiliau proves that the 
Greeks did not confine their eulogy of Homer to his pectdiar 
function as a poet, but looked upon his works as a general 
repertory of fundament^il facts and principles in all the 
branches of human knowledge. The Boman writer, who 
lias been in this well followed by the modems,* ranks, as we 
have just seen, the speeches in Homer along with the orations 
of Demosthenes, as the very best models which a young 
speaker can study. But the Greeks, though glorying some- 
what vainly in the wisdom of mere words, did not seek after 
this sort of wisdom only ; they sought after all wisdom, as 
St Paul says, well knowing that fine words without soimd 

» ^ViiViW. xin. (V26. I.ips. 1820. j ttacr&tt humand (Lng«]un. 1651), Lib. 

I. 10. Gliidstone, Ifomeric Sttulirs, 
^ NicoluusCaiiBsinuK, /^^ KUxjHentui \ vol. iii. p. 102. 
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thoughts ai-e like a spangled robe on a fooUs back, which 
children only can gaze at and admire. They therefore take 
care to inform us further that Homer was not a mere poet, 
that he was a possessor and professor of that peculiarly 
Hellenic excellence, wisdom ; that he \Ca8 a ao<f>o<: and a 
croif>i(nr^ ; as indeed the Greeks generally were not content 
that a poet should be a mere exhibitor of imaginative fire- 
works, however brilliant, but they demanded, in the first 
place, and above all, that he should be a wise man, and rank 
"among the philosophei's, who were at once the preachers of 
righteousness, and the expounders of right reason to the 
Greek people.^ So Xenophon, in the * Banquet,' makes one of 
his speakers say that Homer was the wisest of all men, on 
almost every subject which belongs to men.^ With regard to 
the conduct of life, tlie general feeling was what Alcidamas 
the orator said specially of the Odyssey, that the works of the 
poet presented a perfect mirror, in which every one could 
see what was proper to be done on every emergency.^ And 
unquestionably, if it be the function of the novel, as the epic of 
conmion life, to preach the wisdom of daily conduct in the 
most agreeable way, and with the most striking examples, a 
master model for that species of composition has been be- 
queathed for all times by the author of the Odyssey. But 
the Greeks went yet further in their large laudation of their 
favourite poet. The professors of special sciences in the 
Alexandrian and Roman epochs of Hellenic influence were 
proud to number Homer, as Quinctilian also says, among 
the best authorities in then* respective domains. Strabo 
particularly, the grave and severe geoj^rapher, commences 



ral cwfnaral ^«raX<N/i^o.— Dioi; Ijaeit. 
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his ^(reat work with a long eulogy and defence of the poet, 
us the father of geographical and jH)litical science, and one 
who may be quoted with the most perfect confidence by 
the scientific \mter in the minutest details of topographical 
description.^ The medical knowledge of the author of the 
Iliad was highly extolled; and even modem writers of 
anatomy have wondered at the curious exactness of his skil- 
fully varied description of wounds received in battle,' In 
physical science, he taught the significance of water, as a con- 
dition precedent of all organic life, long before Thales ; in 
mental science he taught the immortality of the soul before 
Pythagoras ; and in morals he foreshadowed the true path to 
Aristotle, by preserving, in the healthy tone and temper 
of his wTitings, the golden mean between stoical severity 
and epicurean indulgence. He was a framer of gnomic 
maxims before the seven wise men ; and, in fact, not a few 
of his verses, containing some short sentence of practical 
wisdom, were received into general Greek currency, and 
quoted as common proverbs. His method of teaching by 
living examples, and by the most familiar illustrations, was 
considered by later thinkera as entitling him to claim a 
peculiar kinship with Socrates. As a theologian, he had 
more influence in forming the Greek type of religious con- 
ception and devout feeling than Hesiod, though the Boeotian 
wrote professedly on theology, as a didactic writer, while 
Homer was a secular poet. The great doctrine of divine 
providence and retributive justice on the part of the gods ; 
the proper bliss of man in always piously subordinating him- 
self to the will of the Celestials ; these, and many other 
principles and traits of pure religion, are so prominent in the 

' ^PXty^'^V" ^9« ytuypa^Mc^ ifirti- I • /9iot 'Ofiijpov, in Gale'ii Opuscttla, 
plat xal rrjt irard T6p$loif t6p toXitik^. \ p. 890. 
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whole structure and colour of the Homeric poems, that 
ancient admirers gained an easy victoiy when they had to 
contrast him with the godless dogmas of ignoble sensualists 
and bard fatalists among tlie later philosophers.^ Never, 
perhaps, was a more lasting practical effect, or a more x>er- 
manent religious impression, given to the measured utterance 
of any poet, than when the description of the nod of the 
Olympian, giving his sanction to the prayer of Thetis, in the 
first book of the Iliad, was taken by Phidias as the idea of 
his great masterpiece in sacred sculpture, the Elean Jove. 
We are informed by Strabo, in his account of Olympia, that 
when Pana;nus, the distinguished painter, and nephew of the 
great sculptor, was assisting his uncle in the modelling and 
cliiselling of the temple sculpture, he put the question to the 
artist, after what model he intended to mould the statue of 
Jove. To which question Phidias at once answei-ed by 
quoting the famous lines to which we have just alluded, — 

'< He spake : and nodded with his eyebrows dark ; 
The ambrosian lucks from his immortal head 
Down flow*d profuse ; and, sentient of his will, 
The vast Olympus shook." * 

And even in modem times, so deep has the impression been, 
made by the moral majesty of tlie Homeric Jove, on the 
minds of certain admirers of the bard, that, despite the thickly 
scattered theological puerilities, to a Christian eye peculiarly 
offensive, some eminent theologians have been found to resort 



^ Most of the particnlarH here stated 
are taken from the^(ot'0/ii^/>oi; in Gale^s 
Opusada, which, by whomsoeTer writ- 
ten, as a sammary of ancient Greek 
opinion on the excellences of Homer, 
is extremelj yalnable. Along with this 
I took the two discourses of Dio Chrj- 
sostom, 53 and 55, on Homer, and on ' Strabo yiii. 354 c. 
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the comparison of Homer and So- 
crates. On the whole of the above sec- 
tion my labours have been materially 
lightened by the copious collection 
of Testimonia de Homero appended 
to Diiport*s Gnomologia Homeric Can- 
tab. 1660. 
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to the theory that Homer derived his lofty religious ideas 
from some knowledge, direct or indirect, of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, a notion the untenableness of which we had, 
in a previous discourse, an opi)ortunity to expose.^ 

One other consideration remains to complete our view of 
the influence of Homer over the Greek mind ; I mean the 
place which the study of the poet had in the education of 
the Hellenic people. On this subject we are happily in pos- 
session of tolerably complete information, both from formal 
discussions by Aristotle and Plato, in their political works, 
and from incidental notices scattered through Greek authors, 
and specially in * The Clouds ' of the great Attic comedian. 
From these sources we know that the two principal elements 
in Greek education were yvfUfoariKri and fiovcucfi — ^gymnas- 
tics for the body, and music for the soul. By music, how- 
ever, they understood, not the mere luxurious delectation of the 
ear, cunning rapture of the throat, or dexterous touch of the 
finger, but the whole rhythmical flow of wise words to which 
the several kinds of music were adapted ; for the separation 
of music from verse, from reasonable instruction and from 
moral training, of which we have such a portentous example 
in the modem Italian opera performed in England, was a 
thing of which the Greeks either had no conception, or which 
they regarded as one of the most dangerous symptoms of a 
hypertrophy of sensuous delight, which must necessarily issue 
in a debilitation and debasement of the national character. 
Now of this fjLotMTucriy not only the very copious references to 
Homer scattered through all Greek writers, but some special 
characteristic scraps of anecdote, very distinctly inform us 
that the study of Homer, and specially of the Iliad, was a prin- 
cipal part. In those days, when Christianity had not pro- 
* Supra, p. 16. 
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claimed the great and now triumphant doctrine that peace is 
better than war, it was no doubt felt that the spirit of war- 
like patriotism, which did good service in its day by sending 
Xerxes back across the Hellespont, and leading Alexander 
to Babylon, could not be better maintained than by cherish- 
ing those memories of proud barbarians defeated by valiant 
Greeks, which the rhapsodies of the Iliad so vividly preserve. 
And this indeed is the very light in which an elegant 
Athenian writer looks on the prominent place which the 
wisdom of his Hellenic forefathers had assigned to Homer in 
the early education of youth.^ What this place was we see 
strikingly in that part of Xenophon's banquet, where one of 
the guests puts the question to another, " Niceratus, on 
what particular skill or knowledge do you plume yourself?" 
And the young man replied, " My father, being anxious that 
I should be a good man, made me leani all the verses of 
Homer, and now I am able to repeat the whole of the Iliad 
by heaiii, and the Odyssey also ; and of this accomplishment 
1 am proud." That this Homeric indoctrination of the youth 
was common among all the Greeks from the earliest times, a 
remarkable verse from Xenophanes, accidentally preserved by 
a grammarian, distinctly asserts ;^ and Plutarch, in his ' Life 
of Alcibiades,' has an anecdote strikingly illustrative of the 
power of Homer in the Athenian schools. " When he was 



* Isocrales, Fixneg, 159— oT/mii di 
Kod rV 'Ofi'^pov TTciriffip fui^ia Xafieiw 
S6(aPf 5ti iraXfa;f rods roKefiijffturrat 
rocf fiapfidfiott ip€KWidafft, naX Scd rwro 
Pw\ri67j¥<u rot>f vpoybvovt ijfiQif irri- 
iu» airrw rot^ai tV r^x^n^ iv re 
Tocf TTJs fuwauc^ AffXois Kal ry iraiM- 
cei Tuw PturipiOPy tva roWdKis dxo^w 
ref tQp hr&v iKfjLa»$dyiafjL€v t^p ix^P^ 
r^y inrdpxovaap xpbs adro^ Kal i^tfXow- 



TCf Tdf dperdt r(av <rrpaT€v<yafU¥iav r(av 
airrCw ipyiap iKclvoit iTidvfiufJLfP. 

* i( dpx^s Ka0* "Ofiripop (tti fie/iaOi^- 
KOffi 7rdpT€t (Draco, de Metriit. Lips. 
1812, p. 33), with which Dio Chry. 
B08t., in his address to the people of 
Ilium (xi), almost verhally agrees : 
"O/xtipop vwoXaPelp $€top dfdpa koI ffo- 
<^Pj Kal roi>f Tcudat eifO^i i^ dpxvs rd 
(irri BiSdaxtip. 
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tt young man," says the wise old ChaTonean, " happening to 
look in one day u^wn a schoolmaster, he asked him for one 
of the ix)et's books, but when the schoolmaster said that lu* 
had nothing Homeric in his possession, the indignant youth 
gave the pedagogue a smart fillip over the face, and left 
the school-house." This is exactly as if a High Church 
clergyman in our days were to visit his parish school, and not 
finding the Church Catechism alongside of the Bible on the 
book -bench, were to give information to the bishop, and get 
the village birch put into more orthodox hands. In fact, as 
we have already said,* Homer was both Bible and Catechism 
to the Greeks ; and the elementary inculcation commenced 
in the village school was carried to perfection by higher ex- 
pounders when the boy attained ri|)e years, as appears plainly 
from another anecdote of the same brilliant adventurer, given 
in the same place : — " At another time, Alcibiades called on 
another schoolmaster, who told him that he had in his pos- 
session a copy of Homer, with the text revised and corrected 
by himself ' I am glad to hear that,' said Alcibiades ; ' but if 
your edition is worth anything, you ought certainly not to be 
teaching boys their lettei-s, but should take your place with 
those higher teachers who criticise the text and expound the 
meaning of Homer to advanced students/ " But what really 
conveys a more vivid impression of the influence of Homer 
in Greek education, than any anecdotes about schools and 
schoolmasters, is the very apt and easy way in which all 
Greek men are everywhere found quoting Homer from 
memoiy, and applying it for the need of the moment, by a 
sort of habitual "accommodation," just as we see many a 
devout father of the Christian Church, and the ancient Jews, 
constantly quoting tlie Old Testament, without any curious in- 

* Supra f p. 14. 
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quiry as to the exact critical propriety of tlie text so applied. 
Eather, perhaps, amongst the subtle Greeks, devout Hebrews, 
and allegorizing Christians, that application of the revered 
text was received with the greatest favour which was the 
farthest removed from the original intention of the writer. 
A pleasant instance of the readiness with which a well- 
educated Greek could quote Homer to secure a good object 
on the spur of the moment, is recorded of Xenocrates by 
Diogenes Laertius. When that severe and incorruptible 
disciple of Plato was sent on an embassy to Antipater of 
Macedon, after the battle of Lamia, to treat about prisoners, 
he was invited by the king to an entertainment; and to 
this invitation, instead of answering directly, he replied by 
quoting three lines from the Odyssey — 

(3 KCpKTj, Te9 yap K€v dvrfpf 6s evanrifAos eirj, 
irpiv rXaii] ird(r(r<w6ai iSrjTvos rjSk irorrjroSt 
irpiv Xwrao-O^ hdpovs Kal t v offiOakfiota-iv iSiaOai ; 

" Circe, what man with a human heart 
Of drink or food may taste a dainty part, 
Till his glad eyes his dear companions see 
Unbound, now held in hated thrall by thee ]" 

With which happy application of the words of the wise 
Ithacan the monarch was so pleased, that he forthwith dis- 
missed the prisoners, and sent the ambassador home with 
favour.^ 

But the old Maionian minstrel had so completely become 
a part of Greek life, was so essentially blood and bone of 
every true Greek man, that the discussion of Homeric 
questions, and the subtle play with Homeric difficulties, 
real or supposed, became one of the most common forms 
of intellectual entertainment in the hours of convivial 
1 Diog. Laert. iv. 2. 6. 
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enjoyment, just as we find grave Calvinistic divines, at 
Presbytery dinners and other banquets in Scotland, regaling 
their hearts with strange stories about humorously applied 
passages of Scripture, or even perhaps discussing nice points 
of theological or textual difficidty, with less severity and more 
freedom than the proprieties of the pulpit allow. The fashion 
of the ancients in this respect lives vividly before us still in 
the * Banquets' of Plato and Xenophon ; and how closely 
the Romans here, as in less laudable matters, followed their 
Greek examples, is sufficiently indicated by Macrobins, 
Suetonius, and Gellius.* To a sharp-witted people like the 
(ireeks, these bouts of intellectual fence, and exercises of 
critical hair-splitting, really became an essential part of the 
dessert, the " sccundarum maisai^m rpayrifiaTa,'* as the phi- 
losopher Taurus called them to the company of learned men 
whom he was wont to entertain at his Athenian villa. But 
it was not only philosophers who delighted in such play of 
wit over their wine. Kings and exalted personages were 
fond of entertaining philosophers, scholars, and literary men, 
and had a delight, after dinner, in proposing to them knotty 
points to solve, and specially 'Ofn^ptxa tSn^fJ^ra, or questions 
with regard to the meaning of obsolete Homeric words, or 
the significance of disputed passagea The Egyptian Ptole- 
mies were remarkable for the delight which they took in 
these convivial encounters. Timon the Phliasian, who was 
honoured with the friendship of Philadelphus, and who never 
spared either prince or peasant when the sarcastic vein 
flowed, talking of the learned men at the Alexandrian 
Court, said — 

^ Macrob. iSaturn. vii. 1 ; Sueton. i to which add Suidan, in ^cjc^ro^' ^ 
Tiber. 70, De lUwi, Grammat, c. 1 1 ; ' /wi/o-orij. 
Gell. Koct. An. VI. 13, and xviii. 2 ; ; 
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*< The king of Egypt keeps in learned cages 
His bookish wits, who wrangle evermore, 
And fight as fiercely over Homer's pages, 
As e'er did Peleus fervid son of yore, 
Raging o'er fields bedrench'd with Trojan gore."* 

Some of these questions were idle enough, but the idle 
ones not seldom caused more amusement than the serious ; 
and on such occasions shallow impertinence sometimes re- 
ceived a rebuke which might be more eflfective than a ser- 
mon. Macrobius tells us of a slave, recently emancipated, 
who had suddenly acquired a great fortune, and who, in 
order to imitate the example of the great, gave a gi*and 
entertainment to a company of learned men, in the course 
of which, wishing to display his superiority to the minute 
questions which philosophers occasionally discussed, he asked 
the company, — Why soup of the same colour was made from 
black beans and from white ? and to this got back the an- 
swer which he deserved, — Can you tell us why straps of 
black and white leather produce the same sort of weals on 
a branded slave's back?^ At other times a metaphysical 
question would be started, as that old one, Ovumne prius 
fuerit an gallinai^ — whether the egg or the hen was first pro- 
duced? But of properly Homeric ^tirrifuiTa, such as were 
discussed at the Greek av^irocnoy we get the best notion from 
Plutarch, who, in his " symposiacal questions," gives us the 
following very characteristic specimens :- - 

*<(1.) Why Nausicaa washed her clothes ia the sweet water, not 
in the salt ? 

"(2.) Why AchUles ordered pure wine to his guests in the 
embassy, and did not, according to the usual practice, mix it with 
water 1 

^ Athensns, i. 22 d. < Saturn, yii 3. ' Saturn. Yii. 16. 
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*' (3.) Why /iiyXcat are called dyKaoKofiroi ? 

'' (4.) Why salt is called divine ) 

** (5.) Why the poet, of so many liquids, applies the word vypU 
only to oil 1 

" (0.) Whether the Trojans, in Book ra., were bound by the 
agreement 1 

" (7.) Which hand of Venus was wounded by Diomede 1" ^ 

So much for the positive side of the inquiry concerning 
the influence of Homer on Greek life, character, and opinion." 
But there is a negative side also to this question. Not even 
Homer could be allowed for ever to sit on his own Greek 
throne, among his own Greek people, with undisputed title 
His claims were pitched too high, and his friends not seldom 
too sweepingly dogmatic to allow of even a reasonable oppo- 
sition being always successfully quashed ; for as to unreason- 
able opposition, this is always to be expected when eminent 
i-cason appeara. Every dog must have something to bark at ; 
every Homer has to look for his Zoilus ;^ and even Jove 
must tolerate Momus in some comer of Olympus. But it 
was not merely, or mainly, men of the Zoilus type who 
ventured to dispute the verdict of general Greece with 



» PhUarch, Quasi, i. 9 ; v. 4, 8, 10 ; 
VI. 9; IX. 13, 14. 

* The niAterials for the above re- 
iiuirka on the Greek s^nipoBiacal die- 
ruBsions were principally Bupplied by 
Lchr*H Aristarchvit, p. 213. 

* The stigma which attaches to the 
name of Zoilus is a striking example 
of the important! practical truth, that 
one glaring fnult may do a man more 
harm in tlie world's repute than a 
dozen dect-nt virtues can do him 
good. From the manner in which 
Dionyhius of llalicarnaHsus, a critic 
and literary man by profest^ion, 8|M'akK 
of Zoilus, and the com] any in which 



he places him {de Demostken. Ika>&r, 
167. 31, SyW. ; and Isteut, p. Ill, 41, 
do.}, it would appear that Zoilaa 
was by no means an unfair spedmen 
of the class of men to whom he be- 
longed. That he wrote a, maraSfiofiif, 
or violent invective against Plato, was, 
the same Dionysius justly remarks, 
nothing particular to his discredit 
{EpUt, ad Cn, Pbmp. 126. 44. JSkfi>.); 
for the great head of the academy 
dealt too publicly in very questionable 
paradoxes to escape the severe criticism 
of men of all varieties of opinion, 
from Aristotle to Landor. Bot the 
prominence \k hich Zoilus chose to givi^ 
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regard to the poet of the Iliad. Far otherwise. Among 
the list of the opponents of Homer we find some of the 
most eminent names in the history of Greek literature from 
Xenophanes down to Plato. The reason of this lies on 
the surface. The opposition arose out of that double char- 
acter which the poet sustained among his countrymen, to 
which we have more than once had occasion to allude. 
Homer was the most authoritative theologian of the Greeks, 
as well as their most popular poet. The tmion in one person 
of functions so diverse as that of provider of secular enter- 
tainment and preacher of lofty religious truth, might satisfy 
an age of men simple in conception, of healthy nerve, cheerful 
temper, and gay fancy, but would present bristling points of 
offence to a later age fertile in intellects of curiously consistent 
speculation, and nicely sensitive conscientiousness. To such 
a generation the playful sport of the poet in little innocent 
arabesques of theological fancy would appear irreverent; 
the beautiful embodiments of a strong passionate instinct of 
the heart would, in not a few cases, seem contradicted by the 
sober conclusions of cautiously inductive or rigidly deductive 
reason; while the maxim that "the gods have their own 



to Homer, as an object of critical ani- 
madvereion and sopbistical exercitation, 
could not bo easily be forgiven. For 
tbis offence bis name became prover- 
bial as the impersonation of unreason- 
able cavil and malignant misrepresen- 
tation. This result, upon the whole, 
thoogh no doubt his offence has been 
magni6ed, one cannot particularly re- 
gret. The class of men to whom be 
belongs, making, as they do, a sort of 
trade of finding fault with everybody, 
have no right to complain if everybody 
shall sometimes combine to find fault 
with them. Zoilus was a native of 



Amphipolis in Thrace (hence Hcra- 
clides calls him OpqiKucbp dyd/><£ro8ov, 
p. 427, Gale), professed the Cynic 
philosophy, and was called the " cur 
of the orators." His general appear- 
ance was not remarkable for Grecian 
beauty ; be had a long dependent chin, 
and closely cropped hair, and his dress 
was short and meagre. He was a 
contemporary of Isieus ( J*]lian, Var. 
Bist. XI. 10 ; Suidas, in DefnoBth.)^ and 
flourished in the time between the 
Peloponnesian and Macedonian war. 
On his style of objection to Homer, 
see Lehr*H Aristarehvs, p. 206. 
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laws," which prevented so many a gross practical perversion 
of theological fable, might fail to satisfy men fixed on the 
contemplation of the grand fundamental unities of the 
universe, and profoundly aware how little such a maxim 
might be expected to operate in regulating the passions of 
an over- stimulated and feverishly excited generation. In 
the nature of things, it was impossible that a people whose 
sole Bible was a luxurious garden of the devout imagination, 
and whose great prophet was a secular bard, not much more 
moral sometimes than Ariosto, and having nothing of the 
chaste severity of Milton, should escape the fiery trial of 
a searching and a sceptical neology, so soon as the idea of 
purely intellectual law, and a reasonable necessity in all 
things, should have taken possession of some of the leading 
minds of an age whose great boast was philosophy, and 
whose favourite weapon was logic. At how early a period 
the Greek mind began to move in a direction which could 
not issue otherwise than in a direct antagonism to the re- 
ceived theology of the nation, and the great national poet, 
Greek names now of most familiar currency in the history of 
the human mind sufficiently declare; for whether, with Thales, 
who flourished not four hundred years later than Homer, we 
take water as the first principle of the universe, or number, 
that is, measure and proportion, with Pythagoras, or fire with 
Heraclitus, or the more exhaustive volk of Anaxagoras, the 
friend of Pericles, we shall find that this eager search after 
an dp)(Tjy under whatever disguise, naturally led to a recognition 
of the unity of the sempiternal creative energy, not easily to be 
harmonized with the belief in a celestial aristocracy, of which 
the supreme head was in feature and character only an exalted 
man, who had beyond question been bom into the world of 
gods and men, which he now ruled, and who, in logical consis- 
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tency, might possibly die. There arose accordingly in Greece, 
at a very early period, what, borrowing a phrase from the most 
recent history of Christian theology, we may call a rationalizing 
reaction against the simple faith in the old Homeric theology ; 
and this reaction, as in modern times, took the twofold form 
either of direct attack on the sacred books of the country, 
as in the case of our English Deists and Freethinkers, or 
in various ingenious schemes of non-literal interpretation, by 
which the ofifence of the plain meaning of the popular text 
might be avoided. Among rationalists of the first class, the 
earliest, and, except Plato, the most notable, was Xenophanes 
of Colophon. This remarkable person, who flourished a 
little before the great Persian wars, and founded the Eleatic 
school of philosophy, was certainly a man of great inde- 
pendence and originality, and a thinker, whose leading 
doctrine of the oneness of the Universe, and the unity 
of the Deity, necessarily led him into conflict with the 
polytheistic theology of Homer. His scientific acuteness 
is specially attested to modem times by his remarkable 
anticipation of the great geological doctrine with regard to 
fossil fish, and other animals embedded in elevated strata,^ 
and his decided and fearless opposition to Homer and his 
whole theological scheme is clearly brought out in some im- 
portant fragments of his verses which still remain ; for, like 
all the distinguished men of those early times, before a prose 
style was generally cultivated, the sage of Colophon gave the 
fruits of his thought to the world in the form of didactic 
poetry. Of these the following are specimens : — 



* The reniarkAble passage from 
Origen, in which this iDierestiDg germ 
of geological science is contained, will 



be found in Karsten^s PhUosophorvm also occur. 



OrcBcorvm veierum rdiquia (Amste- 
lodami, 1830, toI. i.), in which work 
the fragments translated in the text 
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I 

" There is one God, supreme above all gods and men that be ; 
Not like a mortal thing in shape, nor like in thought is He. 

u. 

** vain conceit, to ween that gods like men are bom, and show 
Our human face, and use our speech, and in our garments go ! 

hl 

<* If sheep and swine, and lions strong, and all the bovine crew, 
Could paint with cunning hands, and do what clever mortals do, 
Depend upon it every pig with snout so broad and blunt. 
Would make a Jove that like himself would thunder with a grant ; 
And every lion's god would roar, and every bulFs would bellow, 
And every sheep's would baa^ and every beast his worshipped fellow 
Would find in some immortal form, and nought exist divine 
But had the gait of lion, sheep, or ox, or grunting swine. 

IV. 

<* Homer and Hesiod, whom we own great doctors of theology. 
Said many things of blissful gods that cry for large apology. 
That they may cheat, and rail, and lie, and give the rein to passion. 
Which were a crime in men who tread the dust in mortal fashion. 



*' All eyes, all ears, all thought is God, the omnipresent soul, 
And free from toil, by force of mind he moves the mighty whole." 

In these passages we see the most distinct and unequivocal 
protest against polytheism that classical literature contains, 
a protest certainly much more distinct than anything that 
we read in Plato, whose green memory of the hemlock-cup 
administered to Socrates, and bitter experience of an excited 
democracy, led him, no less perhaps than his natural 
tempemment, quietly to undermine mther than violently 
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to assail the favourite superstitions of his country. It 
is, however, a striking proof of the general tolerance of 
the Greek mind, notwithstanding occasional outbreaks of 
bigotry, that Xenophanes, and many other known Free- 
thinkers, lived to a very advanced age, and died naturally, 
without any help from hemlock or trial by democratic jury. 
The religious persecutions of the Greeks and Eomans, parti- 
cularly of the Greeks, were merely fits, and these few and 
far between; those of modem Europe, before Grotius and 
the Arminians taught Protestants the meaning of toleration, 
were as firm as Vulcan's vice, as unavoidable as the foot of 
the Furies, and as permanent as the pressure of the monarch's 
sceptre and the soldier's sword. Compared with our modern 
Servetus, Vanini, and Bruno, Xenophanes certainly exercised 
a wide license of tongue with impunity, as not only the 
above verses, but various anecdotes current among the an- 
cients indicate. Aristotle, in his treatise on Rhetoric (ii. 23), 
tells us that the Colophonian said that those who taught 
that the gods were born, were not less impious than those 
who asserted, as the Cretans are reported to have said, of Jove, 
that he died ; for if either were possible, it follows that no 
such thing as gods exist. Again, we read that when the 
philosopher was asked by the people of Elea whether they 
ought to sacrifice to Leucothea, and practise the lamentations 
and wails customary in her worship, he replied, that if she 
was a goddess they should not lament, and if she was a mere 
woman they should not worship her. But Xenophanes was 
not the only thinker who in those days of early Greek 
speculation ventured publicly to pluck the orthodox poly- 
theism of good old Homer by the beard. Heraclitus of 
Ephesus is reported to have said that the i)oet ought to be 
beaten with rods out of all the festal assemblies of the 
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Greeks, and Archiloclius likewise.' About a century and a lialf 
later, when scepticism and heterodoxy were so rife in Athens 
as to have been sported openly by philosophizing dramatists 
through the convenient mask of tragic character,* Plato made 
Ids great systematic attack against the theological sovereignty- 
of Homer, by formally condemning him as a religious teacher, 
and forbidding his works to be read in his model republic. 
Tliis, of course, did not amount to a direct condemnation of 
all polytheism in the style of Xenophanes ; for the gods might 
exist without Homer, in the same way that, as the Boman 
Catholics argue, Christianity would exist without the Bible ; 
in effect, however, the man who stabs the monarch deals the 
heaviest blow at the monarchy ; and so it proved here. The 
objections of Plato to Homer's treatment of the gods, are 
brought forward at great length in the second book of the 
* Eepublic ;' and as that work, except in the world of pro- 
fessed scholars, is not, I am afraid, very extensively read, 
even amongst well educated men, I shall insert at length one 
of its most remarkable paragraphs here : — 

" What then is the education to be ? Perhape we could hardly 
find a better than that which the experience of the past has already 
discovered, which consists, I believe, in gymnastic for the body, and 
music for the mind. 

" It does. 

** Shall we not then begin our course of education with music 
rather than with gymnastic ? 

" Undoubtedly we shall. 

*< Under the term music, do you include narratives, or not Y 

" I do. 

" And of narratives there are two kinds, the true and the false. 

> Diog. Laert. ix. 1, 2. 



* Of the inroads of philosophy upon 
the popaUr faith at the stirriog epoch 



of Pericles, the moet viyid pictare i« 
given in the Timon of Lucian, one of 
the most effective productions of that 
Inxoriaot and agreeable writer. 
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*< Yes. 

" And muflt we instract our pupils in both, but in the false first ? 

'* I do not understand what you mean. 

*< Do you not understand that we begin with children by telling theui 
fables ? And these, I suppose, to speak generally, are false, though 
they contain some truths : and we employ such fables in the treat- 
ment of children at an earlier period than gymnastic exercises. 

" True. 

" That is what I meant when I said that music ought to be taken 
up before gymnastic. 

" You are right 

*< Then are you aware, that in eveiy work the beginning is the 
most important part, especially in dealing with anything young and 
tender : for youth is the season when any impression, which one may 
desire to communicate, is most readily stamped and taken. 

" Precisely so. 

<< Shall we then permit our children without scruple to hear any 
fables composed by any authors indifferently, and so to receive into 
their minds opinions generally the reverse of those which, when they 
are grown to manhood, we think they ought to entertain ? 

" No : we will not permit it on any account. 

" Then apparently our first duty will be to exercise a superintend- 
cnce over the authors of fables, selecting their good productions, and 
rejecting the bad. And the selected fables we shall advise our nurses 
and mothers to repeat to their children, that they may thus mould 
their minds with the fables even more than they shape their bodies 
with the hand. But we shall have to repudiate the greater part of 
those which are now in vogue. 

" Which do you mean 1 he asked. 

** In the greater fables, I answered, we shall also discern the less. 
For the general character and tendency of both the greater and the 
less must doubtless be identical Do you not think so ? 

<* I do : but I am equally uncertain which you mean by the greater. 

" I mean the stories which Hesiod, and Homer, and the other poets, 
teU us. For they, I imagine, have composed fictitious narratives 
which they told, and yet tell, to men. 
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<* Pray what kind of fables do you mean, and what is the fault 
that you find with them 1 

" A fault, I replied, which deserves the earliest and gravest con- 
demnation, especially if the fiction has no beauty. 

<' What is this fault 1 

** It is whenever an author gives a bad representation of the char- 
acters of gods and heroes, like a painter whose picture should bear 
no resemblance to the objects he wishes to imitate. 

*' Yes, it is quite right to condemn such faults : but pray explain 
further what you mean, and give some instances. 

" In the first place, the poet who conceived the boldest fiction on 
the highest subjects invented an ugly story, when he told how Uranus 
acted, as Hesiod declares he did, and also how Cronus had his re- 
venge upon him. And again, even if the deeds of Cronus, and his 
son's treatment of him, had been authentic facts, it would not have 
been right, I should have thought, to tell them without the least 
reserve to young and thoughtless persons : on the contraiy, it would 
\\e best to suppress them altogether : or, if for some reason they 
must be told, they should be imparted under the seal of 8ecre<y Ut 
as few hearers as possible, and after the sacrifice, not of a pig, but 
of some rare and costly victim, which might aid to the utmost in 
restricting their number. 

" Certainly, these are offensive stories. 

" They are ; and therefore, Adeimantus, they must not be repeaterl 
in our republic. No : we must not tell a youthful listener that he 
will be doing nothing extraordinary if he commit the foulest crimes, 
nor yet if he chastise the crimes of a father in the most unscrupulous 
manner, but will simply be doing what the first and greatest of the 
gods have done before him. 

" I asfiure you, he said, I quite agree with you as to the impro- 
priety of such stories. 

" Nor yet, I continued, is it proper to say in any case— what is 
indeed untrue — that gods wage war against gods, and intrigue and 
fight among themselves ; that is, if the future guardians of our state 
arc to deem it a most disgraceful thing to quarrel lightly with one 
another : far less ought we to select as subjects for fiction and em- 
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broidery, the battles of the giants, and numerous other feuds of all 
sorts, in which gods and heroes fight against their own kith and kin. 
But if there is any possibility of persuading them, that to quarrel 
with one's fellow is a sin of which no member of a state is ever 
guilty, such ought rather to be the language held to our children 
from the first, by old men and aged women, and all elderly persons ; 
and such is the strain in which our poets must be compelled to write. 
But stories like the chaining of Hera by her son, and the flinging of 
Hephaestus out of hearen for trying to take his mother s part when 
his father was beating her, and all those battles of the gods which 
are to be found in Homer, must be refused admittance into our state, 
whether they be allegorical or not. For a young person cannot dis- 
criminate between what is allegory and what is not ; and whatever 
at that age is adopted as matter of belief, has a tendency to become 
fixed and indelible ; and therefore we ought to esteem it of the 
greatest importance that the fictions which children first hear should 
be adapted in the most perfect manner to the promotion of virtue." ^ 

This passage will put the modem i-eader into a position to 
estimate correctly the point of view from which men of 
earnest moral and religious convictions, like Plato, made 
their assaults on the authority of the great national poet. 
And it is impossible to deny that the statements which they 
made as to this matter are pregnant with the most striking 
truth, and must have exercised an immense influence in pre- 
paring the Greek mind for the reception of that pui^e form of 
religious truth which they were destined, in the face of all 
their vaunted wisdom, to receive from the small hUl-tribes 
of the despised people of Palestine. Nevertheless, the direct 



^ Plato's Bepublic, translated by 
Da vies and Yanghan (Macmillan, Cam- 
bridge, 1852), an excellent translation, 
certainly vastly superior to that in 
Bohn*8 library. Compare with this 
passage the immoral use of the Homeric 
mythology, so adroitly made by the 
ddiKot \6yot in Aristophanes {Clmifh 



V. 1080), and Euripides (Hippol. 474). 
There is, indeed, hardly a vice prac- 
tised by human beings, which a clever 
sinner, well read in Homer and Hesiod, 
might not plausibly justify by the argu- 
ment, Why $hould a mortal man at- 
tempt or pretend to he more virtuovs 
than the godif f 
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ettect of these attacks, at the time when they were made, 
was inucli less than may naturally be imagined. Wliat the 
I)hilos()phers wrote in those days, they wrote rather for a 
peculiar little world of thinkers than for the great masses of 
the people ; and even in our own times, when the pi^ss has 
made printed pai>er almost as cheap as spoken words, the real 
efl'ect of any violent attack on received opinions, even from 
very influential quarters, is in every view much less than 
the apprehensions of sensitive orthodoxy might anticij^jite. 
All received opinion is a stiff gix)wth, has a stout root, and 
will stand many rude wrenches before it shows signs of 
shaking ; besides that, in such cases, the assailants are gene 
ndly driven, by their zeal, into some overpleading of their casu.\ 
-the most effective way of putting a sword into the hands 
of the champion of things as they are, which he may turn, 
with little trouble and immense applause, into the lx>wels 
of the innovator. So it happened even with the mighty 
Plato ; he overpleaded his cause most effectually, like the 
late Mr. Buckle, using the form of severe logic sometimes to 
di-aw most illogical conclusions, as any one may see from his 
argument against the possibility of divine incarnation that 
follows immediately on the passage just quoted. There was, 
indeed, in the whole tone and attitude of that philosopher, 
in reference not only to Homeric theology, but to the drama, 
and poetic art generally, something extremely narrow and one- 
sided, not to say pedantic, plainly indicating a despotism of 
the dialectic faculty, ready to override the natural province 
of the imagination, with as unjust a sway as that with 
which the imaginative theology of Homer had overwhelmed 
the sphere of i-easorL For these and other causes, the 
method of direct attack against the Homeric theolog}', used 
by Platx), met witli small success, and found few imitators. 
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Policy as well as piety, and, in some cases, simple justice to 
the honest old minstrel, dictated a more gentle treatment- 
the treatment indicated by the philosopher in the last sentence 
of our extract, — the reconciliation of imagination and reason, 
by withdrawing the curiously-pictured veil which prevented 
the latter from recognising in the former the traits of a com- 
mon fatherhood. In other words, if the literal interpretation 
of the poet were given up in favour of the method of inrovoia 
or allegory, the strife between pliilosophy and poetry would 
cease, and orthodoxy and heterodoxy embrace each other. 
On this subject, therefore, a few observations will be neces 
sary to conclude the present chapter. 

The manner in which the ancient philosophers and critics 
handled Homer, after this allegoric method, will be best under- 
stood by an example. The great battle of the gods, in the 
twentieth book of the Iliad, where heaven and earth seem 
shaken out of their consistency, and ancient inorganic Chaos 
about to be restored, was naturally a stumbling block to the 
pious among the Greeks ; and with good reason ; for if the gods 
fight as violently as men do, and tear one another to pieces, 
like tigers, with as much zest, why should mortals in their 
perplexity look for direction to a quarter where the same con- 
fusion reigns as here below, only on a more gigantic scale ? 
On the subject of this confounding Oeofia'/uii the old com- 
mentator of the Venetian Codex writes a.s follows : — 

" The whole representation of the gods in this book hath some- 
thing about it apparently out of all taste and propriety. One can- 
not say that such a manner of talking about the gods is becoming. 
Now those who give themselves trouble to remove this offence, do 
it in several ways. The first way is by considering the nature of 
the style which the poet useth (ck rr\% Xc^cois KarriyopCiv). This tliey 
maintain is essentially allegorical, and hath reference to the elements 
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of the physical world, in which the principle of contrariety is every- 
where evident ; for the dry manifestly warreth with the humid, the 
hot with the cold, and the light with the heavy. Do we not see 
daily that water extinguisheth fire, and that fire drieth up water I 
So through the vast complex whole of things, a principle of hos- 
tility is at work, in virtue whereof the parts are continually destroyed, 
while the whole remaineth entire ; in allusion to which natural con- 
trarieties the poet manifestly hath introduced his battles of the gods, 
calling fire by the name of Apollo and Helios and Hephaestus ; 
water, Poseidon and Scamander ; the moon Artemis ; the air Hera, 
and so forth. Sometimes also intellectual and moral qualities art^ 
plainly adumbrated by the gods, as when Athena signifieth wisdom ; 
Mars foolish and blind rage ; Aphrodite sensual pleasure ; Hermes 
eUxjuence, and the like. Now this method of showing the true 
sense of Homer by a consideration of his style is extremely ancient, 
having been used by Theagenes of Rhegium, the first wlio wTf>te 
about Homer. ^ But another class of interpreters do not think it 
necessary to say more in justification of the poet than simply this 
that he followed the general custom in these matters ; for not only 
in poetry, but in the exhibition of the sacred mysteries, and in the 
votive offerings of the pious, and in the public processions — as in the 
case of the robe of Pallas embroidered with the battles of the giants, 
carried about at the Panathenseo — in these and other such matters, 
all the most religious Greek cities allowed such things to be said 
and done about the gods. A third class are of opinion that in these 
battles of the gods, the poet hath merely imaged forth in the celestial 
dynasty the same style of things that existed below ; for Greece at 
that time was universally governed by kings, who were frequently at 
war with each other ; and the distance between terrestrial and 
celestial sovereignty is diminished, when we see the Olympians 
acting on the same principles which move the hearts of human 
Hovereigns." * 

The allegorical style of interpretation, which holds the first 
place in this passage, is largely used in the * Life of Homer,' 

* See the passage uf Tatian al>ove, p. 82, note. 
*'' *Sr/roi. Venet. II. xx. ver. 07. 
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by au unknown hand, published by Gale. From this the 
following extract may suffice : — 

** When the poet maketh Hera the sister and wife of Jove, he 
plainly speaketh in allegory, for by Hera is signified the air or lower 
atmosphere, which is full of moisture, and by Jove the ether or 
upper atmosphere, which is of a diy and fiery nature. Now these 
two he calleth sister and brother, because of their contiguity, and also 
their likeness in quality, for they are characterized both by levity 
and mobility ; further, he maketh them husband and wife, because 
from their union all things are generated ; wherefore also he maketh 
them come together on Ida, and the earth produceth to them green 
herbs and flowers. The same signification evidently appertaineth 
to that fable, in which he saith that Jove suspended Hera from 
heaven, with two anvils hanging at her feet, that is, the earth and 
the sea. But chiefly the allegorical meaning of the great gods ap- 
peareth in what Poseidon saith to Jove, that Rhea bore three sons 
to Kronos, — Jove, and Pluto, and himself — and made a threefold 
division of the world, wherein each hath his separate lordship ; the 
upi)er region of fire being assigned to Jove, the waters to Poseidon, 
and the dark subterranean realm to Pluto. Furthermore, as £m- 
pedocles saith that the principles of things in the universe 

* Sometimes in friendship unite and lovingly mingle together. 
Sometimes asunder stand, with hatred and hostile repulsion,' 

and that all things are moved either by love or strife, so Homer, long 
before the philosopher, talked of the strife of Ocean and Tethys, which 
Hera went to assuage ; as also through the whole Iliad he constantly 
speaketh of the battles of hostile gods on adverse sides, that is, of 
diverse and contrary elements in nature.*'^ 

Now there can be no doubt that the views set forth in 
these passages express the convictions of a very large pro- 
I)ortion of the thoughtful readers of Homer in the best ages 
of Greece. We see indeed that, according to the Venetian 
scholiast, the allegorical style of commenting on Homer was 

1 Gale, Uomeri Vita, p. 325. 
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kuowu aiiiuiig the Greeks as early a^ Theageues, the oldest 
name in the long history of Homeric literature, in the age of 
Cambyses. And, besides the general allusion of Plato to 
the vvovouu, there are not wanting incidental notices in 
other authore of the common use of this metliod by the 
( Ireek philosophers. Tzetzes, in the introduction to his com- 
mentary on the Iliad, tells us that Heraclitus of Ephesus, 
whom he calls o Beivo^, gave an allegorical interpretation, 
<f>v<nrKayi and (nfropucm, of the whole Iliad and Odyssey.^ 
In the i>assage of the ' l:5anquet* of Xenophon, already quoted, 
when the young man makes his boast of being able to 
repeat the whole of the Iliad and Odyssey by heart, he 
is reminded that this is no very notable accomplishment, 
for every vulgar rhapsodist can do the same, and the 
rhapsodists are not a class of men particularly remarkable 
for intelligence ; whereupon Socrates, in his kintUy way, re- 
marks — " No doubt the rhapsodists are unintelligent, because 
they merely know Homer according to the letter, and are 
ignorant of the xnrovoun, or allegorical meaning of the pas- 
sages ; whereas Niceratus, the young man, has paid large 
sums to Stesimbrotus and Anaximander, and other learnetl 
men, for instruction in Homeric lore.'* We see from this 
passage, that as we have our professoi-s of Biblical Criticism 
to interpret the Scriptures in our universities, so the Greeks 
had inteq)retei*s of Homer among their ao^iarai and literary- 
men, who, in fact, were a wandering body of professors of elo- 
quence and i)hilosophy, travelling from city to city, and teach- 
ing that wisdom to which the Giveks were so devoted. Of 
Anaxagoms, the reputed master of Socrates, we are informed 
that he was the first who interpreted Homer with a special 

' Tzetzes, Exerj. Horn, y. 4 ; publislied dl(»ny with Draco's btiok on metres, 
l»v [lermann. Leipzig, 1812, 
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view tu tlie doctrine of virtue and justice, which his poems 
teach ; while Metrodorus, his contemporary and friend, 
directed his attention particularly to the physical interpre- 
tation of the poet.^ Of the widespread operation of this 
allegorical science of Homeric hermeneutics, the practice 
of Philo, as a type of the learned Hellenizing Jews, and of 
the Fathera of the Greek Church, in interpreting the Scrip- 
tures, affords the strongest possible evidence. The seed 
must have been largely scattered, out of which so rich and 
abundant a crop grew. And, indeed, besides the popularity 
of such a method, as removing to educated minds the offence 
of many of the myths, there is nothing with which learned 
men are so apt to fall in love as with pretty conceits of their 
own invention. Homer might have the full credit of com- 
posing his own poetry, but the merit of expounding it be- 
longed altogether to the commentator. F<:>r tliis reason, no 
doubt, partly, long after the necessity of defending the poet 
as a theologian had ceased, we find the allegories of Homer 
a favourite subject with the learned men of Constantinople. 
The famous John Tzetzes, who, whatever we may think of 
his taste, was a man of extensive erudition, dedicated a book 
of Homeric allegories to the Empress Irene, about the middle 
of the twelfth century ; and in this book he boasts, that as 
Moses divided the watei*s of the Red Sea by his rod, so he, 
Tzetzes, was honoured by the majesty of Byzantium to strike 
the waters of Homeric song witli the virtue of his eloquence, 
reveal the depths of its significance, and enal)le the unlearned 
reader to walk unscathed thi-ough an clement in which he 

' Diog. Laert. ii 3. 7. HeHychius, in early hint of the favourito doctrine of 
* AyafidfUfuVf Bays, that " Agameninon certain Germuns, that all the heroes 
meant tlie ether ; " of coiirHe because were gods. On the allegorical inter- 
he was the same on earth that Jove pretation, see Lobeck, Eleus. sect, 
waa in Olynipuji. We have here an 2(». 
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would otherwise have been submerged Here is a specimen 
of his ti^eatment of the concluding lines of the first book of 
the Iliad : — 

*< Apollo is the sun, in sooth, a star, one of the planet^, 
The Muses are the other stars that with their leader wander. 
Their number seven, and their names are what I now shall tell 

you. 
KronoH, in msgesty the first, immortal Jove the second. 
The third is Mars, the fourth the Sun, that in the middle standeth ; 
Fifth Aphrodit<% Hermes sixth, the Moon completes the circle. 
These, in the fashion of a lyre with seven strings sweetly sounding. 
In their appointed orbita wheel, and with a perfect concord 
Send forth harmonious symphonies that thrill the sky with 

pleasure. 
Now Homer saith that after ocean's mist to heaven upmounted,> 
Keign'd in high heaven harmonious peace until the sun de 

scended, 
And with the dusk each heavenly power in his own chamber 

rested, 
By Vulcan made, the fire that breeds and finely shapeth all things ; 
For fire, as learned Greeks do teach, doth in the great cosmogony 
Give to each element its place, according to ita virtue. 
Strong heat doth make the liquid rare, and turns to air the water. 
And by expansive power aloft the air to ether changeth, 
And with the ether eke the stars, which fiery are in substance. 
Thus all these elements did rest within their proper chambers. 
And Jove himself did softly sleep with the clear and cloudle&s 

ether."^ 

Whether the erudite verse-manufacturer was here playing 
the part of a serious expoimder, or only amusing himself, as 

^ He said before that Theth means I lation is a fair Bample of the Blip-shod 
tlie sea, and that her going to OlyropuM ' popular metre, iambic tetrameter cata* 
mcunR the rising of a sea-miKt. lectic, used by the Byzantine writers, 

' Tzct/eB, AUt'ffor. Iliad (Lutct. and in the modern Romaic ballads. 
1K51. Boissonade), p. 83. The trans- It has do rhyme. 
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ill-schooled divines sometimes do when they allegorize the 
Old Testament according to a typology of their own con- 
ceit, is of little consequence. All that I aim at here is to 
show the generality of the practice of allegorizing, and to 
give specimens of its difTerent phases. Now, when we re- 
view these instances, we see plainly that they contain a 
certain nucleus of indubitable truth, along with a consid- 
erable amount of arbitrary and rather puerile fancies. It 
is true, and modern mythological science has proved it in the 
most satisfactory way, that Apollo means the sun, and that 
all the heathen mythology was originally a personification 
of the features and elements of the physical world ; it is true 
also that there is a manifest moral significance in some of 
the Homeric deities ; Pallas, for instance, as contrasted with 
Mars, representing vigorous and wise energy, as opposed 
to the mere wild tiger- like fury of passionate attack. She 
therefore, with manifest propriety, directs all the actions 
of the wdse Ulysses, and checks the hand of the fierce 
Pelidan when he is being tempted to perpetrate a deed of 
rashness, for which no feats of valour, however brilliant, 
could have atoned. On these, and on the other grounds 
stated by the Venetian scholiast, the credit of the poet, even 
in delicate points of theology and morality, was long suc- 
cessfully defended by the literary men and philosophers of 
Greece. Even the severe Stoics paid homage to his wisdom, 
and said, reasonably enough, independently of allegory, that 
Homer was not to be judged in all his utterances by an equally 
strict measure, and that common sense might teach a dis- 
criminating reader when the poet was to be taken as talking 
Ka-T aKr^OeiaVy according to absolute truth, and when Kara 
So^avy according to popular opinion. But all this concurrence 
of favourable patronizing influences was not sufficient in the 
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long run to maintain the position of the poet as a popular 
instructor in theology. There were not a few points oi 
offence, such as that of Tallas inciting Pandanis to perjun-. 
in Iliad IV., which no ingenuity could make consistent with tbf 
commonest niles of morality. The educate miud of Greece 
and Rome had long outgrown the crude polytheistic con- 
ception of the deity inwoven into the very substance of the 
Trojan and Ithacan traditions; and as to the unlettered masse^^. 
the remark of Plato, speaking as an earnest preacher of right- 
eousness, was too true, that the allegorical explanations of th*^ 
Homeric text, however they might please their ingenious 
authors, could not possibly be of the slightest use to that 
class of men who stood most in need of such an antidote. 
The force of this view could not but be felt by all those who 
really wished for the moral elevation of their fellow-men. 
Of this we have a striking example in a passage of Diony- 
sius of Halicaniassus, where he compares the rich imagina- 
tive mythology of his own Greeks with the plain, severe, and 
sober religion of the ancient Sabines, by which so much 
Roman strength and manliness had been nourished — 

'* Let uo one suppose that I am ignorant that some of the Grei^k 
tnytliH are useful to men, and that in various ways. One set of 
them contains an allegorical exposition of the phenomena of nature : 
others exhibit a picture of human life, tending to encourage an<l 
console the reader ; a third set has a tendency to free the mind from 
vain anxieties, and to uproot unsound opinions ; and others have 
obviously been invented for some other useful purpose. But well as 
I know this, I nevertheless would use the Greek myths with great 
caution, and prefer the Roman theology, considering both that the 
good and profitable things in our sacred legends are comparatively 
few, and that few must necessarily be always the men who proiit by 
them : those only, of course, who have leisure and speculation to 
inquire into their proper drift and significance,- always a small 
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portion of any people. But the masses, untrained in the philoso- 
phical exercise of the mind, will always understand such allegories 
in the literal and gross sense, and they will not be able to escape the 
dilemma of either despising the theological myths altogether, as a 
mere vortex of superstitious fancies, or thinking themselves at 
liberty to commit all sorts of iniquity with impunity, seeing that the 
gods themselves neither abstain from any sort of vice practised 
among men, nor are superior to any the commonest sort of human 
weakness."* 

These remarks are unanswerable. At the time when 
they were written, more than three hundred years before 
the final overthrow of polytheism, the days of Homer as a 
theologian for educated men were already numbered. A 
young enthusiastic Julian, rebounding from the pedantries 
or the severities of some Christians, more zealous than 
wise, might even, so late as the fourth century, easily 
work himself into the belief, or grow up in "the conviction, 
that the verses of Homer were inspired by a much loftier 
momlity than the texts of the Gospel. Imagination is a 
pleasant juggler at all times, and never more so than when 
she is assisting dexterous sophistry to defend the citadel 
of a doomed creed, whose outworks are already in the 
hands of the enemy. Men defend the last inch of ground 
round the shrine of a falling idol, as they cherish the fainting 
spark of life in the body of a dying mother. No man can 
hlame such piety ; but the result is certain. Neither tears, 
nor prayers, nor drugs can redeem the mother from death ; 
neither learning, nor logic, nor idealistic raptures can save the 
faith from overthi-ow. Men will not continue long to stake 
their soul's peace on a creed whicli they only half believe, 
and believe only by help of philosophical subtleties and 

* Dionyij. Hal. Bom. Arch. ii. 20. Compare to the sanic effect the remark 
of Phitarcb, Ptrirl. 39. 
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ingenious imaginations. Tliey must take a broad practical 
gTAsp of the plain reality of the thing, otherwise it can be 
no creed for tliein. So Homer the theologian was pushed 
more and more to the wall ; the Fathers of the Christian 
Church, from the corners in which they had at first lurked, 
now marched boldly forth into the arena of intellectual 
controversy ; and the Greeks found themselves beaten with 
their own weapons. A Clemens and a Basil might indeed 
be willuig to let some kindly words drop on the cenotaph of 
the rare old poet ; no man of sound judgment could deny 
that both the Iliad and the Odyssey were full of the most 
valuable moral lessons, and were, on the whole, salubrious 
in tone and beneficial in tendency ; but so soon as the grave 
question of religious authority and theological orthodoxy 
was started, there was no room for pious regards and kindly 
resi>ects. When matters were brought to this issue, then the 
more attractive the poetry the more dangerous the poet ; for 
the devil is never more to be feared than when he uses the 
chann of sweet song and the grace of accomplished speech. 
Then an Augustine, as hard and as fervid as glowing iron, 
would tell them roundly that their more than human Homer 
was only " dulcissime vanv^" — very sweetly empty ;^ and a 
Tatian could place before them the unavoidable alternative — 
Either your gods are such as they are represented, and then 
they are devils ; or, if they are only the elements of physical 
nature, then you are worshipping what you do not mean to 
worship, and what no man would worship, if he worshipped 
with a reasonable conviction.* Pressed by such unequal 
forces. Homer could keep his ground no longer against Moses 
and the Prophets, as the preacher of a reasonable religion ; 
he must be content to enjoy immortality only as a pure 

» Con/estiones i. 14. « (hat, ad Gentet, 21 ; Otto, p. 92. 
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painter of human manners, and a model of natural simpli- 
city, to a race ever prone, in the chase after glittering novel- 
ties, to forget eternal truth, and in the hotbed of a forced 
refinement, to shoot beyond the proportions of a healthy 
growth. The theology in which one of the most happily 
constituted of human races once fervently believed, and from 
which in their best days they derived an amount of devout 
nutriment now difficult to realize, sui-vives only in a fair 
world of phantoms, to serve the pleasant banter of the 
himiorist, to fire the fancy of the poet, or to grace the cor- 
ridors of some Papal or Imperial museum.^ 



* For the materials of the latter half 
of this chapter, I am under great obli- 
gations to Gnefenhahn, Oeschichte d^r 



Claasischen PhUologie im Aherthum 
(Bonn, 1843, vol. i.) and Lauer*H //o- 
merische Poesie, Berl . 1 85 1 . 



DISSERTATION IX. 

ON THE PRKSERVATION OF THE POEMS OF HOMER, AND THE 
ArTHENTiriTY OF THE EXISTING TEXT. 

When tlie slashint» swordsman and strong dictator of Eng- 
lish scholarship, Richard Bentley, had flung abroad on the 
learned world a proposal for a new edition of the Greek 
Testament, in which the hereditarj- claims of the Vul<rate, 
founded on chance authority and influential currency, bein^ 
disregarded, an entirely new text based on scientific canons 
should be constituted, he excited no small alai-m in the mind> 
of many learned and pious persons; especially when, on 
being elected Professor of Theology in Cambridge, be an- 
nounced, in a public lecture, as one of the fruits of his 
Biblical studies, that he considered the famous text in the 
First Epistle of John (v. 7) spurious, and would, in all pro- 
bability, give it no place in his revised edition. Among 
other objections to the excision, one correspondent argued 
strongly the necessity of retaining a verse, the ejection of 
which would be no small discouragement to orthodoxy, and 
afford a triumph to the Unitarians.^ The feelings entertained 
by this correspondent, in reference to this passage of the New 
Testament, may be taken as a fair index of the attitude of 
the generality of mankind with regard to all current and 
* Monck's TAfe of Beniley, p. 349. 
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generally received literary Jocuiiieiits. There is a natural 
feeling, compounded of ignoi-ance, piety, and sloth, which 
forbids the disturbance of the recognised text. It seems a 
cruel thing when a man has had a favourite quotation of a 
favourite author for half a lifetime in his mouth, to be told 
by some curious blinkard, prowling among yellow papers, 
that the beloved passage is a pure delusion, that it is not 
found in the oldest manuscripts of the author, and that the 
quoter might as well cite himself as the imaginary Shak- 
speare or St. Paul on whom he has been building. For 
persons who feel conscious that they rest upon some tmns- 
mitted book, as a mason or a slater stands on a wooden 
scaffold, the intimation that the book is not altogether 
trustworthy in its text is like striking away the foundation 
of their intellectual existence. Knock down the prop, and 
plump falls the man. But natural as this feeling is, being the 
oifspring of ignorance, it admits of an easy and effective cure 
by the simple communication of knowledge ; and the know- 
ledge thus readily supplied will cause apprehensions and fears 
to yield to enlightened conviction and healthy confidence. 
As mountains always look largest when looming through mist, 
and the Swiss Matterhoni was deemed inaccessible till it was 
actually ascended, so the various readings of the original 
text of the New Testament, counted as they are by hundreds 
and by thousands, are a source of discomfort to the devout 
student of the Scriptures only so long as they are not 
narrowly looked at. When once their nature is known, the 
wonder will not be how, amid such multitudinous discrep- 
ancies, any certainty in historical theology can exist, but 
rather how intellectual men, having but a few years to use 
their brains in this ephemeral life, should choose to drain their 
choicest sap on such barren and gritty studies. On inspecting 
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a few chapters of Laclimann's New Testament, for instance, 
one soon becomes convinced that whatever may be the utihty 
or the pleasure of burrowing among manuscripts, to miniJ^ 
of a certain character and with a certain training, there is 
no doctrine of orthodox theology that can in anywise h^ 
affected by such investigations, nothing of new light on tht^ 
most important subjects to be acquired, nothing of the olil 
refreshing influences to be dried up. An Alexandrian, a 
Vatican, and a Sinaitic manuscript may conspire to eject 
from its familiar seat in the Gospel of St John, the very beau 
ful and eminently Christian story of the woman taken in 
adultery. Such a cruel excision is sad, and deserves the 
passing tear ; but the Gospel of Jolm remains ; and the los^ 
of one bead will not damage a necklace whose pearls are 
all pure, and not counted by units. But it is very rarvly 
that the i)runing-knife of the Biblical critic has to perform 
its harsh function by lopping off a capital beauty of this 
kind. For tlie most part a mere variety in the position of 
tlie words, or in the method of spelling, in the presence t»r 
omission of the article, or a change in some insignificant 
epitliet, is all the fruit that weeks and months consumed in 
the lal)orious work of comparing old manuscripts can boast 
of; and when we find a learned man like Wetstein devotin*: 
his whole life to the comparison of such insignificant varia- 
tions of the Greek text as our New Testament exliibits, we 
are inclined almost to withhold our pity from him when we 
find him complaining that, after long years spent in adjust 
ing the sacred text, he had got as his reward only " weak 
eyes and a disqualification for every other pursuit" ' But 
we must not allow ourselves to pronounce a condemnatory 
judgment of this kind from a hasty consideration of the 

» Monck'H Life of BentUy, p. 430. 
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meagreness of the positive gains of these studies in the hands 
of those who cultivate them. To the world the negative 
results are of the utmost consequence. The textual student, 
we shall assume, has made no discovery that in res])ect 
of intellectual insight and survey may reward him for 
his hours of grim toil expended on the moth-eaten parch- 
ment ; he has no big nugget of gold to show, that men will 
deem a just reward for the ragged nails and the bleeding 
fingers which he has got by scraping in the sand. But the 
Christian world knows, with a confidence which otherwise 
were impossible, that the book which contains the charter of 
its inheritance has lived through centuries, undamaged in 
all essentials, whether from the blundering of ignorant 
copyists, or the falsification of unscrupulous partisans. The 
sedulous hunt after various readings in the sacred text has 
ended most barrenly, but most happily, in the proof that 
there are few or none of any profound significance or preg- 
nant interest to be found. 

As respects the classical writers, few readers of Greek are 
unaware, that in the case of not a few important authors, the 
literary booty to be got from a chase through manuscripts is 
more valuable. Not a few choruses, for instance, of the tra- 
gedies of iEschylus, which, in the edition of Victor, published 
more than three hundred years ago, give no sense, are now 
so happily restored, partly by a wise use of the manuscript 
authorities, partly by those happy flashes of conjecture which 
commend themselves for certainty, that they can be read as 
easily as any passage of common Greek. But it is not so 
with Homer. Here, no doubt, as in the case of all trans- 
mitted records, we have a fair store of various readings ; but 
in the heathen Bible, which Homer was, we have the same 
phenomenon presented as in the Christian New Testament. 

V(1L. J. V 
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The various reading.s seliluiu or never atfect the scnn 
seriously. The retison of this seems to have been, partly tin 
extreme clearness and intelligibility of Homer's style, jiartlY 
the pr>i)ularity of his poems and the great veneration in 
which they were held. A book which is in ever}l)0(ly*- 
hands, and which everybody wishes to have as pure anl 
(•om»ct as possible, cannot, in the nature of things, be suhjeit 
Ui perversions of the text in the same way as an obsiurf 
and little read boot Not to mention the more conscien 
tious accuracy of a copyist, in transcribing a documeDt. 
where a thousand eyes were ready to jwint out his blunder 
a gross error accidentally made in one copy by a carelt^^ 
transcriber is sure to be corrected by a careful reader fi>>ni 
some other copy. In onler to make the general reader 
understand how little real change in the text of the Iliad lia^ 
l)een made, since the earliest printed editions to the gn^a* 
recension of Wolf in 1785, and the most recent edition l>y 
Bekker in 1 858, I will set down here a few results of com- 
parisons niaile for this purpose. 

The following two columns exhibit all the variation- 
in Iliad i. which I observed between the recent text ••! 
Bekker and that of the Aldine edition of 1 504, which is <»ih' 
of the most ancient of the printed editions : — 

ALi>i'tt. Bekkek. 

Veh. 11. »)Tifiiy<r* ^rifiao'ci' 

19. €v 8* oiKa&€ Kol Focfca8c 

20. AiVarc Atkrai re 
25. a<^'€( d4*7) 

04. €(Voi ¥€lVTf 

91. €vi (rrparip 'A;(aia*i' 

97. Xoi/ioto paptia^ \€ipa9 Aavaot<riv aPcuvea Aotyoi' 
d<f>f^€i carwr€L 

168. ciri^i' KCKa/iO) circ* jcc Ko/icu 
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Aldus. 


Bekkkk. 


Vkr. 163. fJi^]v 


/i€V 


169. iv€ir) 


€7r€4 ^ 


193. Iws 


cFos 


204. rercXeo-^at 


T€A.€€0-dai 


277. UriXeiS-q ^cX' 


niyXeraiy w^x 


284. K^Soi 


#cv6o$ 


291. TTpoOeova-iv 


^po^cbxrtv 


314. cjSaXov 


l^oAXov 


342. oXoffjo'L 


dXot^o-fci' 


350. oikoira 


dirtlpova 


393. €^os 


€^0S 


404. Aiyatov 


Acyaiftfi/' 


435. irpokpva-o-av 


irpo€/>co-o-ai^ 


444. tAao-(rto>/i€o-^a 


lAacrd/iCO-^a 


446. o5 khk^aro 


S S^ S^^aro 


519. orciScW 


dvciSetoio-i 


534. €8€(uv 


C^pCCDk 


543. voi}o-€is 


vorifjnjs 


548. Tov y 


rov 


598. (jivoxoci 


Foifoxdct 



Now, these textual discrepancies, though of various 
kiuAs, some of them obvious misprints, as /c^So? for ^i}&>9, 
arising perhaps out of the Itacism of the Byzantine pro- 
nunciation, some of them running flagi'antly in the face of 
the laws of poetical measure, since Bentley's time so familiar 
to scholars ; some of them mere minute mistakes in mattei*s 
of dialectic idiom and syntactic structure ; others, perhaps, 
no mistakes at all, but mere learned fancies of the most 
recent German grammarian, which his immediate succes- 
sor may disown ; and though in the editing of the Greek 
text the most minute of these points must be accurately 
attended to (for there is a right and a wrong in the smallest 
matters, and often the more minute the more diflBcult of 
decision), yet there is scarcely a sixth part of them that in 
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any way affects the sense, and in these few cases the diver 
sity of phmse is so insignificant that neither poetical fon'o 
nor poetical fact suffers much fn)m the variation. The only 
variant, indeed, that a reailer of thought and taste will fet'l 
touched by, is that in ver. 350, where the civoira, inju 
coloured, applied to the sea, and found in Aldus, CephaliBus, 
Tumebus, and the old editions generally, has been changeil 
by liekker into air^lpovay boundless, either because he thought 
Aristarchus infallible (which he certainly was not), or l>e- 
cause, with the pruriency of verbal change often observed in 
textual critics, he prefers a dubious alteration of the Vulgate 
to no alteration at all. 

In a similar way I compared the third book of the Iliad, 
according to the text of Wolf, with the Florentine t^^xt uf 
1488, the first printed edition of Horner,^ and I found, among 
twenty- two variants, only one which affected the sense. 
This one also, as in the previous case, was an epithet (v. 126) ; 
and it is of the very slightest significance whether the mantle 
mentioned in this verse be irop^vperiv, put-pie, as in the 
recent editions, or fiapfiaperfv, glistering, shining, as in the 
Florentine, Aldus, Cephalajus and Tumebus. So much for 
the verbal discrt^pancies of the printed editions of the la*^t 
four centuries, of which the Florentine text may well In? 
considered to represent generally a text of Homer exten- 
sively current in the middle ages. And if not content with 
contrasting the results of accurate verbal scholarship in thi.s 
domain during the dynasty of printing-presses, we desire to 
know whether the ancient readers of Homer had any men* 
serious discrepancies before them in their written texts than 
we discover in our printed ones, the famous Venetian 

* There 18 a copy t»f iliiN benntiTul I UniverMi'ty LibrMry, EiUiiburgli : an- 
b<M>k, in excelli'iit {>rcR(>rvaii4»n, in the I othci in the A(lTociit<*h* Library. 
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Scholia, disentombed by Villoison from the library of St. 
Mark, are before us,^ and from these we can see at a glance what 
the textual varieties were on which the Alexandrian critics 
in the days of the Ptolemies exercised their ingenuity. 
Turning to these Scholia, in the first book, we find that 
Zenodotus, ver. 159, fur dpvufievoi read apvvfievo^ in the sin- 
gular, a tasteless correction, and prejudicial to the effect of 
the passage ; but which we notice specially to show tliat the 
various readings mentioned in these Scholia were often not 
real discrepancies found in the cuirent copies of Homer, but 
only crotchety fancies of scholara, or enidite conjectures, 
such as Bentley in his grand random style flung into Horace, 
and repented of some good part of them before he wrote his 
Preface.^ These readings, as peculiar to Zenodotus, were 
rejected by the ancients generally, pretty much as a modem 
editor of Shakspeare, after a careful examination of the old 
(juartos and folios, would reject much of the ingenious con- 
jectural emendation that was expended on our great dramatist 
by the wits of the last centuiy. Somethnes, indeed, we may 
be at a loss to know whether the reading of one of these 
Alexandrian conunentators stood on conjecture or on a firm 
basis of manuscript authority, and in such cases, as where in 
the remarkable passage of the Iliad, i. 400, Zenodotus read 
(fyolSo^ ^AwoXXmv for i7aXXa9 'AO-qvrf, we may feel it im- 
possible to decide the true reading at this time of day on 
any satisfactory grounds. But the cases in which the sense 
is seriously affected by tlie variants of these Ptolemean 
scholars will still remain extremely few. The same may be 
said of the discrepancies of the text observed in quotations 
from Homer by the ancient classics. These will generally 

> Hotncri Ilituf. Villoison. Veiiet. 1788. 
■• .Moiick b Jjift o/BeiUU'tf, p. 245. 
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Ik3 found noted in Spitzner,^ and, where they possess any 
8i<;nificance to the non -professional reader, will be alluded 
to in our notea But neither in these quotations, nor in the 
readings of Zenodotus and Aristarchus, do the mere verlial 
discrepancies ever assume a fonnidable aspect in relation to 
the interpretation of Homer. What really bulks largely in 
the eye of the accurate student, is not the various readings of 
the received text, but the prior consideration, whether whole 
lines and whole passjigus are to be expunged from the text, 
or allowed to remain. In other words, the only critical 
(juestion whicli seriously forces itself on the consideration 
of the general student of Homer, is the question of allege*! 
interpolations. To the consideration of these, therefore, we 
now proceed. 

That all written documents which go thix)ugh a long pnj 
cess of literaiy tmdition are liable to interpolation, arising 
partly from accidental causes, partly from designed adultera- 
tion, is so evident that any special ])roof is unnecessary. The 
sentence of Macrobius with regard to the organism of Homers 
style -" tria hoc cj' ivquo imjyaviibHia judicantur, vel Jori 
fuhiun, vel Hern* I i clavam, vel ren^um Homcro sttbtrahere'*^-- 
nuKst be regarded as a mere compliment to the poetic gtniius 
of the minstivl ; for not only is his style the farthest j)Os- 
sible removed from that close compactness to which such a 
simile would apply, but a very superficial inspection of the 
commenUirit^s of the* Alexandrian critics must have taught 
any man of common education, in those Roman times, that 
there were many verses, and whole paragraphs, in the vulgate 



^ Homer i lUan. RccoriRuit ct brevi 
iinnotatione instrtixit Frniicia Spitz- 
ni^r, 1832, — an edition remarkable, 
nut more for minute graromatica} ac- 



ciiriicy tban for sobriety of view 
sonndnesA ofjudgroent. 

* Satumal v. 3. 
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text of the Iliad, which could be cut out without the slightest 
iujury, nay, rather sometimes to the manifest advantage of 
the text. In the same manner, it is scarcely possible for a 
student of the Bible at the present hour to read certain partes 
of the Old Testament intelligently, without being made 
aware that certain pieces which now hang together exter- 
nally have no real coherence; as in the familiar example 
of the sixtieth psalm, where the last seven verses have 
no connexion with the preceding five, and have evidently 
been transferred by some blunder of the temple-singers 
or scribes from Psalm cviii. 7, to which they naturally 
belong. But, though all books are subject to interpolation, 
or, to use a gentle word applying more accurately to the 
example just quoted, mis-aiTangement of their parts, all 
books are not liable to this accident in the same degi-ee. And 
in judging of the authenticity of our present Homeric text, 
the great importance will now appear of the examination into 
the pei*sonality of Homer and the unity of the Iliad, with 
which the previous discourses were occupied. For it is 
manifest that short compositions, without any known author 
— like the majority of our Scottish ballads, and like many of 
the psalms which go under the name of David — will be more 
likely to suffer damage from a long perambulation through 
the centuries, than a great work of a known master, or a 
body of laws like the Twelve Tables, on which the eyes of a 
deeply interested people are constantly fixed. Apply this 
observation to the Iliad, as it is assumed by the German critics 
to have been gathered into a clumsy appearance of unity, 
and the utter untrustworthiness of the text of that great work 
in its present shape becomes self-evident. From beginning 
to end, the Iliad, according to this theory, must be looked on 
as a congeries of inteii)olations ; and the ait of the critic will 
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(consist ill a coustant system of excision, by which the incon- 
gruous paits are lopjied off, and the oldest and genuine frag- 
ments made to stand out in their original independence. But 
so soon as we fling this sceptical figment aside, the authority 
of our present Homeric text is seen to stand on a very dif 
fereiit and altogether trustworthy basis. If there existed a 
gi"e«it national poet, and a great national poem, there can 
l»e no doubt that the j)reser\'ation of such a work wouhl 
become a matter of supreme conceni to the M'hole Greek 
l»eople, and that this preservation would be efleotively 
achieved, either by moans of WTiting, as seems more pn»- 
liable, or by a regular school of professional minsti'els, wh^ 
made their brefid by singing these poems at the domestic 
entertainments and puldic festivities of the Hellenea A 
si>ecial proof of the existence of such a school of minstrels, 
who trained their memory for professional uses, as lawyers 
train tlieir tongues, seems scarcely necessar}*, for they ap}>ear 
in all countries, at a certain stage of civilisation, as the great 
(ngaiis of public instnict ion ; and their position in ancient 
(Jivece is sufficiently prominent, both in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, in the Homeric Hymns,* and in the ixjsitiou in later 
times held by the payfr<p8oi, the acknowledged successors 
of the ancient aoiZoi Of these rhapsodists, or " laudators 
of Homer," jis PlaU) calls them,^ there is a very interest- 
ing notice in a scholium to the opening lines of one of 
IMndar 8 odes ; and that in connexion with the *OfjuffpiSai, 
or " sons of Homer," who are frequently mentioned by 
ancient writers as having their seat in the island of Chios. 
The great Theban lyrist, in his second Nemean Ode, con- 
;»riitulates the victor whose praises he sings, on having 

' 7////II. Jhl. Apd. 1(55-1 75. 

■* 01' r^x»T7 oWh, $ti^ fioLpq. 'Ofiiipov 5ftws tl ^»-aii»6"iyf. — Jon, 536 V. 
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imitated the Hoineridui, in commencing with Jove, in these 
terms : - - 

*06€v Trep Kol *0firjpi8ai 
'PaTTTwv tVccDV ra ttoAA* aoiSot 



'Apxo 



ovrai Atcs €K TrpooifJLL- 



ov Kai od avrjp 



KarajSoAav tcpcSv aycuycDi' 
NtKa</>o/oia9 ^cScxTttt tt/ow- 

TOV, N€/4€aiOV 
*Ev TToAui'/lir^Ty AtOS ttAcTCt. 

On which the scholiast remarks : " Homeridaj they called 
anciently those who, being of Homer's race or clanship 
{y€Pos;)y sang his poetry in succession {etc SiaBtyxrjs;) ; after- 
wards this was done by the rhapsodists, who had no family 
connexion with the poet. Among the Homerida?, Cynoethus 
was one of the most conspicuous, who, they say, interpolated 
many of his own verses into the body of Homer s poetry. 
This Cynaethiis was a Chian, and is reported to have com- 
l)osed that one of the Homeric hymns which is inscribed to 
Apollo.'** Now, witli regard to these Homerids, we shall 
wisely abstain, with Bernhardy, from spinning curious specu- 
lations which may seem to make us know what in reality 
we have no materials for knowing;^ but so much we may 
certainly conclude, that on the Asiatic coast of the iEgean, 



^ Harpocration, in his rhetoiical dic- 
tionary, has a well-known passage per- 
fectly parallel : ' O/iriplSac 'laoKpdmjs 
'EX^i^;. 'Ofiriplbai y4vtn iv X£y, iirtp 
*AKOv<rl\aot iv 7', "StWdnfiKOS Iv ry 
'ArXayridSi ditb toO wotifToO ^o-iy 
ujvofuiffOai. Xi\€VKOi S^ iy /3' W€pl piu)y 
dfiaprd¥€Uf ^ffl KpdnffTa pofil^ovra (v 
TMlepoKoUaus'OfiTjpldat dwoy6i'ovt eli^at 
Tou woirp-ov' uryofidffBvfffotf y^p dirA twv 
ofi-ffpiiiv, iit€l al yvvdiKif totc rCov Xl<av 
ip Aiowaiois irapa4>poyriffaffai €if pidxw 



IjXSoy TcHs d^Spdaij xal SSvret dXXi)Xocf 
6firjpa ¥Vfju^ovi koX wfu^s iiraOatuno^ 
S>v Toi^ diroy6tfovs *0firjpl8as X^ovaiP. 
The etymological part of this account 
is, of course, nont>ense. Snidas men- 
tions nap$4viott another of those Chinn 
Homerids. 

* *' £s ist unmoglich die poetischen 
Vorhaltnisse der Chier Homeriden zum 
I)ersonlichen Homer, und zu seinen 
Dichtungen irgend zu hestiramen." — 
OriechMte Lkteraiar, vol. i. p. 229. 
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the native country of Houier, and the chief scene of his 
minstrel wanderings, neither his name nor liis jioems weiv 
forgotten ; on the contrary, that there was a society of 
pereons at Chios, whether connected with the poet by Wood, 
or belonging merely to a sort of poetical guild, meeting 
under the headship of Homer, as the Goethe Society iu 
Germany do(^s under that of Goethe, but in either case 
a fellowship of Cliiotes, cultivating the Muses, and actively 
concenied for the honour of Homer and the integrity of 
liis writings, as our Shakspeare Society is in England fur 
the honour of our great dramatist That there was a strouj; 
influence here at work for the preservation of the Homeric 
writings, of which the Wolfians, in their high-handed way, 
take no account, seems to me evident. But we must uot 
deceive ourselves by imagining that any such clannish or 
corporate association could altogether prevent the various 
corrujiting influences to which popular poems, in an uncriti- 
cal, unlettered, and unsuspecting age, were peculiarly expostnl 
The rights of individual authorship were then little known, 
and loosely guarded ; and the reciters of the separate cantoj^ 
of the Iliad, having for their main object the entertainment 
of their immediate audience, would drop what seemed uu 
suitable to the occasion, or add what served their purpose, 
with as little conscience as a stage- manager feels when ho 
adai)ts a play for representation. Any loss of original 
Homeric matter suflTered in this way would easily be repaired 
by the presence of the dropt passage in other copies ; but the 
additions made by the wandering reciter might readily re- 
main un(|uestioned, and in course of time pass current, as 
part of the original Homeric work. For the plac€ in whos<' 
honour the interpolated vci-ses were made would immediately 
acquire a direct interest in stamjdng them as genuine ; and. 
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if it was a populous and an influential city, the capital of a 
large district, a number of copies would quickly get into cir- 
culation, in which the grateful addition appeared. And as 
there is not the slightest probability that there was in those 
earliest ages any standard edition to which all others could 
be referred, the spurious paragraph would walk at large 
without the possibility of detection, the more so that the 
style of Homer was a style to which every minstrel was pro- 
fessionally trained, and could use without the necessity of 
any conscious adaptation. There would be, therefore, no 
danger of an interpolation being detected by any of those 
tests which were employed so triumphantly by Bentley in 
his anatomy of the Epistles of Phalaris, and by Malone in his 
celebrated exposure of the Shakspeare forgeries. All evi 
dence of interpolation in the Homeric poems, whether exter- 
nal or internal, must, from the very nature of the case, in 
the fii-st two hundred yeara at least, be wanting. Interpo- 
lations, therefore, it must be presumed, did unquestionably 
exist to some considerable extent in the Homeric rhapsodies 
collected for Athenian use by Pisistratus. And in all such 
cases of unsifted literary material, we may feel assured the 
detenninating element will be found in that reverence for 
authority, and respect for what stands written, which is 
natural to men, and by virtue of which whatsoever passag(is 
in a great national writer cannot certainly be proved to be 
false, will popularly be held to be true. 

The next step in the authentication of our present Homeric 
text is indicated by the name of Pisistratus. What was the 
nature of his work in reference to the text of the i)oet, and 
what were the conditions of the new phase of tradition into 
which it now entered ? A single sentence will answer this 
([uestion. Of the Homeric operations of Pisistratus we know 
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nothing beyond what was stated in a previous part of tht^^ 
discussions.' lie collected the scattered rhapsodies, and with 
the aid of some of the tfuXoXoyoiy or literary men of his day, 
aimnged them in their natural order, and, to use modem lan- 
^ua<;e, i)ublished the whole as aii edition. How admirably h*- 
jwrfonned this task the present order amply witnesses, an 
order which, during a course of more than two thousand year?, 
the judgment of the wise, the opinion of the people, and the 
objections of the learned have equally tended to confirm. 
The unity which has l»een able so triumphantly to main 
tain its ground, is justly ascribed to the constructive geniui« 
of the original poet rather than to the skilful combination of 
careful editoiu This unity the assessors of Pisistratus had 
diligence enough to recover, and sense enough to discem. 
Beyond this there is no reason to suppose that they either 
did or wen* in a condition to do anything for the text of 
the ])oet. The Greeks of the sixth century before Christ were 
no more i)i'epared to put forth a critical recension of the text 
of Homer, than St. Paul was to do the work of Origen, or 
Luther to anticipate Tischendorf. Language is one of the 
latest of all the pnxlucts of human reason to occupy the 
thoughtful attention of human reasoners ; and the science of 
testing and interpreting written records cannot come into 
existence till these records have accumidated into imposing 
masses, and more attractive and pleasing fields of intellectual 
exercise have been exhausted. Nearly two centuries after the 
time of Pisistratus, when the rich intellect of Greece was still 
blossoming out in new forms of literary eflflorescence, we find 
oidy the faintest traces of a systematic study of language — 
not even the germs of a great critical school. The sophists, 
of coui-se, as they wei-e called, or professor^ of knowledge in 

' >Supra, pp. 199, 216. 
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general, and of the art of public speaking in particular, did 
not omit to employ their shai^p wits sometimes on the won- 
derful tool they were constantly using. The etymological 
studies of Prodicus of Ceos, the author of the beautiful 
apologue of the choice of Hercules, often appear in thci 
dialogues of Plato. Protagoras of Abdera, another familiar 
character on the same dialectic stage, wrote a work on 
opOoerreia, and first distinguished genders in nouns. Demo 
critus, the atomist, wrote a treatise irepl 'Ofiripov yXxocc&v ; 
and a saying of Antisthenes the Cynic is quoted, to the effect 
that the study of words is the great postulate of all higher 
culture. Nay, the great architect of all reasoned imaginations, 
Plato himself, wrote a separate treatise on the origin and sig- 
nificance of words, which even now rewards the study of 
the philosophic philologer. But all these random casts, so to 
speak, only prove that there was no regular critical science 
in those days ; that a revision of the text of Homer on any 
scientific principle was not yet possible. Had such a work 
been possible for any Greek, in the strictly Athenian period 
of Hellenic literature, Aristotle was the man, who, with a 
few sti-ong and firm lines, would have sketched the first 
principles of the new science. But he has not done so. He 
laid the foundation-stone of natural science, of logic, of 
metaphysics, and of rhetoric ; but of the critical handling of 
written documents he says not a word. Tlie science of 
which his encyclopaedic intellect knew not even the rudi- 
ments, it were ridiculous to suppose that Pisistratus had 
mastered. The utmost we can presume of his Homeric text 
is that it was honestly formed from a comparison of the 
best documents that happened to come into his hands, and 
that, through the literary influence of Athens, his recension, 
if we may so abuse the word, became the vulgate, or most 
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generally n^cogiiised text of Ilomer, for the whole Hellenit: 
world.* But a vulgate text, as the history of scholarship 
largely proves, is always more or less the growi;h of circum 
stances and the pix)duct of chance; and whatsoever is so 
produced can never stand the test of exact science Tlie 
Homer of Pisistratus might be good enough for all ordinary- 
purposes, but, put together as it was, could not fail to reveal 
serious flaws, so soon as the same severe and subtle Greek 
intellect, which had already been exercised on the fomis of 
thought and the frames of organic life, should be applied to 
the scrutiny and the appraisal of booka This took place 
about a century afterwards, under the dynasty of the l^ole- 
mies, in Alexandria. In that city, accordingly, the first strictly 
critical edition of the text of Homer was published. Let u.s 
now direct attention to the men by whose agency this work 
was perfonned, and the principles on which they proc^nled. 
The Ptolemies, from the first birth of their dynasty under 
the son of Lagus, were a race of sovereigns peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by that love of letters and passion for all wisdom, 
80 characteristic of the Greeks. Philadelphus, the second of 
the family, succeeded to the throne in the year 283 RC, and 
distinguished himself by the establishment of that giiand 
literary and scientific society, the Museum,* which has sensed 
as a model, or at least stood forward as a harbinger, to so 



* TliiB itU'ft, that the recension of 
Pisistratuu bt^came the vulgate text of 
the p()et, Fcoma to me to arisM* neces 
sarily from the poBition of PisiBtratitB 
as the head of the intellectual metro- 



names on such A point coold be 
adduced. 

* It is doubtful, however, if Ptolemy 
deserves aU the credit of eBtabli^ihin^; 
this famous institution, Plutarch (Adv. 



polis of Greece. Positive testimony . Epieur. 1095 d, IIroXe/i4uov 6 irpur^t 
for the fact I fear there is none. One- I <rvpayayCiw rh Mov<rc(or) being vague 
fenhahn (Oeschichte Ciatsich* PhiloL j enough, and the passage in AtbensBiis, 
1843, vol. i. p. 271) gives it, an the v. 203 e, being perfectly consistent 
theory of Ritschl and Diintzer, than i with the previous existence of the in- 
whom certainly no more weighty \ stitution. 
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many famous institutions of a similar kind in modem times. 
In his book on Egypt, which contains a detailed description 
of Alexandiia, Strabo thus mentions the museum : — " Of 
the palace the museum is a part, containing public walks, an 
open portico, saloon, or summer-house, called e^eBpa, and a 
large hall, in which the scholars and literary men, members 
of the society {avSpe^ <f>i\6\oyoi), dine together. To the 
nmseum belong common funds, and the head of the estab- 
lishment, appointed by the monarch, is a priest." This 
description, short as it is, brings graphically before us an 
ancient adumbration of some of the principal features of the 
English universities, a resemblance which has been often 
noticed.^ The avvra^i^, or salary, which the learned men 
belonging to the society received (Athen. xi. 1.), reminds the 
meagre scholars of other countries not over pleasantly of the 
fat stalls in which the beneficiaries of the great English aca- 
demical institutions are publicly fed. By the efficient aid 
of these enlightened Egyptian dynasts, men of such encyclo- 
paedic grasp as Eratosthenes were enabled to pursue those 
severe studies, of which exact science is even now reaping 
the fruits. But what we have to do with here is, that avBpe^ 
if>iKo\oyov, or men occupied with literary research, are spe- 
cially named as among the salaried members of the society ; 
and among these il>iKo\ojoi^ were some of the very men, the 



* See particularly the very interest 
ing, instructive, nnd learned work of 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, entitled. The His- 
torical Conception of the University, 
with special reference to Oxforcf. 
London, 1857; p. 121. 

^ The somewhat nariow range oF 
minutely accurate verbal and metrical 
study, sanctioned by the examples of 
Dentlcy and Porson, has perhaps con- 



tribnted to give to the word philolof/y, 
in this country, a limited meaning, 
which it does not possess in Germany, 
and certainly never could have pos- 
sessed in Alexandria. The nice ana- 
tomy of mere woids and verbal forms 
was only a very small part of what the 
Greeks understood under the very 
broad term ^iXoXcyla. See, for its 
original untechnical use, Plato, Theff- 
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fathers of a long train of accom{>lished scholars, first in Alex 
anilria, and afterwards in Perpjamus and Home, to whose eru 
dite sedulousness we owe our present exceUent texts tf 
Homer and other CJreek classics. Philetas of Cos, and others, 
distinguished Imth as original writers and sagacious critic-., 
lielonged to this body ; but for our present purpose the only 
names necessary to be particularized are Zenodotus ami 
Aristarehus.' 

Zenodotus, the first of these eminent critics, was bom at 
Ephesus. He studied Greek literature and criticism under 
Philetas, who flourished in the time of the first Ptolemy, and 
acted as tutor to Ptolemy II., to whose children Zemxlotus 
aflemards performed the same duty. He acted as henA 
librarian to the museum in Alexandria under Philadelphu,-? . 
and devoted his life to literaiy exeititm, principally as a 
critic and ex|>ounderof the Greek classics ; what the ancients 
called ypafifiariKo^;. Tliese few facts, which are all that i< 
known of him, fix the j^eriod of his literarj' actiWty from 
290 to 240 B.C." His great achievement as a scholar was 
the n»cension of the text of Homer ; hence he is celebrate^l 
as Trpa)T09 *0/xiJpoi; SiopOefjij^i, "the first emendator of the 
Homeric text," standing thus pretty much in the same relation 
to the Greek Bible that Griesbach does to the text of our 
New Testament This recension appears to have beeu under- 



tft. 140 A ; and for Iftt«*r URage, Justin 
Martyr, Dial cvm Tryph* 3, and 
(ira>renliulin, (htch der Classichen 
Philologies vol i. p. 72. 

* On the MuHcnm I have studied 
ciirefully the excellent work of Par- 
thcy (Herlin, 183H). To this may be 
added lioinhardy, Or, Lilt. i. p. 3G9. 
Willi theae two writers 1 entirely agree 
that tlierc \n no need of supposing any 
formnl conipidsory teaching nt the 



Alexandrian school as in our univrr- 
sities. The formation of a achool ly 
vohirtary social influence lay in the 
nature of the Greek mind, and in their 
traditions from Pythagoras downwartlt:. 
* Almrwt the only uuthcritj here is 
Suidas. in voce. All the points alluded 
to in the text are learnedly discaast-d 
in the very exact and judicions work 
of iHintzer, De Zenadaii Stndii» 
Homer ids i 1848. 
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taken by the learned librarian at the suggestion, or rather 
the injunction of Ptolemy. So at least an interesting scho- 
lium on Plautus, recently brought to light by the industry 
of the Germans, distinctly bears: — "Alexander ^tolus et 
Lycophron Chalcidensis et Zenodotus Ephesius impulsu regis 
Ptolemcei Philadelphi cognomento, OrceccB artis poeticas libros 
in unum collegeruni et in ordinem redegerunt, Alexander* 
tragoedias, Lycophron comoedias, Zenodottis vero Homeri poe- 
7)iata et reliquorum inlustrium poetarum."^ The second of 
the two great Homeric critics, who has in popular celebrity 
altogether eclipsed the fame of his predecessor, was Aris- 
tarchus. He was a Samothracian by birth ; studied under 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, the same who gave fixation 
to the floating tones of Greek speech by the accentual 
marks now used in Greek books, and one of the librarians 
of the museum ; and by the influence of this scholar seems 
to have been introduced to Ptolemy Philometor. He 
superintended the education of that monarch's successor, 
Physcon, and succeeded in inoculating that bloated paunchy 
tyrant, half swine half tiger, with a certain love of letters, 
such as might at least serve to recreate him when he was 
exhausted with acts of cruelty and debauchery. These 
facts, as well as the dates given by Suidas and other autho- 
rities, place the great Alexandrian critic about the middle 
of the second century B.C., at the unhappy epoch w^hen 
Greece, the mother of wisdom, was being crushed beneath 
the iron march of Eoman polity. Aristarchus devoted a 
long life sedulously to critical studies, and is said to have 
written eight himdred volumes of commentaries alone. Like 



' Welcker, Epic Cycle, vol. i. p. 8 ; 
Diintser, Zenod. p. 31. The minute 
diRcuBsions aa to the interpretation of 
VOL. I. 



the last clause of this sentence do not 
concern ns here. 
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our own Bentley, being made of very tougli materials, he 
survived his eightieth year, and died at Cj-prus of dropsy, or, 
as some say, voluntary starvation. He left two sons, one of 
whom bore his own name, but they inherited no part of their 
fathers intellectual vigour, being rather weak-minded, and 
almost silly ; Nature, as it would appear, having exhaustel 
lier energy in the cerebral labours of the sire, and having 
no sap to spare for the healthy production of a second 
generation.' 

The important question now remains, What were the prin 
ciples which guided these great scholars in their recension of 
the Homeric text, and what security have we, who live at 
the distance of more than two thousand years from these 
critical operations, that we stand on the firm rock of a scien- 
tifically sifted tradition, and not on the shifting sands of 
ingenious but arbitrary emendation ? In attempting to give 
a satisfactory reply to this question, besides the special 
matter which the scholia present, we must bear in mind 
the following general considerations. In the first place, 
the Venetian scholia do not contain any direct report hy 
Zenodotus and Aristarchus themselves of the principles on 
which their recension proceeded ; such a report as we have at 
full length from a Wetstein, a Griesbach, a Lachmani], an 
Arnold, or other modem editor who does his work thoroughly. 
We have only such notes of their commentaries as it suited 
the genius of the Byzantine grammarians to give. With 
regard to the individual points of Alexandrian criticism 
which they do transmit, there is no room for doubt as to the 
accuracy of their tradition ; but that they state the whole case 
fairly and fully, either for Zenodotus or Aristarchus, we can 
in nowise assert. The contrary rather seems certain. But, 

* Stiidan, Aristarchug ; Atlien. ii. 71 n ; and Clinton, vol. iii. pp. 93, 530. 
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in the next place, we must feel fully convinced that we have, 
in the Alexandrian grammarians and critics, a very diiferent 
class of men from those literary coadjutors of Pisistratus, to 
whom we have so often had occasion to allude. With the 
Ptolemies we are certainly arrived at an age when criticism 
had become a science, and was systematically practised by 
men who spent their lives in those studies which necessarily 
train the sense to a discernment of what is genuine and 
what is spurious in written documents. Again, we must 
consider that we have not to do here, as has so often hap- 
pened in the history of modem scholarship, with the mere 
voluntary industry of individual scholars, making the most 
they could of the imperfect materials at their disposal Tlie 
libraries at Alexandria, like the Glyptothek at Munich, were 
public institutions, cherished with all the predilection that 
belonged to the Greek pride in books and the personal taste 
of the Egyptian monarchs ; and we may depend upon it, that 
in an Alexandrian recension of the great epic poet, we possess 
a work elaborated from as rich stores as those which the 
kings of Prussia at the present day put into the hands of 
their illustrious scholars, when they wish them to produce a 
work worthy of the ambitious young kingdom which they 
represent^ Further, with regard to the general critical 
tendencies of the Alexandrian critics in dealing with the 
Homeric text, we can have no doubt tliat the reverence paid 
to the Homeric poems, as to a sort of Greek poetical Bible 
and encyclopaedia, would act as a sufficient check in pre- 
venting them from practising any of those wholesale excisions 
which the modern " heroic school" of criticism in Germany 



* On the Alexandrian Library see 
I'arthey, p. 76; and for the zeal of 
Ptolemy in collecting books, see the 



passage from Galen in Diintzer, Zeno- 
(lot. Stud. 184S, p. 40. 
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parades so largely. We may feel assured that the main 
tendency of their criticism would be conservative ; that they 
would use the rich collection of manuscripts which the 
liberality of their patrons put into their hands, with the 
view of conscientiously preserving whatsoever of traditional 
Homeric matter was authenticated by the majority of good 
manuscripts ; while the peculiarities of single editious, espe- 
cially if bearing the taint of local partiahties on their Seu^e, 
would be rejected.^ Nothing, indeed, seems more certain 
than that in our present Homeric text, coming to us as it 
does from the critical workshop of the great Alexandrian 
philologers, we possess all that was worth , retaining in the 
general mass of Homeric currency amongst the Greeka On 
the other hand, the same extraordinary reverence for their 
author, which forbade arbitrary excision, might naturally act 
occasionally in admitting unauthorized but widely adopted 
interpolations. The presumption in favour of some such in 
our present text is therefore not to be doubted. We are 
acting only reasonably when we condemn a passage that, 
though stamped with the authority of the most learned of 
the Alexandrians, seems, in the connexion where it occurs, 
either cumbrous or incongruous. Confident that we possess a 
complete and a sound text, on the whole, we can aflford to 
look with indifiference on the excision of a few lines, which 
haug so loosely that they can be cut off without injur}'. 
We shall not, I hope, desire to act so fondly with regard to 
old texts, as landed proprietors sometimes do with regard to 
old trees — refuse to cut them down, even when their absence 
would much improve the view. 

But though men in the position of Zenodotus and Aris* 

* The position of the AlcxAndrians is well stated bj Lehra, ArUtardkus. 
p 365. 
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tarchus, dealing with such an author as Homer, were, like 
our own theologians, much more likely to preserve what was 
spurious than to eject what was genuine, we must, on the 
other hand, not do them the injustice to suppose that they 
were ignorant of the character of the wandering minstrels 
and rhapsodists through whose hands the text of Homer had 
so long circulated. They knew that the temptations to 
interpolation, which the exercise of their profession threw in 
the way of these men, were too great to be always withstood, 
and in this way it might happen that even a majority of 
manuscripts, or possibly all the existing texts, might in some 
cases exhibit a reading which the eye of the practised critic 
would on various grounds feel warranted to reject. In these 
circumstances, they showed no disinclination to throw out cer- 
tain universally received readings solely on internal grounds ; 
and would sometimes go so far as to substitute, by conjecture, 
a reading of their own. This was no doubt a very perilous 
proceeding ; and, if unchecked, might have issued in some 
such ingenious deformations of the ancient poetic texts as 
the Burgesses and Wakefields, and even the mighty Bent- 
leys and Hermanns of modern times, have not been slow to 
bring to market. But against this evil there was not want- 
ing, in ancient times, at Alexandria, the antidote which, in 
our own days, has proved so pow^erful at Cambridge and 
Leipzig. The keen watcli of rival critics, and the sound 
conservative instinct of tlie great mass of intelligent readers, 
had always the pruning-knife ready to lop the rampant 
superfluity of an emendatory dictator. The new reading 
of the master in word-minting amused a few idle and 
curious scholars for a day; but the public consulted the 
interest of the author no less than their own convenience, 
when they preferred a good reading, guaranteed by the con- 
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senting tradition of centuries, to one seemingly better, the 
invention of yesterday. 

Let us now cast a glance into the detail of the Alexan- 
drian criticism, as it appears in the scholia. And first, let 
us take Zenodotus. This critic, in reference to our judgment 
of his merits, stands at a double disadvantage, on the one 
hand as having been the first to break ground in a yet un- 
tried country, and again, in having had his errors, rather than 
his excellences, brought forward by the men that came after 
hiia It is not in the nature of things that a second great 
critic, when reviewing the work of his predecessor, should 
not dwell on his vices, and to the vulgar mind unwittingly 
throw his virtues into the shade. The Byzantine gramma- 
rians record the readings of Zenodotus principally to show 
how Aristarchus overruled them. On this account we 
should judge him with great lenity. For doubtless some of 
his notions apinmr to our taste sufl&ciently jejune, and his 
occasional audacity in excision and emendation appeal^ 
e(iualled only by what modern times witnessed of Bentley, 
not in his best, but in his worst essays.^ At other times 

judicio, sjppiBsime rero atque ipsi 
Aristarcho probato, ease usniii. Deni- 
que, qnod non negligendum videtur, 
Zenodotas siepe geouinam acriptur&iu 
retinQit postea ab Aristarcbo aliiBqne 
mutatam. Soasigitur stet Zenodoto 
honog, Bed noo ita, at Aristarcbiun 
veriora plurimis locis, quibna a Zeno- 
doto rccessit, docuisse negemus, quam- 
qDam nonnunquam criticum Ephesiam 
rcctiiiB judicafi»e coiitendimiu. Quod 
inchofiverat ZenodotuR, Arifttarcbns 
feliciflBime perfecit, qaaniuin ilia ictas 
ct bumana natura imbecilHtABqtie per- 
ficere potorant. Nos bodie de niulti^ 
rebus rectins judicamus, neque dis- 
Rimulandum est, si nobis ad eoadeni, e 



* Duritzer's judgment of Zenodotus 
(p. 4\i,) may be set down bore: — 
" QundKi omnia recte perpendimus, 
videmus Zcnodotum de nova Homeri 
recensione adomanda optime meritum 
cRsc*, quum e libroruro auctoritate plu- 
rima emendaverit, in formis gramma- 
ticis eum nibil fere sibi perniisisse 
muUaque Anstarcbo corrigenda reli- 
ef uisse, plura sine idonea causa in uhu 
syntactico mutasae, sum ma vero auda* 
cissimnque cmendandi liccntia in lis 
vcrsibua teniere versatum esse, io 
quibus ob ipsam sententiam bsesit, in 
vcruibus dcnique ejiciendis aut obelo 
notandis eum vix uno altcrove loco 
coilicnm auctoritate, sed suo tan turn 
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a sti-oiig i-eligious feeling towards Homer, as the Greek 
theological authority, led to an excision equally wrong 
in principle, though springing out of the most amiable of 
motives. Homer did not say so and so concerning the gods, 
because such an inspired theologer could not have said it. 
This is the canon of criticism, by help of which the learned 
Ephesian leaps over the offence presented by the strangt 
narrative about the binding of Jove, which we had pre- 
viously occasion to note.^ He roundly sets his a^criyo-t?, 
or mark of rejection, on all the verses (396-406) containing 
this scandal, which we, from our point of view, explain much 
more naturally, by saying that Homer simply adopted that 
fragment of an old Pelasgic theology, without troubling him- 
self curiously about its orthodoxy. The piety of Zenodotus 
is also characteristically conspicuous in his treatment of 
Agamemnon's speech in Book ii. Ill, where he cuts off the 
exordium beginning with 

down to ver. 118, evidently because no pious man ought to 
use such language against the supreme Father ! It is need- 
less to expose seriously the unscientific character of this 
procedure. Only imagine a modern professor of Biblical 
Criticism exsecting whole verses from the Psalms of David 
because they contain imprecations against his enemies, 
uttered in a tone which would not become a modem Chris- 
tian ! The theology of Zenodotus was considerably advanced 



qaibos Zenodotus et Aristarchns hau- 
serunt, accedere fontes liceret, de 
geimina Homeri forma eubtilius ac- 
curatiatque restituenda non desper- 
andura fore." And in his chapter 
(viii.) De Versihus Immutalisj he 
conciades, " Omnibus his viginti quin- 



que, qnos vidimus, versibus summam 
Zenodoti licentiam et temeritatem 
accnsavimus ; uno loco (t, 664) vestigia 
servavit genuinas scripturae ab Aris* 
tarcho oblitterata." 

' Supra, p. 20. 
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beyond that of Homer and Hesiod ; but the ill^timacy of 
such criticism is lx»st proved by the fact, that in order Ut 
remove the theological offences of the old Ionic minstrel, that 
stank so strongly in the nostrils of Plato and other philoso- 
phera, we should have not only to erase some half-dozen of 
undignified colloquies, but to eject whole books, and disregar*! 
the construction that binds whole books together. But the 
ffistlietical grounds are even more frequent than the theolo- 
gical, on which Zenodotus either appends his spurious mark 
to a genuine Homeric verse, or altogether deletes it, — oiSe 
ypd^i, as the phrase frequently occurs. One of his most 
common notes to a passage, though by no means peculiar to 
him, is ovK op6S^ Kelrai — the verse is not in the right place, 
and would be more suitable elsewhere, as in the two lines 
XI. 13, 14, which he thinks are more properiy placed at il 
45, where they also occur. Tliis may sometimes be a good 
ai-gument ; but in Homer, who has his favourite common- 
places, such rci)etitions are never suspicious in tliemselves, 
and in the present connexion, after the successful mid- 
night raid of Ulysses and Diomede, these two verses seem 
peculiarly appropriate But the favourite wonl which Zeno- 
dotus uses to condemn a line or a phrase is dirpeire^, inde- 
coi'ous or unbccoiniiig. The Alexandrian critic seems to have 
been affected by some passages, pretty much as Pope wa.s 
when he translated the plain-speaking old minstrel into the 
refined court poet, with such accomplishment of studied 
phrase. But Zenodotus was even more sensitive than Pope. 
The passage (i. 225-234) containing thfe opprobrious outburst 
of the wrath of Achilles, was marked as spurious, scarcely 
for a better reason than because Achilles, as the model of a 
(Ireek gentleman, could not be conceived to have used such 
language before a Jove-bred, sceptre-bearing king. Some- 
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times hia objection proceeds from an over-minute and pain- 
ful binding down of the poet to the mere fact of the moment, 
as in II. 488-492 ; * but a poet's thought wanders with a wider 
r^nge than a critic's, and is not to be tied down jealously 
to the literal present moment described. To the epithet 
aptaro^ in II. 580, applied to Agamemnon, he objects that 
this is not true, as the best of the Greeks was Ajax, not 
Agamemnon. This objection shows a misplaced desire, very 
common, I fear, with critics, both ancient and modern, to 
make a poet curiously consistent with himself in trifles 
which never enter into a sensible bard's head. Finally, in his 
d0€T7f<n^ of II. 220-224, and similar passages, it is extremely 
difficult to realize the grounds of his objection, except on the 
supposition that he wished to make the style of Homer as 
bare as that of Aristotle, and so cut out everything that 
logical connexion did not strictly require; and when he 
draws his stylus through verses 231-234 of the same book, 
we feel inclined to ask whether the grave critic is not at 
bottom a dry pedant, thinking of frigid proprieties, when the 
poet is indulging in as much of the quiet humorous tone 
as the dignity of the epic may allow. But it is an old 
misfortune of fervid bards to be commented on by critical 
gentlemen of a cold temperament ; and thus an extremely 
rational -looking piece of emendation has only proved that 
the sharp-eyed judge of books, with all his perspicacity, did 
not understand the difference between poetry and prosa 

Let us now give a taste of Aristarchus. This distinguished 
philologer acquired by his talents and judgment such an 
authority among the ancients, that one of the Byzantine 
grammarians is not ashamed to declare that "one should 

^ Diintzer, p. 162. The objection, I wSXefios at that time. How like a 
of course, waa, that there was no | lawyer ! 
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follow Aristarchus rather than an inferior critic, even when 
the latter seems to be in the right"* And in modem time>, 
since the great impulse given to the study of Alexandrian 
l)hilology by the happy excavations of Villoison and the 
genial audacity of Wolf, he has been fortunate enough to 
have had his merits specially set forth by one of the most 
masculine of living German scholars, in a masterly treatise, 
which must henceforth hold a distinguished place in every 
well api)ointed Homeric library.* As exhibited in this work, 
the Samuthracian is cl<*arly seen standing out in the same 
relation to critical science that Aristotle does to natural his- 
tory, and Kei)ler to scientific astronomy. Tlie first virtue of 
an inteq)reter of ancient records is the facidty of going out 
of himself and his own immediate environment, and identify- 
ing himself with the author and age whom he may be hand 
ling. This identification consists mainly in two things : in 
an intimate familiarity with the peculiar style and idiom 
used by the author, and in an exact knowledge of the circle 
of facts and ideas within which he moved. That Aristarchus 
was admirable in both thes? resj>ects has been amply i)rove<i 
by Lehra, Many peculiarities of the Homeric usage of Greek 
words, now the common pro|>erty of every school dictionar}*, 
- as in the familiar instances of fiaXKu), «&, yeywiw,— are 
mentioned by the scholiasts as having been first pointed out 
by him;' and along with this acknowledgment they gene- 
rally give the remark, ravra tjyvoirfae ZtfvoBoTo^, Zcnodotns 
vHis ignorant of thU. It was he who affixed the mark of 
spuriousness to the three last verses in the speech of Hector 



* MaXXor irfurWor 'Apurrdpx*fiV '^^ 
'Kpfiawwiq. cZ xal Socct dXi^tfciViy (jScAo^ . 
IVfi. 11. IV. 2H5). And again : r^ 
'Apurrdpx^ irci^^^ic^a, wf wdmt dpl^rt^ 
ypnfi/ULTiKf} (iSehol. Ven. 11. ii. 316). 



* De Arittarrki StudiU Ilomeri- 
cin, Scripsit K. Lehre. Regimont. 
1823. 

* A long Hit of these words is given 
by liehre, p. S4. 
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(viiL 160), because they contained the word Saifuov, which 
with Homer always signifies simply a god, and is never used 
in the sense of fate or death, as by the poets of a later age.^ 
His opinions on Homeric religion, geography, mythology, etc., 
show a similar nice discrimination in distinguishing between 
the Homeric world of ideas, and that of the veo>repoi or 
modems of his day. Of this there is a remarkable instance 
in his simple common-sense view of the fiovXii Aw, or 
" counsel of Jove," in the fifth verse of the first book.^ His 
sobriety and sound judgment appear particularly in the views 
which, in common with Eratosthenes, he held as to the 
geography of the Odyssey, a field of imaginative expatiation 
which has always been particularly dear to that large class of 
learned speciilators who deem that they can see through 
mists, bind the shifting clouds, and tread the pathless air in 
security.* Guided by the same healthy instinct, he opposed 



^ These verses have accordingly 
been expunged by Bekker, who is fond 
of giving effect to the decisions of the 
Alexandrians as against our present 
vulgate. , 

' See the Scholium, and Lehrs, 
p. 191. 

' " Piirro hsec fuit communis floren- 
tis GrsBcise opinio, poetas doccre; jam 
turn, ut mihi videtur ultra id quod 
verum est egressa. Attamen hi de 
bonis moribus et exemplis virtatis 
cogitabant. Quae res a parte doctonim 
Alexandrinorum dnpliciter deflexa est, 
cum primum illam puetarum doctrinam 
a moribus ad variani eruditionem trans- 
ferreiit ; deinde dicebant optimum 
quemquc poetam id agere atque hoc 
boni poetsB consilium esse ut quam 
plurima doceret. Sed fuerunt alii ele- 
gantioris judicii, qui defendebant poetie 
officiiim non esHe (ut vocabula ab illis 



sumam) — SiSatf-jraXJov sed yj/vxcLy^iav. 
Horum princeps Eratosthenes (Strab. 
I. p. 6, p. 25). Ab altera parte alios 
secutuB stat Strabo Eratosthenem im- 
puguans. Ab hac opinione profectus 
pleraque ad eruditions aetatis scien- 
tiam interpretando accommodat. Sic 
dpKTOP explicat dptcrucbp ki^kXop^ ne 
hunc ignorasse videatur poeta, d^l/Sfi^oop 
'Qxeaybp de maris a£9uxu et recessu 
(p. 3, 4). Item geographica. Nosse 
Bosporum Cimmerium, Istrum, ores 
Hispaniie (p. 6). Huic opinioni 
primus omni vi obstiterat Eratosthenes, 
qui poetam non doctrinam sed volup- 
tatem audientium qussivisse defendit 
vjusque eruditionem mediocrem esse. 
Homerum tantummodo in Gnecia 
bene versatnm esse, reliquaruni vero 
regionum summam esse inscientiam, 
ne ^gyptum quidem vel Libyam cog- 
nitam habere. Hoc vero tantum abesse 
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the allegorical interpretation of the poet, of which the wide 
license was noted in the previous discourse. He had the 
first great virtue of a judicial mind, evXdfieui, caution, and 
wisely refrained from changing the text merely because he 
could propose a reading which might appear more appro- 
priate.^ It is proved, particularly by Lehrs, that even in 
the minutest points of the doctrine of accentuation, to 
which, like Porson, he paid great attention, he was free 
from the very common error of grammarians, the overriding 
of tradition and custom by some favourite dogmatic principle 
He had that sacred respect for usage in such matters which 
I'eiidered him a safe guide in a region where he who will 
not sometimes follow an unreasonable fashion is sure to go 
wrong. He preferred following a convenient analogy (<rw- 
€Khpofir\), though somewhat loose, as popular analogies often 
are, to pushing a correct principle to the extreme verge of 
consistency.* 

Whosoever considers these points thoroughly, will not fail 
to perceive that the Roman and Byzantine grammarians had 
very substantial reasons for the respect with which they 
always quoted the critical dicta of Aristarchus ; and if a 
recent English scholar allowed himself to call the Alexan- 
drian grammarians " a set of men who were born to obscure 



ut poetae vitio vertendiim sit, iit ipse 
poeta nihil niii auditoruni delecta- 
iionem quaerens etiam de mdustria 
insalan et terras reiuotas et miras remo- 
torum populonim consuetudines finxe- 
rit. Qunre si qois Circen, Cjclopem 
et alios dicere velit ubi fueriut, eom 
vaoam operam consiimere. Immo 
etiamsi statuendum sit Ulixen circa 
Sicilinm errasse, taineD HoiDerum 
mtionibns quae poetam decent dnctum 
hiec in hingius reiuovere debuisse et 



removisse, ne memorabilia oimis io 
propinqiio accidereni. Hac Tia pro- 
gressus est Aristarchus, hac ^ia secta- 
tor ejus Apollodoms.'' — /^dkra, pp. 
252, 263. 

^ In IX. 222, for i^ #por Irro, he 
proposed to read &^ hrdffnwro^ but, as 
the scholiast adds, inrh rtptrr^ €i\a' 
fielat «J3^r fJutri$yiK€p^ frvm kit remark- 
able cowtioutness he aUowed the vulgaU 
to stand, 

* liohrs, p. 267. 
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the ancient Greek language rather than to illustrate it,"^ we 
must remember that Elmsley, like many English scholars, 
preferred accuracy in a narrow sphere to comprehensiveness 
in a large one, and willingly remained without many ideas 
which he might have learned from those Germans, whom 
Porson, mighty in metrical minutiae, was too forward to 
despise. On the whole, we have the best reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the character of the hands into 
which Homer fell, when he was tried and purified, and 
stamped and packed up for his long journey of two thou- 
sand years, from the foundation of the Alexandrian Museum 
to the revival of that scholarship, at once exact and com- 
prehensive, of which Wolf and Lobeck, Boeckh and Bekker, 
are the representatives; and in doubtful cases, where we 
have no means of judging for ourselves, we need not be 
ashamed of deferring to the mere authority of the prince 
of ancient critics. At the same time, we shall be in no 
danger of forgetting that Aristarchus also was a man, 
and, in addition to the common weaknesses of our frail 
mortality, was exposed to some special causes of misappre- 
hension in interpreting Homer, arising out of his position 
as a Greek. The principal source of these errors of judg- 
ment is to be recognised in that transcendental respect for 
Homer's genius as the great national teacher, which made his 
works to the Greeks, not their garden of delight only, but 
their temple of worship. Hence the principle of aTrpeTre?, 
already noticed as leading Zenodotus so far astray. From a 
principle arising out of feelings so deeply-rooted in every 
well- constituted Greek mind, we are not to expect that even 
Aristarchus should have been altogether free ; and in parti- 
cular, it has been noted by Lehrs, that the peculiar simpli- 

» Watson's Life of Porton, p. 231. 
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city of Homer's style and diction was as little understood 
by the Samothracian and the ancients generally, as by many 
an erudite modem critic, and distinguished English trans- 
lator.^ So difl&cult a matter is it for the full-grown man to 
understand the less complete but more healthy nature of the 
boy who was his father. 

The principles, whether of external authority or of inter- 
nal evidence, by which the genuineness of any individual 
text in our vulgate Homer is to be determined, will be best 
evolved in their application to each disputed line in its place. 
There is a tact in these matters, similar to the wise balance, 
characteristic of a judicial mind, which will not be antici- 
pated by any systematic dictation of general canons, and 
which can be acquired only by dealing cautiously and cir- 
cumspectly with individual cases as they occur. Only three 
preliminary warnings by way of postulate may be laid down, 
the neglect of which, even in critics of the highest mark, has 
produced that uncomfoiiable feeling of looseness and insta- 
bility which is apt to be generated in a man of sober mind, 
when he has to deal with some of the most recent exhibitions 
of philological skill in the book world. In the first place, 
we are to fling gallantly aside the old superstition that there 
is any peculiar virtue in the vulgate, merely because it is a 
vulgate. It is better, no doubt, as such, than any mere con- 
jecture, however ingenious, flung out without necessity by a 
random critic ; but against a text cautiously formed from 



* " Cieteniin qui vel obiter historiam 
intcrpretalionis Hoiuericn tetigit, cog- 
iiitom babct nullam fere aetatem fuisse 
quin magna pars bominDin, doctonim 
ccrto, llnmericonim ninriim simplici- 
idteofTcnderetur; perWolBum demum 
et VoDsium paullatiro bir scntng acni 



coeptus et cum pluribus commnnicatas. 
lUofl ▼ero Alexandrinos et anlae Inzuria 
afflaentes et pbilosopbornm seTeritate 
circnmstrepenteB io multis offendiaM 
mibi consentanenm Tidetor." — Lebrs, 
Ariit, StvfL Horn. p. 355. 
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well sifted manuscripts and well-weighed authorities it is 
absolutely worthless. Errors and interpolations in every 
ancient current text — nay, even in copies of yesterday, as 
every printer's boy knows — are to be presumed ; and in the 
case of an author so fenced round with authority as Homer, 
the process of excision, which public veneration will not 
allow to be wanton, is more likely to mend the text than to 
maim it. But, on the other hand, the eager itch of correc- 
tion is to be avoided as much, or even more watchfully, than 
the timid shrinking from an acknowledged flaw. The true 
critic, like the great general, is neither timid nor rash, but 
cautiously retiring when policy commands retreat, and ad- 
vancing boldly when the moment is favourable to a blow. So 
far as my observation has gone, this just balance of caution 
and adventure is as rare in the field of books as in the field 
of blood ; and especially amongst German scholars I find a 
whole host of critical surgeons who seem to think that legs 
are made principally for the purpose of being cut off, erudite 
men of mail who set out in their exsecting campaigns so 
keen-set for the fmy, that, like Don Quixote, they will fight 
with windmills, or the shadow of their own spear, rather 
than not fight at all. With this school I have nothing in 
common. I admire much the ingenuity of the objections, 
and more sometimes the felicity of their restorations ; but I 
remain quietly by the old text, content to know nothing 
where nothing can be surely known, and not wasting brains 
on conjectures where no conjectures are required. Finally, 
there is one consideration specially applicable to the text of 
Homer, which the Wolfian critics seem altogether to have 
forgotten. Even if it were allowable to exsect violently, 
according to their habit, everything that can possibly be 
spared from the present text — which it certainly is not, the 
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(quality of Horner's style being amplitude, not conciseness 
— we want in the old minstrel that warrant which in other 
authors is generally esteemed necessary to justify the pro- 
cess of exsection. There is no recognisable diflference of 
style between the passages cut out and those which are 
allowed to stand. The Homeric phraseology was, like the 
Homeric poetry, the common projierty of the people to whom 
it belonged, and in a particular manner the property of the 
order of minstrels, who used it not merely as a popular inlieri- 
tance, but as a professional accomplishment Whatever these 
men wove into the tissue of the Homeric verse, they wove with 
the Siime thread, and they did so unconsciously, requiring no 
skill to forge what they knew by long practice, exactly as 
the Roman Popes know the style of the eucyclical commina> 
tions which, from the time of Hildebrand downwards, have 
been in use to be fulminated over their flocks. What suc- 
cessive minstrels or rhapsodists may have interpolated into 
Homer, before the edition of Pisistratus, they did, for the 
most part, in so perfectly Homeric a vein, both as to style 
and matter, that it became impossible for the most cunning 
eye to separate the addition from the original. Neither were 
such interpolations forgeries, in the popular sense of that 
word; not, for instance, like the Shakspearian forgeries of 
the young London scrivener Ireland at the end of the last 
century ; if they were not Homer's, they were at least 
Homeric ; they were plants growing in the same soil, sprung 
from the same seed, fed by the same dews, and blooming in 
the same sunshine. It must happen, therefore, that when a 
modem critic remodels the text of Homer, I do not say in 
the sweeping style of Kochly, but even in the moderate way 
of Bekker, he must generally proceed, not on grounds of 
proof, but on mere suspicion ; and of criticism founded on 
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such principles, a sober man can only say, that if similar 
canons were applied by the judges in our criminal courts to 
decide the fate of the unfortunate persons brought before 
them, many an innocent man would be condemned.^ 



* K<)cbly*8 grand style of exsec- 
tion will be best learned from Iliadis 
Carmina xvi. scholarum in luutn 
(LipsiK, 1861). Bekker's mor« mode- 
rate process (Bonn, 1850) exhibits 
only ten lines cast out from the first 
book, and thirty or more from the 



second ; but amongst these the very 
first is ver. 47 of the first book, exsected 
from the famous description of the de- 
scent of Apollo — a castration not cer- 
tainly of a kind to inspire the reader 
with much faith in the surgical opera- 
tions that are to follow 
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DISSERTATION X. 

ON POETICAL TRANSLATION, AND THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 
OF HOMER, 

Translators and lexicographers are a class of literan- 
workers that are apt to receive small praise and little glory 
in the book world ; but for this want they are amply com 
pensated, both by the rich harvest of improvement which 
their labour brings to themselves, and by its manifest utility 
to the great mass of mankind. Tliey are a sort of road- 
makers and bridge-builders in the great empire of human 
thought ; men use them only as means for attaining an end, 
and, when the journey is over, readily forget by what kindly 
inteiTening hands they wei-e led to the blazing fire, the com- 
fortable bed, and the well- furnished board. But there are 
not wanting instances in which the middleman has attaine<l 
more celebrity, and achieved a wider field of efficiency, than 
the principal whom he represents, as many a mere money- 
changer has become wealthier than the merchant whose 
convenience he serves. The Old Testament Scriptures never 
exercised any influence beyond the narrow limits of Judea, 
till, under the second Ptolemy, they were translated into the 
current literary language of the ancient world ; Luther's 
German Bible has stiiTcd the wells of thought in hundreds 
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of thousands of liearts to whom the original Scriptures, and 
even the Latin translation of the Church, must have re- 
mained for ever inaccessible ; the Gaelic Bible, at the present 
day, is the only standard of classicality in the venerable 
language to which it belongs ; and Pope's Homer, with what- 
ever brilliant defects studded, was at one time almost as 
generally read among the educated classes as the Bible ; and 
if it is less read now, this is owing to a change in the spirit 
of the age, and in the objects that excite public attention, 
not to any change in the verdict which criticism will ever 
pronounce on that work, as at once a piece of most elegant, 
vigorous, and effective English, and a most felicitous trans- 
ference of the old Ionic version of the tale of Troy into the 
most polislied style of English poetry in tlie eighteenth 
century. Translations, we may be assured, do even more 
than railways in bringing to some mutual understanding the 
tribes of men, sundered as they are by barriers of language, 
religion, and polity, much more difficult to pass than the 
highest Alps ; and although a very warm enthusiasm for any 
foreign world of thought is seldom found to exist, except in 
those to whom the native dress of those foreign thoughts has 
become familiar, still translations are the great engines that 
first break down the walls of partition betwixt people and 
people, and enable thousands of intellectual brethren to shake 
hands who never could have seen faces by any other device. 
Of all tasks, except that of driving learning into heads 
not willing to receive it, the work of translation has generally 
been considered the most irksome ; and there is no denying 
that it is beset with very great difficulties. No doubt, the 
tmnslator starts free from much labour which often sorely 
tries the original composer ; he has neither materials to 
gather nor story to invent, nor parts to concatenate. An 
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original work unquestionably demands more genius ; a copy 
in most cases, we may think, requires no genius at all, 
only dexterity and tact ; still it is more difficult to translate 
well than to compose, as most persons who have tried thein 
both will be forward to testify. The free plastic power 
which is put forth in all sorts of composition, enjoys a 
triumph only when the form is so closely wedded to the 
substance, as in the case of original composition. Under the 
full operation of the inventive faculty, the imaginative birth 
will often leap into being, like Minerva, in flashing panoply 
at once. There is no looking about here for dress, or study- 
ing of attitude ; the word has been bom with the thought; it 
has not been adapted. An inventive genius must always 
exercise a sort of severe compulsion upon himself when ho 
submits to the task of a long continuous translation; and this 
is the reason, no doubt, why, to the great loss of transmitted 
literature, so few of our great poets have enriched our 
language with translations of such high character and endur- 
ing classicality, as Pope's * Iliad,* Coleridge's * Wallenst^iin/ 
and Carey's 'Dante.* Of course, when I speak of the diffi- 
culty of translation, I mean translation wliich is really such, 
that is, a transference of the thought and expression of a 
work of art in one language into another language, with as 
much conscientious accuracy as may be possible, consistently 
with the laws of good composition and the peculiarities of 
the language into which the transference is made. If, in- 
stead of a translation, proi)erly so called, that which the 
Italians call a rifacimcnto be intended, of which sort of 
comi)osition we have a familiar example in Goethe's vereion 
of 'Ileynard the Fox,' in this case the conditions of the 
problem are reversed. Here the author has neither the 
original composer's difficulty of inventing and constructin*:. 
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uor the translator's difficulty of aJai)ting and conforming. 
He is in the most favourable position possible for mere 
graceful execution and pleasant rhythmical exercise. He 
may be as original as he pleases, and no man can tax his ill- 
timed cleverness ; and when he is dull, he is only sticking 
to his text He is like a youth who suddenly falls heir to 
a gi-eat fortune, which he has no trouble in making, but 
great pleasure in spending freely, according to his desire. 

To a good poetical tmnslation there seem to be essential 
three things : accuracy as to the sense ; identity of tone 
and style ; and identity, or, where that may be unattain 
able, analogical character or similarity of the measure. Let 
us look at these three points separately. 

It is necessary, of course, in the firat place, that a poetical 
translation, like every other transference of a foreign form 
of thought, should be accurate, that is, should truly repre- 
sent the meaning of the original. As a poetical translator, 
you are bound to give that meaning gracefully and liar 
moniously, according to certain laws; but you have no 
license to pei-vert the meaning, or to make your author say 
something that he did not say, something, perhaps, that in 
his circumstances, and in the social atmosphere which he 
breathed, he could not possibly have said. The problem of 
the English translator is simply, as Dryden remarks,^ to do 
into English, not to Anglicise. When we make an ancient 
Greek talk modern English, we must take special caixj that 
we do not make him talk like a modern Englishman. Not 
only what he says nmst be Greek in substance, but how he 
says it. " I have endeavoured," says Dryden, in the Preface 
to his great work, " to make Virgil speak such English as he 
would himself have spoken if he had been born in England, 

^ Prefiicc to Juveiiul. 
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and in this present age."^ His problem would have been 
more correctly stated if he had said, " such English as Virgil 
would have spoken, provided English and not Latin had been 
the language of ancient Rome at the time when the great 
Mantuan composed his work." For though we translate 
an ancient Greek poet into our own speech, we are not 
to transj)ort him into our own time. To do this would 
be to make the work of translation useless, so far as the 
manner is concerned; we should have the poem, but it 
would be told as an Englishman would tell it, with his pecu- 
liarly English cast of thought and turn of expression. We 
nmst, therefore, through the medium of perfectly idiomatic 
English, aun at giving a truly Greek picture, Greek not only 
in fact, in sentiment, in thought, but even in turns of expres- 
sion, where such are characteristic of the Greek people, and 
not grossly inconsistent with the genius of the English lan- 
guage. For herein lies the real problem of all translation, 
to bring out wliat is characteristic both in thought and ex- 
pression. The characteristic is the mean truth between 
verbal literalness on the one hand, and careless adaptation 
on the other. Adaptation to modem ideas and style, except^ 
of course, in the case of a rifacimento, is adulteration and 
disguise ; it is a corruption of the very soul and vital prin- 
ciple of a translation, and can in nowise be allowed But 
if the free adapter gives us adulterated Greek, the literal 
translator gives crippled English; and limping Graces are 
no Graces at all. The literal translator, whether in prose 
or verse, but specially in verse, is a mere mechanic ; he 
transposes, but he does not transfuse ; on many occasions he 



^ The samo doctrine is laid duwn 
ill his Preface to traunlalions from 
Theocritus, Lucretius, and Iloraeet full 



everywhere of grand truths and grand 
contradictions. 
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is scarcely even a creditable mechanic ; for a good workman 
will understand the materials with which he deals, and the 
tools which he handles, which your literal translator never 
does. He is generally a creature who, though cunningly 
learned in Greek, German, or Hebrew vocables, is as far re- 
moved from any notion of an English sentence, or even of 
the true force of English words, as a worm is from a bird's 
flight, or a Dutch boof from a French dancing-master. A 
sentence, even in plain prose, has as much its appropriate 
musical rhythm and cadence as a verse. This your literal 
translator never comprehends. His words are chessmen 
that will play an intelligible game, though not even that 
without gross blunders, but can never make out a musical 
tune. " The slavish, verbal style of translation," says Dryden, 
" is much like dancing on ropes with fettered legs ; a man 
may shun a fall by using caution, but gracefulness of motion 
is not to be expected."^ It requires a genius for the music 
of language to translate Plato or Cicero well, as much as to 
translate Sophocles or Homer ; and this music he will never 
be able to bring out who starts from the idea that his part 
as a translator is performed by simply transposing the 
vocables, instead of reproducing the character, and trans- 
fusing the spirit of his original.^ The principle, therefore, 



» Workg by Scott, vol xii. p. 13. 

' Pope's notions as to tbe golden 
mean between UteralnesB and careless 
freedom were extremely just, however 
mucb, in bis practice, he may some- 
times seem to bare forgot bis precepts. 
"It is certain," says be, " no literal 
translation can be just to an excellent 
original in a superior language ; but it 
is a great mistake to imagine (as many 
bnve done) tbat a rat<h paraphrase can 
make amends for this general defect ; 
which is no less in danger to lose the 



Kpirit of an andeniy by deviating into 
modern manners of expression. If 
there be sometimes a darkness, there 
is often a light in antiquity, which 
nothing hotter preserves than a version 
almost literal. / know no liberties one 
ought to take^ but those which are ne- 
cessary for transfusing Ute spirit of 
the original^ and supporting the poeti- 
cal style of the transUtiion.^^ — Preface 
to Jliad. 

Goethe, in his culogium on Wie- 
land, 1813, has tbe following remarks 
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which ought to regulate a gowl trauslation, so as to hit the 
just mean between license and literalness, may be expressed 
thus : All liberties which either deface the characteristic 
truth of the original, or imprint a foi-eign, that is, in trans- 
lating from the classics, a modern character on the work, are 
wrong ; all minute adherence to the letter of the original, 
which either enfeebles the vocal power, impedes the graceful 
movement, or cools the fervid inspiration of the original, are 
equally wrong. And here we see plainly the extreme deli- 
cacy of the work which a translator has to perform — a work 
where neither extreme fineness of touch, nor bold dash of 
fancy, will always suflSce to produce a satisfactory result So 
that the utmost a man can aim at on occasions is to present the 
reader with a skilful compromise between two incompatible 
demands. " Every one should know," said the great Floren- 
tine, " that nothing harmonized by musical enchainment can 
be transfeiTcd from one language into another without break 
ing all its sweetness and harmony."^ Taken literally, this 
sentence would forbid poetical translations altogether ; and 



to the same effect : — ** Tliere an? two 
principles of translation. The one is 
that the fort'ign author should be con- 
sidered one of ourselves, and read ac- 
cordingly ; the other, that we should 
go over to his point of view, and con- 
sider his work in its peculiarities of 
speech, circumstance, etc. The advan- 
tages of either moilc are well enough 
known, through numerous examples, 
to all cultivated people. Our friend, 
who saw the middle way between both, 
sought to unite the two, but, as a man 
of feeling and taste, in doubtful cases 
he preferred the first method. No one, 
probably, knew bettor than he the per- 
plexities of a translator. Who more 
deeply convinced than he that the let- 



ter killeth, and the spirit givcth life ? 
The reader perceives how careful he 
is in his Introduction to place him in 
the period of his author, and to make 
him feel at home with his characters ; 
how, having made his author our 
friend, he makes him speak in a 
friendly manner to our ear and heart ; 
and how, finally, any difficulty that 
may raise doubts, or prove stumbling- 
blocks, he discusses in notes. In this 
way, one sees how he first makes him- 
self thoroughly master of his position, 
and then gives himself honest tronble 
to place us so as to benefit by his in- 
sight, and share in his enjoyment.**-^ 
Werke, 1830, vol. xxxii. p. 261. 
* Carey's Inferno, iv. note 3. 
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for those whose ears have been long tuned to the original, 
they will seldom appear quite satisfactory, even when they 
fulfil tlie highest demands ; but the important truth which 
lies at the bottom of Dante's remark is, that there will 
always be not a few passages in the finely-harmonized dic- 
tion of a great master which cannot be reproduced in 
another tongue, wliether from defect of genius in the 
translator, or from defect of power in the instrument 
which he uses. To this last unconquerable diflBculty Mr. 
Kingsley alludes, wlien he says, " It is simply impossible to 
render Homer into English vei*se ; because, for one reason 
among many, it is impossible to preserve the pomp of sound 
which invests with grandeur his most common words. How 
can any skill represent the rhythm of Homer in a language 
which, to take the first verse that comes to hand, transfonns 
boos megaloio hoeien into "a great ox's hide." ^ This is quite 
true with regard to a literal translation of that, and not a few 
such phrases. But our admiration for the superb rhythmical 
roll of ancient verse, must not so possess our minds as to 
blind us to the grand compensating powers which our rich 
and various English speech possesses.* Few languages, in- 
deed, are so poor as not to possess some excellence, wliich, 
as occasion calls it forth, may lift them above the most 
favoured dialects. Now, these compensating qualities it is 
the business of the translator, and his praise, to employ. 



* Ilypatia, vol. i. ch. 8. 

' It 18 a common one-sidedness of 
mere classical scholars to set tlie excel- 
lences of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guage against the defects of the mother 
tongne, as if this had no pecnliar 
virtues of its own, of which the most 
polished of the classical langnages 



knew nothing. But the principle of 
compensation is far too widely spread 
in the universe to allow of such narrow 
notions being true. Ue who wishes 
to see a concise but scientific state- 
ment of the high excellence of the 
English language, should read Grimm, 
Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache (Ber- 
lin, 1862, p. 50). 
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Most unjust, thei-efore, and most unreasonable,'is the critic 
who, while he notes carefully every passage in which the 
translator's work is inferior to the original, and inferior per- 
haps by the necessity of the language he uses, at the same 
tune ties him down to a literalness which prevents him 
from bringing finely out the compensating virtues of his own 
tongue. I for one, with all respect for Greek and Latin, 
and all languages filling the ear with a rich flow of termina- 
tioual consonances, should consider that I failed as much in 
philosophy as in patriotism, if I were to take Mr. Kingsley's 
pit)j)osition, and say that in all cases, or in the majority of 
cases, an English version of any fine passage in a Greek 
author must necessarily be inferior, even in pomp of sound, 
to the original. Many passages may be inferior in termina- 
tional luxury of vowels ; that is alL But our monosyllables, 
while curtailed of their cadence, have preserved all the 
vocal force and all the dramatic expressiveness that origi- 
nally b<?longed to them ; and in this respect, at least, for 
vigorous and pictorial writing, certainly give us an advan- 
tage with which no Greek can cope. For nothing in the 
science of language is more certain than that the emphasis 
laid on the musical aftixes to roots in terminational lan- 
guages, often obliterates, or at least in all cases renders less 
effective, the onomatopoetic, or, as I should prefer to call it. 
the pictorial expressiveness of the root. No doubt, to take a 
familiar example, when T WTite the line in the first \yo6k, ex- 
l>ressive of the terrible twang of Apollo's bow when he shot 
off the fatal arrows against the Greeks — 

Sciny 8€ tcXayyri ykver dpyvpkoio Pioio — 

the replication of olo at the end of the line it)lls with a 
very grand pomp of vowel sound into the luxurious sinuosi 
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ties of the ear ; but we ought not to forget, when descanting 
on the beauty of this passage, that if this olo has anything 
to do with the dramatic effect of the line in this place, it 
it purely accidental; for the same termination occurs in 
Kpvepolo woXefLoto, and a score of similar instances. The 
strength of our language, thei^efore, lies in the power and 
the significance of the roots ; a power which, whoever shall 
wisely use, need have no cause to fear comparison with the 
language of Homer, even in his best passages. I know critics 
are for the most part slow to admit this ; but my reason and 
my ear both inform me certainly of the fact. I believe a 
translation may be, and sometimes is, superior to the original, 
if not as a whole, certainly in individual passages. But if a 
man of true genius translates from a language of less into a 
language of greater compass, his translation ought to be supe- 
rior to the original, not only in the paits, but as a whole. 
This I take to be the case, for example, with Knebers * Lucre- 
tius ;' because, for the purposes of philosophical poetry, the 
German language is an instrument of much greater power 
than the Latin, But to recur to the Iliad, What I say is, 
that in the familiar line, for example, which describes the 
death-fall of a hero in the Iliad — 

8ouiny<r€v Fl ireaiav CpdP'i]o-€ 8c rtvyt kv avry* — 

Pope has not only equalled, but, partly by the force of his 
own genius, partly by the virtue of our noble English Ian 
guage, surpassed the original — 

«* Ponderous he falls ; his clanging arms resound ; 
And his broad buckler rings against the ground." 

And the cause of the inferiority of the Greek, in point of 

» Iliad IV. 604. 
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sound, niaiiift^stly is that the ijae of the verbal tenninatioii, 
on which the rhythmical accent falls, drowns the dramatic 
force which naturally lies in the roots Bovtt and apafi. Rut 
even where this peculiar weakness of terminational languages 
does not come into play, I think it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to show that Pope, as a great master of the English 
tongue, is generally inferior to Homer in point of sound 
Nay, I maintain that he will not seldom be found superior, 
because, as a man of genius, and a wise workman, he knew 
where to find and to maintain his vantage-ground. The 
same thing is true of the German translations. If the flow 
of their hexametera is less harmonious, their comix)und 
words not rarely speak more powerfully, both to the ear 
and to the imagination, than the originals after which they 
are modelled. The " hellunischientcn Achaicr" for instance, 
of Voss, is as fine a woixl to my ear, and more vivid to my 
imagination, than the kvicifrifuie^ of Homer. Then, in the 
famous line 49, 

" Graunvoll aber erklang das GetiJa des silbenien Bogens," 
as Voss has it, or as Donner — 

"Graunvoll drohntc der Klang vom dem silbemcn Bogea ile.-* 
Gottes," 

though it is quite manifest that the luxury of the reiilicated 
oio is not reached, yet 1 think an impartial scholar, skilleil in 
the German language, will admit that the first i)art of the 
line, in both the modern versions, is superior in vocal power 
and expressiveness to the Greek. So much for the prin- 
ciple of compensation in the transference of ix)etical beauties 
fix)m one language to anotlier ; whicli, whosoever does not 
allow with a certain liberal generosity to translators, virtually 
interdicts poetical tmnslation altogether ; for tlie soldier who 
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must always fight at a disadvantage will soon learn not to 
fight at alL^ 

Tlie second requisite of a good translation is identity of 
tone and style : tone of mind, as giving the very colour and 
living pulse of the author ; tone of style, as the natural and 
necessary expression of that mind, these two things being 
so closely interwoven, that it is possible only in abstract 
discussion to separate them. " The hardest task in transla- 
tion," says the same robust old English master whom we 
l)reviously quoted, " is a secret of which few translators have 
suflBciently thought. It is maintaining that character of an 
author which distinguishes him from all others, and makes 
him appear that individual poet whom you would interpret. 
If the fancy of Ovid, for instance, be luxuriant, it is his 
character to be so, and if I retrench it, he is no longer Ovid. 
It will be replied, that he receives advantages by this lopping 
of his superficial branches ; but I rejoin that a translator 
has no such right." Of the truth of these remarks no critic 
can doubt; and yet it has been the too common practice, 
even of our best English translators, both to amplify without 
gaining a beauty, and to condense with the certain loss of 
character. Homer is not abrupt like Alfieri, nor stately like 
Milton, nor severe like Dante, nor sententious like Tacitus. 
Mr. Newman writes quite in the spirit, and with the truth 
of Dryden, when he says, that " the real Greek Homer is 
sometimes, according to our modem ideas, if we had courage 

^ lloBconimon {Essay on Translated Verse) clearly recognises tbe right of a 
translntor to improve his original : — 

*' 'Tis true, composing is the nobler part ; 
But good translation is no easy art. 
For though materials have long since been found 
Yet both your fancy and your hands are bound, 
And by improving what was writ before. 
Invention labours less, but judgment more." 
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to s}M^ak the plain truth, mean and ignoble ; and if the lusty 
old Mii'onian minstrel could cry out to his translators at this 
time of day, doubtless he would call out, as Oliver Cromwell 
did to his portrait- painter, " Paint me just as I am ; wart 
and all /"^ Here therefore, as in the matter of accuracy of 
i*enderin*^, what we want is the characteristic. The trans- 
lator must never shirk anything in his author that is truly 
characteristic, either of his i)eculiar genius, or of the people 
and the age to which he l)elong8. How far our Homeric 
translators have erred in this way was sufficiently indicated 
al>ove, in the remarks on the genius and character of the 
heroic times.* Those who, whatever they might profess, 
actually fancied Homer as a literary gentleman with a iK?n 
in his hand, were under a constant temptation to sin against 
the tone and style of their author, and they constantly tlid 
so. But there is a deeper reason for the evil reputation 
which our English translations enjoy generally among foreign 
scholara,^ viz,, the intense nationality of the English mind. 
John Bull is an exceedingly honest,lusty, and jovial fellow, full 
of gooil sense, and a grand hearty directness, which keeps him 
free from the great German sins of bookishness, idea-conjur- 
ing, and verbal jugglery. But there is a high-pitched self- esti- 
mate about him, which is apt to degenerate into an incapacity 
for appreciating and appropriating foreign modes of thought 
and expression. With aU his virtues, he can scarcely be said 
to be a very ])hilosophical animal He does not readily go 
out of himself. He is not remarkably receptive of foreign 
ideas. He travels over the globe lai^ely, but his church 
and his tea-kettle, and his aristocratic conceits, are apt 



^ ITomeric Translation tn Theory 
and Practice, By F. W. Newman 
(1H61), pp.61 and 73. 

' Supra^ p. 148. 



■ Die Engl&nder wind die KkUrh- 
tcBten Ueber$etzer. F. A. Wolf. Few 
lenmgen Uber Oriech, Litt. By Giirtler 

(1831), p. 21. 
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to travel along with liim. All this makes him a l)aJ trans- 
lator; for how can a man represent faithfully modes of 
thought and phases of feeling, which he has never faithfully 
and lovingly, and with a child-like reverence, received into 
his soul ? 

I consider, therefore, if these remarks are only half true, 
there is a large field yet open for the useful activity of trans- 
lators in our language ; and I make no doubt, if we once hit 
upon the true idea of giving the genuine character of our 
original, botli in thought and expression, we shall, at no 
distant day, surpass even the Germans, who are at present 
our great teachers in this, as in so many other branches of 
philosophical scholarship. For we have a popular audience, 
a public atmosphere, and a practical tact, which our great 
rivals as yet mostly lack, and which should save us from 
falling into some errors to which the academic character of 
German translated literature is prone. The late distin- 
guished teacher. Dr. Arnold, may perhaps be looked on as 
one of the inaugurators of a new school of scholarship in 
this country, which is destined to combine the extensive 
learning and the large philosophy of the Germans, with the 
manly vigour and the popular effectiveness of the English. 
What bearing this has on the character of our future English 
translations the following passage will make plain :— 

" If I were to translate Herodotus, it were absurd to do it in my 
common English, because he and I do not belong to analogous 
periods of Greek and English literature. I should tiy to translate 
him in the style of the old translators of Gomines rather than of 
Froissart ; in the English of that period of our national cultivation 
which corresponds to the period of Greek cultivation at which he 
wrote. I might, and probably should do this ill, still, I should try 
to amend the execution without altering my plan.''* 
* Arnold'B Zi/e, vol. ii. p. 104. 
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Now, without discussing the absolute propriety of the 
special procedure in the instance here quoted, it is qiiit^ 
certain that without some analogy of this kind between the 
style of the original and the style of the translation, the trans- 
lated work must produce a very inadequate*, perhaps, in some 
important respects, an altogether false impression. It may 
be impossible, perhaps, in many cases, to translate an ancient 
author into the English of that period of our lit^rar}- 
history whose tone most neariy corresponds to his ; Homer, 
for instance, could not be translated into the English of 
Chaucer, because that English is now obsolete in England, 
which Homer's Greek in Greece never was. Even the use 
of archaic words in an English translation of Homer must be 
kept within narrow bounds, and always under the control of 
a fine tact, unless dangers are to be incurred far gi^eat^r than 
any advantjiges which can be gained.* Homer was antique to 
Sophocles, as the English Bible in many places is antique to 
us ; but not therefore antiquated, much less obsolete. But 
as the Doric Greek of the pig- selling peasant in the Acham- 
enses of Aristophanes is dramatically rendered by our best 
translators either in broad Scotch, or in the kindred Craven 
dialect of Yorkshire, or in some of the peculiar dialects of 
the other agricultural counties of England, so there are whole 
idylls in Theocritus which would sound ridiculous in any 
other language than that of Tam o' Shanter ; just as Burns 
himself would be ridiculous if translated into the epigram- 
matic prettiness of B<5ranger*s style, or the Psalms of Da\nd 
if tricked out — as indeed they were by an elegant Scotch 
scholar — into the artful grace of the Ovidian distich. To 
what results this principle leads, in the case of Homer, will 

* See on this head Arnold, On TVanslating Homer, i. pp 6, 34. London, 
1801. 
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be seen presently, after we shall have considered the third 
important element which belongs to poetical translation, 
\'iz., Ehythm or Measure. 

Here we find ourselves driven into a much wider field 
of discussion, and treading on a much more slippery and 
perilous path. Nevertheless, the man who imagines that 
there is no principle to regulate this matter, and that 
the genius of a trg^nslator can make any measure answer 
his purpose, has only seen half a trutk It is quite true 
that without genius the most skilfuDy chosen measure will 
produce a meagre result ; it is equally true that a measure 
chosen in defiance of all principle will not fail to produce 
certain brilliant results in the hands of a really brilliant 
man ; but the work unquestionably would have been better, 
if executed by a man of equal genius on a scientifically 
calculated plan. It may be that one man handles one* kind 
of verse more dexterously than another, and therefore he is 
wise to use that ; but his particular dexterity will not make 
it the more difficult to show, on demonstrative grounds, that 
there is another kind of verse, which, for the work in hand, 
possesses a greater natural aptitude than the one that happens 
to suit his taste. Let us therefore endeavour to bring out 
the principles that ought to regulate this matter. 

But here we are met in the outset by those who, taking 
the dictum of Dante above quoted in its most sweeping ex- 
tent, declare that all poetry, at least all first-rate poetry, 
ought to be translated into prose. Their reason for this, of 
course, can only be, that they consider the mystery of poetical 
inspiration to be so high, and its laws so subtle, that the trans- 
ference of any work of real genius from one language to 
another, in such a manner as to produce the proper effect of 
genius, is practically impossible. To this argument we may 
VOL. I. 2 b 
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ivply, in the fii-st place, tliat it manifestly goes a great deal 
iHiyond the province of i)oetry, strictly so called, for tliere is, 
as already remarked, a music in a broad rolling prose |)erioil 
of Plato, which, as the expression of a great original genius, 
cannot be adet^uately reproduced by any imitation. All 
ti-anslation, therefore, intended to produce an aesthetical 
effect, whether in prose or vei-se, is, according to this view, 
impossible. Now, there is a certain amount of truth here, 
which, admitted at starting, will make the whole matter 
plain. Whoever reads poetiy, not for the puri)ose of an 
ajsthetical delight, but merely to philosophize curiously on 
the exhibition of human nature which it contains, and it 
may be to draw weighty inferences from the exact form of 
some apparently insignificant expression, must either take 
his text fnmi the original, or provide himself with an exact 
and oiuriously literal translation. But even a literal trans- 
lation will not always serve such a curious reader's purpose ; 
for the words may easily be preserved while the character 
and even the sense is lost.^ However, the example of our 
English Bible proves plainly how much may be achieved by 
a pn).se version of great poetical works— for that the Prophe- 
cies of Isaiah and the Psalms of David are poetry will not 
be denied. Not a few persons also prefer Dr. Carlyle s I 

prose version of Dante to Carey's, and, if these are entitled to | 

their taste, are there not stronger reasons for a prose trans- ' 

^ What LatiniBt, for inatance, could of nonsense. Sach extremely literal | 

divine the meaning of sermo mens versions, like Aquila's Greek version i 

non eapit in vobis, the literal Vulgate of tbe Old Testament (Jerom. in Isa. i 

version of the Greek, in John viii. 37 ? xlix.), are chiefly valuable for the i 

The famous aupertvlMtaniialem of Je- I secondary ase of proving the text from ' 
rome, for the **dculy bread^* of our! which they were translated. See 

Lord*s Prayer, is another instance Davidson's JBiblieal OriticUm, vol. ii. ' 

where the translator evidently wished p. 191, on the Philoxenian, as contrasted ' 

to be extremely literal ; but this sound- with the old Syriac version of the New , 

iog word was nonsense, and the mother i Testament. i 
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lation of Homer ? Does not the profound reverence which 
every cultivated reader feels for the Iliad and Odyssey, aa 
for a sort of secular Bible, inspire us with a respect for 
the very letter of that rare old minstrel's utterance, which 
refuses to adapt itself to the exigencies of a rhythmical 
translation? Is there not something in the very phrase 
of these old poems, so primitive and so Hellenic, that, when 
thrown into the fusing-pot of a modern rhymer, and brought 
out in the artificial form of a modern couplet or stanza, it 
a:ltogether disappears ? Let this be granted up to a cei-tain 
point, and by all means let a [)rose translation be made for 
the use of such nicely reverential and curiously observant 
readers ; but the translation, though in prose, must be 
made by a man who is not only a scholar, but a poet and a 
thinker ; otherwise no care will save him from making such 
blunders as Goethe alludes to when he says, in * Faust' — 

" He who strives to know a thing well 
Must first the spirit within expel ; 
Then can he count the parts in his hand, 
Only without the spiritual band ; 
Encheirms rtaturcp, chemistry says, 
Being wise to fool herself with a phrase." 

But if the common sense and feeling of mankind be con- 
sulted, rather than the demands of a few curious speculators, 
the argument for liteml prose translations of great poetical 
works will be found to have little weight. The case of the 
English and German Bibles, both classical works in their 
several languages, is plainly exceptive ; for neither do men 
go to the Bible for aesthetical delight, or with the feeling 
at all that they are going to read poetry ; nor is the rhythm 
of the Psalms of David or the Prophecies of Isaiah so well 
marked, even to the ear of the accomplished Hebraist, as to 
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create a demand for any fonn of modern verse that might 
present an cijiiivalent.* But with Horace and Homer the 
case is *[uite different. The i>oetry of these great masters is 
cast in a mould which bears sufficient relation to our modem 
measures to create a feeling of dissatisfaction with a mere 
prose transference, and of greater or less pleasure with ever}' 
approach to a perfect reproduction in form as well as in 
substance. Nay, some of the ancient measures are so ex- 
actly identical with our own, and have such a natural fit- 
ness to express a certain flow of feeling and play of fancy, 
that to tmnslate passages of which they are the draj>er}' into 
any other movement woidd justly be considered as great 
an impropriety as causing an Irishman to foot his national 
dance to the tune of a Scotch reel, instead of to his own 
native jig. Every schoolboy who ever sung to himself 

^cXo) kiy€iv ' At/kc&is 
^cA<i> Sk KdSfiov ^&tp 

to any of the score of modern airs to which it readily adapts 
itself, will understand this ; and the more advanced scholar 
will readily bethink himself of the many light ambling and 
gmccfully reeling comic measures in Aristophanes, the 
attempt to render which, in any other metre, would assur- 
edly prove that the translator has either no ear for rhythm, 
or small skill in verse. Let this therefore stand undis- 
puted. Tlie metrical form of poetiy is of its essence. 



^ *' It does not appear that Hebrew 
poetiy had metres, long and short 
syllables. The varieties thence arising 
did not btflong to it. Its characteris- 
tics are a certain rhythm, consisting in 
measured parallel numbers, as well as 
peculiar words, forms and significAtions 
of words, and grammatical constrac- 



tions" (Dayidson's BibL Crit. toI. i. p. 
18} ; thongh it ought to be mentioned 
that Dr. Forbes, of Donaldson's Hospi- 
tal, Edinburgh, has published his con- 
viction that in certain of the Psalms of 
David a regular accentual rhythm, as 
in modem poetry, is obvious. 
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Tlie Muses always dance, or at least march to a tune ; they 
never walk merely ; they are in no hurry to reach a goal, as 
our post-couriers are, and our railway mails. They rather 
wish that you shall forget the journey in the graceful bends 
which they perform while making it 

Verse, therefore, of some kind, in translating Homer, we 
must have, and the kind of verse which the original demands 
is also definable within certain limits. We must either 
have the identical verse, as in the Aristophanic choruses of 
which we were talking, or a corresponding equivalent; if 
not exactly the same thing, something as like it as possible, 
something fairly analogous. Now this analogy is of two 
kinds, essential and accidental An essential analogy exists 
between any two measures of the same natural quality, and 
of a similar compass. All triple measures, for instance, are 
analogous to each other in point of quality ; all trimeters, 
tetrameters, pentameters, etc. in point of compass. But no 
one who knows the rudiments of music would assert that two 
bars of music marked f and |, or, as the prosodians denote 

it, ^ v^ v^ and , have any rhythmical quality in commoa 

They are, on the contrary, by the laws of the human ear, and 
by the constitution of the universe, altogether and funda- 
mentally opposed. But there are analogies in the world of 
metres, as in other domains of the fine arts, founded not like 
these on essential differences, but on accidental associations. 
The norm of heroic verse, for instance, in English, with the 
single exception of Milton, was long the ten-syllabled couplet; 
the corresponding norm in Italian is the ottava rinm. What- 
ever considerations, therefore, of metrical analogy, led Pope, 
as an Englishman of Queen Anne's time, to choose the ten- 
syllabled couplet as the fittest medium for expressing the 
Homeric hexameter, the same considerations dominant in an 
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Italian translator would have dictated the choice of the 
ottava rima for the same puri>ose. Tliat neither Ciesarotti nor 
Monti actually did so is only a proof that they felt as Cowjier 
did in this matter, not as Pope. Tliey did not wish to rhyme. 
But if they had rhymed, Tasso would have been their natural 
model For in these matters the habit of the popular ear and 
the law of association will always have a voice. 

Applying these observations to the case of Homer, the first 
question that meets us is one that has recently been much 
debated. Are English hexameters desirable, or even possible? 
For if they are desirable generally, as a form of English 
metrical c()mi)osition, there can be no doubt of their special 
pi-opriety in the case of Homer. In such an English Homer, 
we imagine, we should have a perfect photograph of the 
divine Miconian, and luxuriate in eveiy hair of his beaixl, 
jis in the grand old heads from the careful hand of Albreeht 
1 )un;r. Tliis is, no doubt, a pleasant idea for the scholarly 
imiigination to delight itself withal, a ple^isant idea for 
some pait of the public also, both fi-om its own intrinsic 
value, if it could be i-ealized, and for the boldness of an in- 
novation so grateful to an age of great literary production, 
moixj desirous sometimes to be stimulated by what is new 
than to be nourished by what is true. But before tnokiug 
any step to meet such a demand, a prudent man, and a 
man who has walked safely in the grand highways of our 
great English masters of verse, will find many i-easons to 
think stuiously. It is natural enough that professional scholai-s 
and academically bi-ed men, whose eai-s are full of the spleudiil 
(Vise and simple grandeur^ of the Greek hexameter, should 

* '* 'TwjiH Nature, iiobleHt of poetic guides. 

Gave thoo thy flowiug verse, whose copious tides 
With splcudid case, and simple grandeur roll." 

llnyley, On Epic Pttefry. 
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look with favour on the proposal to make Homer march before 
the British people in every- step precisely as he did to the 
^Eoliaiis of Cuma% and the lonians of Smyrna, some three 
thousand yeai-s ago ; and Professor Arnold thinks that acade- 
mic men are the only competent judges in such questions. 
If the Pix)vost of Eton, and the Professoi-s of Greek in Oxford 
and Cambridge, shall only agree that hexameters are the 
orthodox form for an English translation of the Iliad, then 
the English public, who are accustomed to bow to authority 
in ecclesiastical matters, will subscribe the oesthetical articles 
of the University also without scruple.^ I fear this is claiming 
a great deal more for the soundness of academic judgment, 
and for the extent of academic influence in this island, than 
either past history warrants, or the powerful instinct of in- 
dividuality in the British people will be willing to allow. 
Scholars are sometimes narrow-minded ; and professors are 
as much given to crotchets and hobby-horses as any other 
members of the community. But, even supposing the 
scholars to be not only philologers but philosophers, there 
are two factors in every question of translation, the factor of 
the original language, and the factor of the translating lan- 
guage, and in respect of the latter the likings and dislikings, 
the habits and associations of the popular ear, have a plain 
right to be heard as well as the predilections of scholars. But 
hexameters, it will be said, are no longer an academical 
plaything ; they already live amongst the people ; they 
were launched into existence, not by, a clique of metrical 
martinets in Oxford, but in America, by the free poet of 
a gi-eat free people. Who does not know Longfellow's 
* Evangeline' ? Evangeline is unquestionably a very notice- 
able fact; but that a great innovation in the hereditary 

* Arnold, On Translating nomer, p. 4. 
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laws of our English poetry should have proceeded from the 
democratic Americans, always, like the ancient Athenians, 
itching for something new, will not certainly recommend 
this experiment to any sound-minded English writer, any 
more than if its authore had been the academic triumvirate 
to whom Professor Aniold thinks that questions of tliis kuid 
ought to be referred. But ' Evangeline,' we shall be told, 
is a very popular poeia Yes, I reply; and deservedly 
so. But does it owe this popularity to the measure in 
which it is written, or has it not rather achieved it in spite 
of the measure ? I know some persons who both read and 
write English hexameters with great pleasure ; but their ear 
has had a peculiar training ; and there are other persons of 
a peculiarly delicate sensibility for rhythm, to whom every 
new measure, if cleverly handled, gives a pleasure, merely as 
such ; but the great mass of the public, I suspect, are not so 
ct)nstituted. They read ' Evangeline' to themselves, and they 
like it ; but ask them to read it aloud, and they w ill murder 
the verse ; they will confess that the measure rather incom- 
modes them ; they do not know what to make of it Cer- 
tainly, to hear them, it is not Apollo's march that is beating, 
with Terpsichore at his side, but a tune to keep time with 
the thin shanked celestial smith, when he jjlayed skinker 
to the immoital gods, and caused the starry roof of Olympus 
to shake with peals of inextinguishable laughter. Undeniable 
it seems that English hexameters, as hitherto written, whether 
by an American poet or by an Oxford professor, are apt to 
limp lamentably, and make the sublime lodge far too close 
to its dangerous neighbour, the ridiculous. I for one have 
long been of opinion that Clough had the true instinct with 
regard to this metrical novelty, when he used it for that play- 
ful humorous idyllic epic of the Scottish Highlands, which 
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all readers of poetiy in this countiy have long learned to 
love and to admire.^ If it be otherwise, I should like to know 
why none of our great poets, who showed a special genius 
for rhythm, in these latter days, chose to peril their repu- 
tation upon a great poem in hexameter verse? Soutliey 
made an experiment in ' Thalaba,* a great and a successful 
metrical experiment, in every way worthy of his large and 
various genius; but though the composite whole of the 
rhythmical character of this remarkable poem was something 
entirely new to the English public, the individual verses 
were mostly only variations of the common iambic, which 
Byron declared, and long experience has proved, to be the most 
consonant to the genius of our English tongue. The same is 
tnie of Coleridge, the same of Tennyson, both poets of the 
most subtle and the most varied rhythmical capacity, but 
whose short specimens of verses in classical measures can only 
be looked on as curious experiments to amuse an idle hour." 
Depend upon it, these great masters avoided the hexameter, 
not certainly because it did not give a certain gratification 
to their classically trained ears, but because they felt it could 
not be handled largely without doing violence to the genius 
of the English language, and because they knew that the 
English, as a people, are "peculiarly intolerant of metrical 
innovations."^ And if their wisdom, planted as they were, on 
what, without undue vanity, I trust we may call the highest 
poetical platform in Europe, in this century, abstained in 
this matter from gratifying themselves in what to them would 
have proved, if nothing higher, certainly a most agreeable 



» The Bothie of Toher-navuolich. 
By Arthur Clough, to whom scholars 
are indebted for an accurately revised 



and other metrical " experiments" of 
the Laureate in Enoch Arden and 
other Poems, 1864. 



edition of Dry den's P/trfarcA. . ' » Southey, Preface to Vision of 

' See the English hendecasyllables | Judgment, 
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recreation, can we think the translator is wise, wlio, with no 
claims to legislate for the public ear, boldly rushes into the 
contest of the British Muses with a mask which only the 
few initiated know, and a pace which to every normal 
English ear appears ridiculous ? The translator, in his 
humble jwsition as an interpreter between people and 
people, has no creative function in respect of rhytlmiical 
forms to exercise. He is executing a commission for the 
nation, in which position his only virtues are obedience, 
prudence, and tact The moment he affects the dictator, he 
is punished. 

This practical consideration would of itself have been 
sufficient for me, in inducing a determination not to att^^mpt 
the translation of Homer into hexameter versa But as the 
question is curious, and as no little confusion of idea prevails 
on the subject, and as the opiK)8ite view to that which I advo- 
cate boasts the support and the example of not a few names 
descirvedly high in the estimation of the British public, I 
shall not shun here to set forth formally those reasons, of a 
strictly scientific charactt^r, which many years ago convinced 
me that the classical hexameter is not a fit measure for a 
grave narrative poem in the English language.^ 

On no branch of scholarship in this country does so 
much vagueness prevail as on accent, quantity, and metres. 
In no country have the ingenious youth who people schools 
and colleges, through long generations, been so tortured by 
the mere mechanical formalism of prosody and metres, with 
so little living insight uito the nature of rhytlmi, as a forma 
tive prhiciple in the regulation of human speech, and in tlie 
constitution of the universe. Tliis whole subject, in our 

^ Soo paper on EngliHh Hexiiincters in CUusical MvKum (IS47), vol. iv. 
p. 320, hy J. S. B. 
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great schools and colleges, lias been taught rather by dead 
rules than by the quick appreciation of the ear, and witliout 
the slightest reference to musical science, of which the doc- 
trine of metres is a part. In the neglect of music and 
of declamation in our great classical schools, is to be found 
the true origin of that wretched confusion of ideas, which 
seldom faQs to come to the surface whenever Englishmen 
commence any discussion implying a knowledge of the 
living intonation of Greek and Eoman speech, as it was 
practised by the ancients.^ We have entangled ourselves 
in such a web of contradictions and absurdities, by our 
careless scliolastic practices, that it is no wonder if, espe- 
cially in the case of persons ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of music, nature and reason and common sense, and 
the authority of ancient grammarians, appeal in vain to 
inform us of the real practice of the ancients in singing, 
chanting, or reciting poetiy. The matter, however, if we 
have courage to shake ourselves free from bad habits, and 
the dead letter of scholastic tradition, is by no means difficult 
to apprehend. Ancient poetry was a part of music, and 
followed the laws of that science. Modern poetry is only 
colloquial address elevated into a certain rhythmical flow, 
and follows the laws of common conversation. How readily 
it can slip into the purest colloquial tone, Mrs. Browning has 
shown with great felicity in many parts of her great poem, 
* Aurora Leigh.' The familiar technical words of the doctrine 



^ This is no accusation of mine ex- 
clusively, bot is allowed by the Engliah 
themselves. "Few, even of accom- 
plished scholars, are accustomed to 
anything like a correct way ot reading 
Greek and Latin verse " (Cayley, On j formal pertinacity 
English Ilcxamelers, Berlin, 18G3) ; 



that is, as he goes on to show, they do 
not pay any practical attention even to 
the most elementary rules of prosody, 
which, in their abstract shajie, tliey 
|)res8 upon unripe wits with such 
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of pi\)8ody and metres- tribmclis, dactyls, anapiests, — are all 
lK)rrowed fn)m tlie books of the musicians, and are as essen- 
tially musical in their significance as allegro and atidantinOy 
crescendo, and diminnetulo in the score of a moilern piee« of 
music. An anapaestic metre is only a bar of common or 
march time ; a dochmiac is a bar of %, with the accents 
placed so as to interrupt the e(iuable flow of the tribrachie 
measure, thus — 



9 



^ / t ¥ ^ V \ 



U) express the inequality of violently excited emotion. This 
being so, we must seek for the peculiar laws of ancient 
metrical composition in the special demands and necessities 
of music ; and these specialties will contain a characteristic 
of all ancient verae compositions, which renders them speci- 
fically different fixjiu the modern compositions which bear 
the same name.^ Now, the nmsical element in language, 
that element which the sung poetry of an aoibo<: or minstrel, as 
distinguished fix)m the read poetry of a modern literary man, 
did instinctively appropriate, is what prosodians call quan- 
tity, that is, the vowel element, and specially the deep, full, 
and prolonged utterance of the vowels in what are technically 
called long syllablea Any one may see that the woixl hail, 
for instance, is much more musical than the word hat ; and 
the musical character of the Italian language dei>ends plainly 
on the abundance of such long, deep vowel-sounds — are, ore, 
aso, etc., in its terminational flexions. The same musical 

* It should be carefully noted here I mj that all Greek poetry was origi- 
that I do not discuss the question how nally a part of music, and one with 
far, in the progress of literary culture, music, and the laws of its rerse grew 
elocutional recitation may, in certain out of musical principles which have 
kinds of poetry, have taken the place | no application to such purely elocu- 
of the original song or chant. I only i tional poetry as we now write. 
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necessity it was that created that characteristic dominance 
of the spondee, instead of the iambus or trochee, and of the 
dactyl instead of the tribrach, which appears with such 
severe laws of uniformity in all forms of classical poetry. A 
verse was not good to their musically-trained ears that had 
not a certain sustaining weight of vocalism, not only in the 
verse generally, but at certain fixed places of the verse ; a 
limitation evidently made to bind down the metre of poetry 
to the laws of that music from which it sprang, and prevent 
it from degenerating into the loose and arbitrary rhythm that 
characterizes the declamation of spoken prosa Another 
peculiarity of ancient verse necessarily dictated by music, 
is that in the composition of poetry no regard was paid to 
the spoken accents of the words,^ but the full musical value 
of the syllables at the proper places being always secured, 
the poet might be considered to have performed his duty, 
and the composition then fell under the complete control 
of the musical composer, who, under the name of pudfioiroio^, 
adjusted the words to the proper musical accent or rhythm. 
Not that the poet wrote, or could write, without the living law 
of the musical rhythm in his ear. He was always a musically 
trained man, sometimes himself a musician ; nevertheless in 
the presentation of the piece, the superintendence of a pro- 
fessional musician w£L8 always expedient, and in composite 
measures his aid might often be necessary to correct or 
modify, or fully to bring out the rh3rthmical feeling of the 
poet. The practical result of this predominance of the 



^ The occasional regard seeminglj 
paid to the spoken accent in the 
cadence of Latin hexameters I regard 
as accidental, and arising from the 
nature of the Latin accent, which 
easily coincided with the rhythmical 



ictus in the close of the hexameter, 
never bo in the close of the pentameter 
or iambic verse. If the Greeks had 
accented f$fiK€if (11 i. 2) as the Romans 
did legihatt on the penult, a similar 
coincidence would have followed. 
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musical element, as affecting the si>okeu accent, appears t4) 
us strange ; words were regularly sung in the tragic air^fj 
(/x€\o?), and in the recitative parts of the Greek drama, with 
a different accent from that used in common conversation ; 
just as if we should systematically adopt the practice of our 
old ballads, and say in our poetry ladye for lady, marin/rc 
for manner^ and so forth. But habit is all-powerful in such 
matters ; and so far from the shifting of the accent being an 
offence to well-cultivated ears, it might rather tend to mark 
i)ut i)oetry more distinctly from prose, as in the poetical i>ro- 
nunciation of certain final syllables in French, and other 
l>henomena of the same kind, traceable to a certain extent in 
all languages. Such were unquestionably the facts ; for if 
the spoken accents so essential to well-read prose^ had been 
of any value in the composition of verse, we should certainly 
have had a chapter on this heatl in Hephsestion, Draco, and 
other metrical treatises of the ancients, which wo have not 
But why did the ancients adopt this strange rule? ^^^ly 
did they not so construct their verses as that both the quan- 
tity of the syllables shouhl agree with the musical value of 
the notes, and the accent of spoken speech harmonize with 
the recurrent beat of the time in music ? This question is 
best answered by another, AVliy do our modem poets content 
themselves, when the colloquial accent, according to which 
they compose, agrees with the rhythmical accent of the 
music, and concerning themselves no farther, give you con- 
stantly short syllables for a crotchet or minim in the music, 



udle» ; Ijryovp card rout dhptfiits rhiwfs. 
Tfioffuila yiip 6 r6i«t, Kal dci r^ vio¥ 
dpxrjOtP KaropBovp r^p d^dyvtaaiP icard 
TpoeiaUtuf Kol r6vw (TheodoniuB, Oram- 
mat. Gocttling. Lips. 1S22, p. 58); a 
precept of which our English school- 



men BjBtematicalljr take no aocount, as 
indeed they make no Bcrnple of fliniring 
oyerboard any precept of the ancient 
grammarians which either disturbs 
their habits or contradicts their iradi- 
tion*. 
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and long syllables with equal lawlessness for quavers? 
Why is a shoii syllable like bliss often drawn out in music 
to the length of a minim, and why do we sing Gdd in the 
church often as if it were written goad ? Plainly because to 
harmonize both the accent and the quantity of the words 
with the accent and the quantity of the music, would be too 
great a demand on the poet, would limit him too much 
in his choice of words ; therefore of the two elements which 
belong to a perfect congruity between the poetry and the 
music, we select that which suits best the spoken character 
of our poetiy, that is, the accent,^ w^hile the Greeks, whose 
poetry was essentially musical, chose the metrical element, 
viz., the quantity. About this point, therefore, there should 
be no difficulty. 

The bearing of these remarks on English hexametei-s is 
extremely important. Whosoever will write any of the 
more weighty fijnns of ancient metre according to the exact 
ancient model in English — for there is less difficulty in some 
forms of iambic verse, which, as Aristotle says, is more near to 
prose,^ — must bear in mind that he is not only writing in a 
form of verse to w^hich the public ear has not been trained, 
but he is composing according to rhythmical laws which run 
right in the teeth of the whole principles and practice, not 
only of the English, but of all modem schools of poetry;^ or, if 



^ The "AccentuB est anima vtjcis" of 
Diomcde applies, of course, only to 
prose ; in yerse the quantity is the 
soul. 

* M(£Xt<rra 7d/> XtKTucbv t(ov fiirptav 
rd lafx^uw [Pott. iV.) as opposed to the 
trochaic tetrameter, which in another 
passage he calls a dancing measure. 

* Mr. Cayley, in the dissertation 
above quoted, says that " classical 
translators will neyer do creditably 



any fraction of the work that lies before 
them, until they become exact imita- 
tors of both the accentual and quanti- 
tative combinations of the ancients, and 
this not only in poetry, but in prose." 
This would be a sort of photography in 
translating, which not even the Ger- 
mans, who stick at no kind of erudite 
mechanics, have attempted ; but if any 
Englishman of studious habits should 
execute a translation on this principle, 
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he does not choose to do this (and no man of any sense wouhl 
waste his time on such i>erverse and unprofitable experi- 
ments), then he must write not the same verse, but a similar 
verse, on an altogether different principle ; and he ought ti> 
let it be publicly understood that he does so. And this latter 
course is exactly that which Klopstock, Voss, and the whole 
tribe of German hexametrists after them, by a natural instinct 
of the modem ear, have followed ; the effect of which has, of 
course, been that the ancient spondee, which represents four 
times, is changed at w411 into the modern trochee, which re- 
presents three times, and even the Pyrrhic, which represents 
two ; that is to say, the character of the verse is radically 
changed ; the analogy which was sought to be established is 
destroyed ; your rhythmical photograph is there, line for line, 
extremely accurate, but the soul is gone. Take, in illustra- 
tion, the first verso of the German version of the Iliad by 
Voss — 

" Singe lien Zorn, O Gottinn, des Peleiaden Achilleus." 
The first foot is a tribrach. If you say that the first syllable 
is long by jwsition, I reply that by position the ancients 
understood a vowel before two consonants really pronounced 
long, as in the German obst, Pdpst, or the English gold, fold, 
not the mere concurrence of two consonants, which no doubt 
help to sustain the voice a little when the accent is laid on 
them, but never can make it long,^ The same thing comers 
out in the opening line of Mr. Dart's English translation* — 



he may rest assured that no British 
ear will receive it without positive pain 
and torture, except his own. 

' On this point I am glad to see 
Cayley (p. 9) agrees. I mention this 



English a syllable is always long, 
merely because the vowel is followed 
by two consonants, as if quantities 
were to be judged of by the eye, and 
not by the ear ! 



particuUrly, because nothing is more ! * The lUad of Horner^ in Engliik 
common in discussions by Englishmen i Hexameter Verse. By Henry Dart. 
on rhythm, than to assume that in I London, 1865. 
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" Sing, Muse divine, the implacable wrath of Acliilles." 

Here thd only spondee in the line is the first foot, and that 
not in its own nature, but only by the effect of the pause 
after the imperative ; for the same rule prevails in English 
generally as in German, — a vowel before a double consonant 
is short ; sliig is naturally short. Now, if these observations 
are correct, it follows that whosoever translates a Latin or 
Greek hexameter after the model which alone is intelligible 
to a modern ear, is transferring march time into triple time, 
— is rendering a measure which, according to the testimony of 
the ancients, was characterized by weight and dignity,^ into 
a measure of which the characteristic is either a light, un- 
dulating, careless ease, or the hurried march of highly-excited 
passion. That this is the fact the consistent practice of our 
whole English poetry proves, which seldom uses verses 
accented on every third syllable, except in the two cases just 
mentioned. And if the range of pure tribrachic measure, or 
of tribrachs intermingled with trochees, appears much wider 
in our song-books than in volumes of poetry written to be 
read, it is just because the whole genius of lyric poetry, as 
distinguished from narrative poetry, is characterized by a 
passionate excitement, differing as widely as possible from 
the steady march of dignified prose or noble epic. Of all 
this Southey showed his usual fine instinct, when he intro- 
duced the triple measure in the following passage of *Thalaba/ 
expressive of hurry and excitement : — 

" Now go thy way, Abdaldar ! 
Servant of Eblia, 



' irdw o-e/if6i'.— Dionys. Hal. De 
fknict, OrcU. xvii. See, for a complete 
examination of all the authorities on 
this subject, my Essay on the Mhyth- 

VOL. I. 2 C 



mical Declamation of the Ancients 
(Edinburgh, 1852. Edmonston and 
Douglas), originally published in the 
Classical Museum. 
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Over Arabia 

Seek the Destroyer I 

Over the sands of the scorching Tehama, 

Over the waterless mountains of Nayd ; 

In Arad pursue him, and Yemen the hajjpy, 

And Hejaz, the country beloved by believers, 

Over Arabia, 

Sen'ant i)f Eblb, 

Seek the Destroyer 1" ^ 

I>ut does any person imagine that with this form of measure, 
or any variety of the triple rhythm, of which Knglisli hex- 
ameter is one, lie could have produced the sohmiuizing 
effect of the opening stanza of the same poem ? 

" How beautiful is night I 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven ; 
In full-orb'd glory yonder Moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night !** 

My conclusion is that English hexameter veree, on whatever 
theoretical i)rinciples comj>osed, will always fall on the 
English ear with something of that light tripping or impetu- 
ous racing character which belongs to other varieties of that 
measure familiar to our ears, and is utterly unfit for the 
grave w^eight of continuous epic narrative. 

But there are other objections of scarcely less weight 
Our Saxon monosyllables, as every one knows, are the great 
sti-ength of our language, but they are also, as Dryden often 

Southey's Tltalaha, ii. 28. 
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com})laiiie(l, the great hindrance to melody in English verse; 
do, in fact, render the melody in which rich terminational lan- 
guages luxuriate, practically impossible in our tongue. Every 
independent monosyllable, not to mention the harsh conso- 
nantal aggregation which in English generally belongs to it, 
must stand on its own legs, and have its separate emphasis, 
otherwise it falls into the position of an enclitic and is lost. 
But this accent of the separate word of course interferes with 
the accent of the verse, if in no worse way, at least by render- 
ing it less prominent ; and if this is always the case to a 
certain extent, in a, language of which monosyllables form 
the staple, the effect will be doubly bad when two separate 
big-boned words take their place, as they often will do in 
the unaccented parts of a dactylic or tribrachic bar. Thus, 
when Campbell sings, 

" There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin," 

the movement is evidently dactylic, or, if you choose, ana- 
ptestic, for there is no fundamental difference between the 
two metres, and this first line reads pleasantly enough, not- 
withstanding the monosyllable poor, for other reasons, and 
perhaps chiefly from the natural caesura after the word 
hea^h ; but in the second line, 

" The I dew on his | thin robe was | heavy and chill,'* 

every one feels how the three little words that compose the 
second foot do not flow pleasantly into one foot, as in the 
case of 

or 

" Arma virumque cano Trojae qui primus ab oriu." 
So in M*Neiirs beautiful ballad, ' Mary of Castlecary : * — 
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** Her hair it is lint-white, 
Her skin it is milk-whito, 
Dark is the blue o* her saft-roUing e'e, 
Red, red her ri[)e lips, and sweeter than roses, 
Whaur could uiy wee thing wander frae me 1 " 

tliat man has no ear for lyrical composition, who does not 
single ont the ripe IXps dnd, as the most immusical foot hi 
the whole stanza. If, on the other hand, a wiehier of Eng- 
lish hexameters, in translating Homer, in order to give his 
dactyls a more musical flow, should deal largely in polysyl- 
lables, he will not only restrict his choice of words immensely, 
liut, in all likelihood, deviate from that simplicity of expres- 
sion so characteristic of the old minstrel. Surely these diffi- 
liulties, founded in the very nature of our English speech, 
with which the English hexametrist finds himself beset, 
should be suflicient to show both the wisdom of our great 
ancient masters in never having employed tribmchic, or so- 
called dactylic or anapaestic measures for any continuous 
weighty narrative in vei*se, and the folly of our modem 
hexametrists in flirting with a foreign beauty, with whom, in 
the verj' nature of the case, they can never be united in any 
comfortable wedlock. 

I>ut there is yet more to be said. Not only strict dactylic 
and tribrachic measure, but even trochaic, has been gener- 
ally avoided by the great mastei*s of our English verse in 
long comi)ositions, and this plainly from the difficulty of 
dealing with certain feeble little words, such as of, to, foi% 
the, which the order of our language requires to be placed in 
the van. This circumstance causes a writer of trochees 
constantly to use an initial Pyrrhic for a trochee, by which 
the verse loses weight, or even to prefix an unaccentuateil 
short syllable, which changes the measure into iambic. Tlie 
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only considerable poem in English trochees, accordingly, of 
any merit or popularity, that I know, is * Hiawatha,' by Long 
fellow ; but the success of this measure in that singular poem 
was one of those happy strokes of genius which prove the 
rule by exception, and which no man will dare to repeat 
without finding that he has made an egregious blunder. 
Lastly, the modem hexameter, however skilfully executed, 
conies on the English ear without any associations,^ and 
this is certainly a very grave objection. It is utteriy desti- 
tute of any character which the English reader can under- 
stand ; it conveys nothing, suggests nothing. It neither 
represents the epic element in Homer, like our blank verse, 
nor the minstrel element, as the ballad measure does ; and 
if it is not altogether unmeaning, it is certainly altogether 
undignified. 

Such are the arguments which have convinced me that 
hexameter verse is imsuited for any weighty effort of the 
British narrative Muse. Other reasons, specially bearing on 
Homer, will appear immediately, when we shall have exa- 
mined the question of rhyme ; for if rhyme be desirable in 
translating the Iliad, rhymed hexameters are out of the 
question, Tliey jar on the habit of the scholarly ear, 
as much as hexameters in any shape on the habit of the 
general English ear. 

Dismissing hexameters, therefore, as a novelty, more 
amusing to scholars than consonant to the genius of the 
English language, let us look about among old recognised 
English measures for one that may seem best to answer the 
conditions of the translator's problem in the present case. 
Here, in the very outset, a great difficulty confronts us. For 

* This point is well iuaistctl on by I Translation of Schiller's BallailM (p. x.) 
Sir E. L. Bulwcr in his Prc'iice to his I Blackwood, 1852. 



^ 
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if the reader is convinced, either from his own feeling and 
observation, or from the statements in Discourses v. and vii., 
that in the Iliad we have two elements combined — the large 
plan and lofty tone of the epic poem, with the plainness, 
simplicity, directness, and blunt naturalness of the popular 
ballad — then the conditions of a good translation of that poem 
become as obvious as they are difficult. Like caricatures, 
or strong mannerism in drawing, extreme styles in writing 
are more easy of poetic imitation than medium or moderate 
styles. The severe and stately sublime of Milton, though 
])erhaps equally rare in nature, would certainly be more 
easily rendered in translation than the easy, graceful eleva- 
tion of Homer. Add to this, that in our language, or 
rather in the whole history of modern literature, we have 
no model of that grand combination of simple material 
with noble tone and massive structure which the Iliad pre- 
sents. Our early English and Scotch ballads were never 
elevated into national epic, never culminated in that perfect 
form in which they would have been at once the most i)rc- 
cious records of past heroism, and the most finished models 
of present cidture. Chaucer, as we had occasion to remark 
above, is that English poet who, in point of tone and style, 
as well as in chronology, has the nearest affinity to Homer ; 
but Chaucer wi\)te no epic ; he was a story-teller, a rhyming 
novelist, of the highest class indeed, but not a gi*eat epic 
artist. Coming further down with the stream of our great 
English literature, we find that our nonnal Christian epic, 
the ' Paradise Lost,' does not appear till the second epoch of 
a completely literary and highly intellectual age. If Shak 
speare and the Elizabethans, in our literary history, may 
])erliaps in point of ix)sition fitly be compared to Pindar, 
/Esohylus, and the writei*s contemporary with the first great 
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Persian wai-s, then Milton takes liis place with Euripides 
and Sophocles, and the immediate precursors of Plato. He 
is a thoroughly equipped scholar, a thinker, a theologian, and 
so deeply steeped in all the learning of his day, that he has 
been accused by a high authority of " seeing nature through 
the spectacles of books," an accusation which, if even in a 
slight degree true, puts liim at the furthest possible remove 
from the intellectual position of Homer. Our ballad, there- 
fore, is not epic in its tone ; and our epic is not Homeric. The 
Germans, some one will think, have been more fortunate, 
and in their Niebelungen lay possess a treasure of ancient 
Burgundian and Scandinavian ballads, which have cid- 
minated into a true epic. This is undoubtedly true in point 
of mere external form ; but impartial critics, uninfluenced by 
the fond patriotism of the Germans, will scarcely recognise 
in that production an epic poem sufficiently high in tone, or 
rich in genius, to serve as a model for a modem German 
Iliad. After all that Beneke, Lachmann, and other great 
philologers have done for it, the Niebelungen never had any 
strong hold of the national mind in Deutschland. It has 
lived now for more than half a century a life beyond the 
Khine, rather of erudite resuscitation than of continued 
powerful popular influence, such as Homer enjoyed among 
the Greeks. Homer therefore has no corresponding type in 
modern European litemture. He stands alone in his ago, in 
his style, and in his influence. Such being the ca^e, the 
translator is reduced to a plain dilemma, and must consent 
to a compromise. By no coui'se that he can adopt will he 
be able to convey to a modern English reader the full tand 
complete impression of what Homer was to the Greeks.^ If, 

* Blair (Lcct. ^3), who is always I maii}^ jxirsons who now tlcspise hirn, 
judicious, and often much deeper than | says, *' I know no author to whom it is 
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on the one hand, be adopt the ballad tone and form, lie will 
appear to be deficient in epic dignity ; if, again, he strike 
the epic key, he will be told that the lofty pomp of phrase 
which that style demands, is utteriy inconsistent with the 
plainness, directness, and simplicity of diction, which even 
tliose who most belaud his " nobleness," consider to be no 
less characteristic of the Ma3onian minstrel. We have no 
reason therefore to be surprised, if some of the most famous 
names in English literature, who have given us masteriy 
specimens of Homeric translation in some aspects, have 
failed to satisfy all the conditions of the problem. In fact, 
they have generally seen only one side of Homer, and turned 
that exclusively upon public view. Pope, I remember well, 
talks grandly about the patriarchal simplicity of Homer 
in his Preface ; but he shows no trace of it in the style of his 
translation. Maginn and Newman^ had the great merit of 
flinging abroad the germ of truth that lay at the bottom of 
the Wolfian theory in a popular shape upon English ears ; 
but did they make the proper distinction in their minds 
between the ballad materials which Homer used and the 
epic artist which Homer was ? The union of appai*ent in- 
compatibles is here, as in other cases, the law of the highest 
excellence ; and after what has been done and written on 
the subject, those who shall now attempt the problem have 
one advantage at least over some of the most distinguished 
of their predecessors, - they may see clearly the conditions 
that belong to a successful solution. Is it possible, with the 
literary instniment of the English tongue, to give the plain- 



more difficult to do jiiHticc in transla- 
tion than Homer ;*' and the rejwons 
ho ^ivcH, though not formally the same, 
Hpring fuTidamenUilly out nf the same 
rojt OH the view )>reHentud in the text. 



» Homeric Balladi. By Wm. Mh- 
ginn, 18-1'J. The Iliad of Ilomer. 
I?y F. W. Newman. London, 1856. 
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ness of the Homeric phrase without baldness, its directness 
without coarseness, its familiarity without vulgarity, and its 
natural lofty ease without affected majesty ? I think it is, at 
least up to a certain point — a point that for all practical 
purposes may be held sufficient; and in endeavouring to 
realize this ideal one of two methods of procedure may be 
adopted : either, firsty taking the English blank verse, or 
ten-syllabled heroic couplet, as the norm, to preserve in that 
form a noble simplicity of diction, free from any tinge of that 
majestic pomp, curious artifice, and excessive refinement of 
phrase, which characterize the e^jic of literary culture ; or, 
second, taking some ballad measure as the norm, to keep the 
characteristic directness and simplicity of that style free 
from the undignified carelessness, and occasional meanness 
and coarseness into which it is apt to fall. 

Of these two alternatives I prefer the latter, for the follow- 
ing reasons : — 

I consider, as the whole drift and gist of the previous 
discourses will have rendered evident, that the characteristic 
element in Homer is that of the doiBo<;, or singing minstrel, 
as opposed to the epopceist of literary culture ; and it appeai-s 
to me scarcely possible to give this element due prominence 
in English blank or decasyllabic verse. The traditions of 
the English language and the habits of the English ear are 
both against it. 

On the other hand, it is comparatively easy to keep some 
varieties of the ballad measure habitually elevated in that 
region where Homer's ]Muse with dignified simplicity moves. 
Our ballad measures possess every grade of ai-tistic excel- 
lence from the hasty rattle, or the incurious slip-slop of a 
popular street song, newly struck out to serve the need of 
an election contest, to the rapid roll of Tennyson's * Locksley 
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Hall/ the fervid war tramp of Scott's battle-pieces, and the 
pictorial ik>iiii) of some of Macaulay*s and Aytomi's historical 
processions.* 

^igain, I am partial to ballad measure because it implies 
rhjnne, and some fonns of it possess a greater wealth of vocal 
consonance than belongs to any other form of English metixj 
appropriate for narrative poetry. Now, rhyme is not oidy 
by long centuries of prescriptive right the popular occupant 
of the English and European j)oetic throne, but there is 
a sj)ecial propriety in the nmsic of verbal consonances, in 
translation from a language like the Greek, whose flexional 
terminations make it peculiarly rich in consonances of that 
description, not the less powerfully affecting the ear because 



' Professor Arnold (Ijost Words on 
TVansltUing Homer), to my oflTcr, in 
AfacmtUanit Mugnzine (1861), to come 
half-way to meet him on the ballad 
question, replies, " I eannot allow that 
Homer's po<.-try is ballad poetry at all." 
I never said it wns, in the sense in 
which the learned profesHor seems to 
take it. AVhat I say is. that Homer 
contains a strong and characteristic 
ballad element, exactly as Scott con- 
tains a strong ballad element, though 
nobody, of course, would call the ' Lady 
of the I>akc ' a balla<1. With what he 
further says (p. 64;, that " Homer is 
rather to be classed with Milton than 
with Scott/' I cannot airree, unleHS in 
the 8])ecial relation acknowledged in 
Dissertation vii., $upra. Homer may 
be, and I certainly think he is, a more 
large and lofty Scott, but he is not a 
Milton at all. I have only further to 
say, that some of Amohrs criticisms on 
the ballad Htyle as applicable to Hoiuor 
are evidently miM partial and un'air. 
The line, for instuice, in the Odyssey 
(\ix. 302) - 



yi^« 3* op' iamt¥ loiura ayax^ tor" avruca 6* 
Syvm ovAifv, 

Maginn renders — 

" And scarce had she bp^tm to wa»h. 
Ere she wiw aware of tlie gri^y gash 
Above hU knee that lay." 

Now the " grisly gash," appHed iu a 
cheap and utterly false meliidraniatic 
style to a dry old scar, is certainly in the 
very worst taste. But the same phrase 
might have been used in hexameters, 
and would not have been a whit better : 

" Near to his kuee came her hand, and her 
cyi* lieheld on the iiistant 
Grisly the gash, which the stronj^' whitt- 
tusk of the boar had indented." 

And if the sensitive professor com- 
plains that, apart from this melodrama- 
tic tmnt, the rhythm of the octosyllabic 
verse ''leaves a jingling in his ears 
which is positive torture," 1 can only 
thank Heaven that my auricular organs 
arc not bo fastidious. 1 can enjoy the 
ballad aspect of Homer in Maginn as 
well as the stately epic tramp (»f the 
Vossiaii liexjime'er. 
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they do not strike it regularly at the close of the couplet.^ 
Homer, moreover, is a writer who, precisely because he does 
not fill the undei-standing with a closely-packed weight of 
condensed thought, like iEschylus, Dante, and Milton, re- 
qiures the support of rhyme to prevent his appearing flat or 
feeble in many passages. A literal translation of some parts 
of Homer would be intolerable, from the baldness of our 
monosyllabic roots. The musical element in Homer's lan- 
guage, and the musical charm of the minstrel song which he 
sang, is best represented in our uninflected modem languages 
by rhyme. 

On this head one or two objections to rhyme may be 
mentioned. What Cowper declared, that " a just trans- 
lation of any ancient poem in rhyme is impossible," rests on 
that confusion of a just translation with a minutely verbal 
one, the error of which has been already exposed. I have 
never yet encountered a difficulty in rhyme, however for 
midable at the first glance, that could not be overcome by 
l)er3everance and ingenuity. When a man talks of the 
" fetters of rhyme," I always think either that he is lazy, or 
that lie is a workman who does not know how to wield his 
tools. I could easily show, were I not pui-posely keei)ing 
aloof in this place from criticising living translators, that 
hexameter verse, when well executed, by certain necessities 
which it imposes on the translator, contrary to the genius ol' 
the English language, creates a kind of fettei's much more 
difficult to move gracefully in than common English rhyme. 
Even the imitation of the political verse of the Greeks by Pi'o- 
fessor Newman, where the double ending is imperative, has, 

* See the Stahtit Maier^ ver. 2, 6. ilency of the Latin language to rhyme 
This beautiful hvmn presents some in the middle of the line, like our 
striking examples nf the natural ten- I balhul measure. 
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ill my opinion, certainly been tlie cause of not a few of those 
quaint and ungainly expressions for which he has been so 
severely handled by his critics. A special objection to rhyme 
in translating Homer, advanced by Arnold, " that it inevitably 
tends to pair lines which in the original are indei)endent," 
if consistently followed out, would imply that the couplet 
generally should never be used in continuous narrative ; for 
it is manifest that narrative can never be composed of a 
number of little metrical unities bound together by a law of 
their own. What the Professor means, I suppose, is that 
rhyme should never be so used, either in translating Homer, 
or anywhere, as to tear asunder any two verses that naturally 
hang together ; and in this opinion I entirely agree. It is 
the manner of Homer, as I shall show presently, to close his 
sense almost always with the line, generally with the close 
of the couplet, the triplet, or the quatrain. All such metri- 
cal coherences, I have in my version been particularly 
cautious to obser\'^e, using triplets, for instance, invariably in 
the English, wherever three lines in the original comprehend 
a i)erfectly complete and self-contained sense. I do not 
think, however, that the usage of our best English writers, 
fnmi Chaucer downwards, justifies the daintiness with which 
Arnold treats rhyme in reference to this point. In the 
shape of a geneml denunciation he seems to be merely 
expressing his dislike of the strange chopping and cutting 
up of his lines and rhymes, which are part of Chapman's 
manner; and to his dictum, understood with tliis special 
application, every man of taste, I presume, will at once 
subscribe. 

What was said above about the propriety of modem 
rhyme to repiesent ancient terminational consonances, seems 
to me to have been overlooked bv the advocates of blank 
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verse and hexameter, and may deserve a word of explanation. 
In the line, 



and 
and 



8€Lvrj 8e Kkayyrj ykvtr apyvpkoio piowj 

ev TTcSti^ 6\ooLO XiXatd/Acvot Troktfioio, 

Tran"€5 k diKVfwpoi t€ ycvotWo 'iriKpoyafioi re, 



and hundreds the like with which Homer abounds, we see a 
sort of sectional rhyme,^ so necessarily arising out of the 
character of terminational languages, that sometimes in 
Homer it assumes the shape of our modern final rhyme,^ 
and is so freciuent in certain places of the Ovidian penta- 
meter as fully to impress the ear with the effect of a variety 
of our modern practice of rhyming. Now what I say is, 
that the luxury of the ear, to which this terminational con- 
sonance so manifestly contributes in the Greek, has a right 
to claim, as its nearest representative in our monosyllabic 
tongue, the ornament of rhyme, a grace that, like charity, 
sometimes covers a multitude of sins, and which, without an 
adequate compensation, no well- trained English ear will 
readily dispense with. And in this view it is interesting to 
observe that the Germans, who were the first to introduce 
the classical measures into their translated, and even their 
original poetry, are now beginning to reconsider their deci- 
sion, and to express the strongest doubts on the propriety of 
this procedure, sanctioned though it has been by the great 
names of Goethe and Schiller. Herr Ferdinand Rinne, who 



^ See examples in Old English in 
Guest's English Rhythms, 1838, vol. i. 
p. 125. 

' Examples of rhyme in Homer : i. 



485, 486 ; u. 87 ; Odys. xi. 164 ; xni. 
9-11. This did not escape the eye 
of those minute observers, the Greek 
critics. See ^los 'Ofn/jpoVf in Gale's 
0i)U9c MytM, p. 300. 
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has translated the Oilyssey into German ottuva rima (an ex- 
l>erinicnt precisely analogous to the adoption of the English 
Si)enseiian stanza for the same purpose by a recent accom- 
j)lished English translator)/ gives as his reason for a pro- 
cedure so directly in the teeth of the recognised German 
canons in this matter, that the hea\y, long-syllabled, mono- 
tonous, rhymeless German hexameter, abounding in harsh 
consonants, is utterly unable to supply any equivalent to 
the numerous assonances, alliterations, and rhymes of the 
soft, melodious Ionian dialect.* This is exactly the prin- 
ciple, I have no doubt, whether so distinctly enunciated or 
not, wliich led our great English masters, Drj^den and Pope, 
to use rhyme habitually in their numerous translations from 
the antique. Tlie genius of those men was far removed 
from the mechanical idea of repeating the rhythm of the 
original, which has pi-oduced so many erudite, unreadable 
abortions of translation in the German language, — a fashion 
of composition from which, I sincerely trust, our strong 
British sense, and the ix)piUar atmosphere W'hich we breathe, 
may long preserve our translated literature ; for it does seem 
to be an evil in certain regions of English scholarship, first 
to despise the practices of the Germans, and then, when 
adopting them, to overdo their peculiarities. But, however 
this be, the practice of the Germans in reference to hex- 
ameters can never be pleaded as a precedent for us. I for 



* The Odyuey oflTomer, By Philip 
Ktanbope AVoreley (Edinburgh, Black- 
wood, 1S61). There is an archaic 
rust about Spenser*! Btjle, which 
may seem to suit well with Homer 
generally, besides a certain gracefol, 
easy slowness, which is the peculiar 
charactoristic of the Odyssey, as con- 
trasted with the Iliad. 



* Homer'9 Odyetee in Stamen. Von 
Ferdinand Rinne (Leipzig, 1842, 2d 
edition), which proves that even in 
Germany, the native land of stiff 
classical photographs, there is a de- 
mand in the popular ear for the Inxniy 
of rhyme, and measures intelligible to 
non-academic oars. 
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one think that Goethe and Schiller were both wrong in lend- 
ing the authority of their great names to the innovation 
of Klopstock in this respect. Even a great poet will some- 
times be betrayed into using a less appropriate measure, 
for the mere luxury of making a metrical experiment ; but 
whether right or wrong, as recognised legislators of the 
highest authority in the forms of poetical composition, they 
gave their sanction ; and the aspiring young translator in 
Deutschland may now, by virtue of this authority, luxuriate 
freely in every varied form of fluttering dochmiac, winged 
pceon, and heavy molossus, without being rated soimdly, as 
he would be in this country, for a piece of academical im- 
pertinence, or praised feebly for an ingenious novelty. And 
he may moreover plead justly that the greater mass and 
weight, and sustained vocalism of the Gennan language, as 
compared with the English, make a much nearer approach 
to the gravity, composedness, and stateliness of the ancient 
classical hexameter, than in our more lightly tripping speech 
is possible to be achieved. 

But to return to our ballad measures. Not only is the 
rhyme which by tradition belongs to them an essentially 
Homeric element, but the couplet and the triplet also, with- 
out which their essential character is destroyed. A rhyming 
measure, which constantly overflows its boundary, losing one 
line in another, after the fashion of blank verse, can scarcely 
be called a natural style of composition. On the other hand, 
the conclusion of the sentence invariably with the last word 
of the couplet or the triplet, would produce a monotony, which 
would render any verse an inadequate exponent of poetical 
movement of the highest order. But the couplet, neverthe- 
less, is the most obvious, and therefore the favourite form of 
all popular poetry, and can easily be shown to be tlie funda- 
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mental tyjie of Homeric verse. Take an example of this 
from tlie liomaic ballad of the * Taking of Constantinople/ 
printed at large in our first dissertation." In this simple 
composition we have the sense partially completed with the 
first couplet, as is common in Homer, but not fuUy wound 
up till the conclusion of the third line, forming a triplet, and 
then with an explanation added in a fourth line, which com- 
pleters the period. Then we have a period of five lines, 
dividing naturally into a triplet and a couplet ; then a single 
independent line aftt^r the manner of Homer, annexed to a 
couplet; last of all, the concluding couplet itself Now, 
those who have studied the Homeric hexameter carefully, 
will confirm me in the observation which I have made, that 
the rhythm of Homer, as an aoiBo^ or singing minstrel, be- 
longs as a species to this type of the modem Romaic ballad, 
in respect of the position of the pauses ; not at all to Milton's 
movement, and the English blank verse generally formed 
after his model ; the only difference being, that while the 
Romaic ballad, as a low species of the genus, seldom or 
never rises beyond the simple type from which it stalled, 
Homer in this region also shows his consummate mastership, 
and asserts liis character as the creator of the minstrel epic, 
by deviating from the even current of the couplet, triplet 
and quatrain, wherever the fervid flow of passion in the 
speaker, or the surge of emotion in his own soul induces 
such an overflow. On such occasions he will swell and 
redound into long periods of five, six, seven, or even eleven 
lines at a breath ; but even in this case he remains true to 
the couplet original of his verse, by ending his period gene- 
rally w ith the end of the line. Let us illustrate this by a 
few of the most obvious examples : — 
* Supra, p. 45. 
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'^vvrjfJLap fi€v dva crrpariv ^)(€to Kij\a ^€o?o 
TQ ScicaTT/ 6' ay opriv^ Kakka-a-aro Xaov ^K\iXXf.v%, 
Ttf yap iwl <j>p€(rL ^tJk€ ^€a XcvKwXcvos'Hpiy 
KrjScTO yap Aavacav, on pa ^nJo-Kovras oparo. 
01 8' €7r€i ovv i]y€p$€Vf o/XTjyzpUs t' iytvovTO, 
roia-i S' dvurraifxevos /A€T€</>iy iroSas q>kvs 'AxtAA-cvs* 

*Atp€lS7)j vvv a/xfie iraXiinrXayyfievras otw 
a^ aTTOi'oanJo'civ, ct Key ^avarov yc <f>vyot,p.€v, 
ct 8^ o/iov TToAcfios T€ Safi^ Kal Xoifiis 'A\aiov^. 
dXX^ aye 5i} Tti/a p.dvriv tp€iofX€Vf »J Icp^a, 
^ icat dv€tp(wrdA,ov — Kal yap t' di/ap €K Atds iortv — 

OS K ClTTOt, 0,Tt TOCrO-OV €X*^^*''"0 ^olpOS * AlToXXuiV, 

€LT dp* oy' cvx^A^s €7nfX€/JL<f}eraif ct^* €KaT6fipTjs' 
al K€v TTWS apvwv Kvia-a-ris alyQv t€ rcXcicov 
)3oi»X€Tat dvTtao-as, i^fiti/ azro Xotyov d/AVvat. 

Here we have three couplets to begin with. Then the 
speech of Achilles commences with a triplet, is followed by 
a quatrain, and ends with a couplet. Take again the well- 
known lines of the exordium, — 

Mrjviv d€i8c, ^€0, XlT^Xijl'dSco) 'A^tA-'^os, 
ovXo/i€VT]v, rj /ivpi *A)(aiois aXyc' eSrjKcv, 
TToXXds 8' i<f>6lnov^ ^v)(as "AtSt irpotaipev 
•^pmnv^ avTOvs 8k eXwpia t^v^c Kvv€(ra'iv 
oitavoLO-i t€ iraa-L — Atos S* creActcro ^ovXtq — 
€^ ov Syj rairpCyra 8ia<mJTiyv tpio-avTf. 
'ArptiSiys tc, dva^ dvSptov, Kal Stos 'AxiAAcus. 

Here the poet gives the complete plan of the poem in five 
complete lines, which resolve themselves, however, both to 
the sense and to the ear, into a couplet and a triplet ; and 
then marks the event from which his story starts by a sepa- 
rate couplet. That this cliaracter of the rhythm holds 
through the whole of the Iliad, with certain variations not 
necessary to be detailed here, any one may convince himself 
by merely running over any book of the poem, and banding 
VOL. I. 2 I) 
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with a pencil the divisions which make a natural pause, or a 
complete versa Now, ray position is, tliat rhyme is the natural 
adjunct and the graceful ornament of all poetry, founded, 
as all popular poetry is, on the couplet or the triplet ; and 
that our English writers who used this measure later than 
the ' Ormulum' and other earliest productions, made a decided 
improvement when they added rhyme to the accented fomi 
of the old iambic tetrameter catalectic, as they received it 
from the popular poetry of the Byzantine Greeks ; for rhyme 
is not only a beauty in itself, and a grateful luxury to the 
ear, but it helps to steady the measure, and brings out the 
character of the couplet with more firmness. I therefore 
(*onclude that it is an appropriate ornament for Homer also ; 
and though I would by no means tie myself down to rhyme 
always exactly according to the Homeric periods, and give 
triplets scrupulously in every case where he has them (for 
this wei'e a bondage by which a man of true poetic impulse 
would certainly lose more than he could gain), yet I may 
say, that in the version which is presented in the second 
part of this work, I have in all striking and important cases, 
by my couplets and triplets, endeavoured to bring out the 
marked metrical unities of the original ; and whenever three 
lines were so bound together as that the sense and cadence 
were completely shut up, I have generally expressed this 
rhythmical compactness in the Greek by a corresponding 
compactness in an English triplet ; or, at all events, if this 
were not possible, taken care that while the first line of the 
triplet stood free, the two last lines should rhyme together, 
so as to conclude the sense compactly with the last line. 
Take as an example the first seven lines of Book vii. : — 
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a/x^orcpoi fj,€fia<rav iroXe/xi^etv rySc fid\€a6ai. 

ovpoVy hrrjv #ccKa/x(i)crtv cvfcoTiys iXdryo'iv 
TTOVTOv ekavvovrest Kafidtt^ 5' wro yvia AcAvvraf 
COS apa Tw Tpmaciv UXSofitvoKri ffnivi^Trjv 

which I render thus- - 

Thus saying, through the city- gates the nohle Hector goes, 
And godUke Paris hy his side ; with eager ardour glows 
The hreast of each to lead the ranks, and man with man to close. 
As when seafaring men long time have smote the sounding seas 
With the smooth oar, and now no bond of strength is in their 

knees, 
When to their hoping hearts a god sends forth the favouring 

breeze, 
So to the Trojans' hoping hearts the warlike pair appeared. 

Here, according to the principles we have been laying down, 
the comparison completely cased in the three lines, 4, 5, 
and 6, will fail in aesthetic eifect, or at least will lose alto- 
gether its original rhythmical character, if the three lines do 
not hold as closely together in the English as they do in the 
Greek, and this holding together, as every ear will compre- 
hend, is far stronger with rhyme than without it On the 
other hand, the three first lines do not present such a com- 
pact metrical unity as that I should have considered myself 
Ijound to reflect them by an English triplet, had it not been 
imposed on me by the necessity of the position ; while as to 
the seventh line rhyming with the first line of the following 
paragraph, if Professor Arnold objects to this, it is bringing 
a curious fastidiousness into these matters, of which neither 
Chaucer, nor Dryden, nor Coleridge, nor any of our great 
metrical masters had any notion.^ 

^ The obseiration that the rhythm the quatrain, so far as it may have any 
of Homer, as a popular docd6s, is value, is perfectly original on my part, 
founded on the couplet, the triplet, and 1 accidentally siambled on this truth 
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So much for the principh?. Tliere remains now only the 
application — which of the most cun-ent forms of the ballad 
measure, in the English language, is best adapted for the 
modern expression of the Homeric hexameter? — the old 
fourteen-syllabled iambic line of Chapman, the variation of 
it with a double ending, of which we have seen the type in 



in tlie course of my translation, by a 
habit which I acquired of bracketing 
off in pencil each page of Homer into 
ita natural cadenct^s before I com- 
menced the translation. Of the cor- 
rectness of the obRcrration I never 
entertained the slightest doubt, though 
when I mentioned it in conversation 
to Mr. Ijeigh Hunt some years before 
his death, that sunny-souled old poet 
seemed to receive it as something 
strange, and not at all according to 
the received English ideas on the sub- 
ject. This may well be the case, con- 
sidering the great lack of all philosophy, 
which Hermann justly noted in Eng- 
lish metrical scholarship. But that I 
nm not singular in my opinion, I am 
happy now to be able to show, by 
the following extract from Kiichly, 
which expresses completely my own 
sentiments* — "Res hsec est, poctas 
Homericos, qui carmina nou legentibus 
scribcrent sed audientibus recitanda et 
mente tan turn lingnaqae coraponerent 
et soliuB memoriae ope sibi retinerent 
aliisque traderent, ipsius instinctu na- 
ttirie ad id artificium adduci necesse 
erat, quo non solum et canentium 
menioria sublevarctnr et auscultantium 
nndicntia adjuvaretur, sed etinm ipsnm 
carminis corpus quasi mcmbris quibus- 
dam integris articulisquc congruentibus 
distinguert'tur. Hinc inventum, ut 
fere et narratarum rerum series et 
orationum tenor scrmonumqne alter- 
catio in particulas quasdara dividere- 



tur, quae commode stropharum vel 
temariarnm vel quatemariarum vel 
etiam quinquenariamm — ^nam his qno- 
que genealogici carminis propriis locus 
est apud Homerum — finibus includi 
possent. Ei legi vero et ad cantoris 
audientiumque commoditatem et ad 
ipsius carminis gratiam augendam in- 
ventie minime in scrvilem modum ita 
86 addizerunt, ut etiam contra ipsam 
illam legis causam versuum strophi- 
corum numerum atque cohserentiam 
retinuerint. Imo nee, ubicunque aut 
brevier sententia vel succincta notitia 
ioserenda esset, ibi singulos binosve 
versus interponere dubitavemnt, qaod 
plerumque in solemnibus illis de lo- 
quendo edendo ceteraque vita qnoti- 
diana forroulis usu venit, et ubi sen- 
tentin ambitus atque copia major 
viderctur, quam quae arctis strophae 
cancellis commode circumscribi posset, 
in longiorem etiam plurium versuum 
seriem exspatiati sunt, id quod impri- 
mis et in similibus accnratiBsime ad 
veritatem depictis et in concitati animi 
multum fluent! oratione observare 
licet."— (De Iliadis Carm, Dissert 
iv. p. 15.) The same forcible and in- 
geiiiouB writer, whom I am sorry to 
say that in some of his critical acts of 
peculiarly German hardihood I cannot 
follow, has traced out the practice of a 
stichometrical symmetty in Homer 
to such an extent as to conclude that 
the composition of the Iliad displays 
in many cases a certain numerical 
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the Eomaic ballad ; ^ the trochaic teti-aineter catalectic of 
' Locksley Hall/ or the octosyllabic English stanza, ele- 
vated and varied as it has been by the genius of Sir Walter 
Scott ? To this question it may be answered, that any of 
these measures, except the second, is good and wisely handled, 
may secure to Homer, in England, the thorough recognition 
of his character as an doi86<:, or minstrel, which has hitherto 
been ignored. The advantages peculiar to each may be 
shortly stated. In favour of Walter Scott's measure, may be 
pleaded the striking kinship between the whole character 
and tone of our modern Scotch minstrel's poetry and that of 
the ancient Ionian,^ the easy flow of his verse, the fervid 
tramp of his rhyme, when required, and the variations which 
he has so successfully introduced into the somewhat mono- 
tonous flow of the old octosyllabic measure. On the other 
hand, it must be confessed that this verse, however skilfully 
handled, decidedly wants amplitude and breadth for the 
Homeric line ; and the breaking up of the grand single verse 
into two will often create serious difficulties, and open the way 
to various liberties, which, with a long line, might have been 
avoided. Against the verse of the Romaic ballad, which has 
been revived by Mr. Newman, there is nothing to say in theory ; 
only in practice it is placed in this ver}- serious dilemma, 



correspoDdence of parcels of lines, such 
as has been long recognised in the dia- 
logic part of the Greek drama. The 
matter is worthy of a more minute 
study than I have as yet been able to 
give to it; but I fear much that in 
maintaining this doctrine, the German 
comports himself with that sort of 
arbitrary confidence in an idea from 
which the practical British intellect 
instinctiyely retreats. 



* SuprOf p. 45, 

' Mr. Newman saw a great tnith 
when he wrote, "Walter Scott is the 
most Homeric of our British poets.*' 
Yes, and unqucHtionably also, next 
to Shakspcare, he will prove most 
permanent in his popularity. Literary 
fashions change ; but the broad, sunny, 
healthy humanity, which Homer, Scott, 
and Bums represent, is always the 
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that it must either dispense with rhyme altogether, contrary to 
the character of our English ballad verse, or force the genius 
of the poet to torture our language into a continuity of 
double rhymes, which, except in comic poetry, it does not 
admit I therefore consider this variety to be practically out 
of the question. For the metre of ' Locksley Hall,' its rapi 
dity, its force, and the example of Aytoun and Gladstone, 
plead i)owerfully.* But the drawbacks already mentioned,* 
and the danger of tempting the English ear with a metrical 
experiment altogether untried in narrative poetiy of any 
length, seem rather to throw us back upon the long fourteen- 
syllabled iambic of Chapman. Here the translator, whose 
policy it always is not to create unnecessary ditficultie^, has to 
deal with a measure at once thoroughly congenial to the Eng- 
lish language, familiar to the English ear, and satisfying with 
its stately march and pleasant amplitude the most charac- 
teristic demands which the Hellenic hexameter is entitled to 
make on its English equivalent. It is much to be preferred 
to the short line of eight syllables, or itself cut into eights 
and sixes, not only on account of the larger breath which 
the reciter takes in bringing it out, and the greater elevation 
of his note, but because it allows of greater variety in the 
pauses, and does not so readily pass into a monotonous 
cliiine as the octosyllabic verse, whose " fatal facility," Byron 
said, only the happy genius of Scott had succeeded in over- 
coming. It admits also of considerable variety in the point 
of rhyme, by the occasional consonance of the final sylla- 
bles in the fourth foot, by the triplet, and by the sectional 
rhyming of the fourth and eighth syllables, where that may 



* A lVK)k of the Iliad, tranfilated by 
W . E. Ay tcHin. BlackwoofVt Magazine, 
ISIJO. TrnnHlations by liord Littleton 



and the Rij^ht Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
liondon, 1863. 
• Supra, p. 404. 
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add force. It possesses also, along with the trochaic tetra- 
meter, the peculiar advantage of generally expressing the 
original line for line, without any unnecessary amplitude ; 
an advantage which Sir E. L. Bulwer, in his translations 
from Schiller, has justly rated very high.^ 1 could produce 
many passages hoth from Pope and Cowper which have 
suflfered severely from no other cause than from the shifting 
of the natural pauses and cadences, which the use of a metre 
of insuflBcient compass necessitates. And if any one should 
say that, in our monosyllabic tongue, a line of fourteen 
syllables will generally be too wide for a line of a corre- 
sponding number of syllables in Greek,^ I reply, that if the 
most meagre and bald style of rendering Homer be thought 
the best, a line of ten syllables in English will very often 
contain all the sense, though certainly not all the sound, 
that is contained in a Greek hexameter. But if freedom and 
amplitude, and a luxuriant flow of sound, be characteristic 
qualities of Homeric verse, our own fourteen-syllabled iambic 
line will seldom be found too large ; and if here and there 
the Greek may show three successive lines in which the 
sense has little weight in proportion to the sound, the Eng- 
lish translator is always free to contract them into a couplet. 
Such liberties, wisely snatched, will improve the original, 
which a general and systematic condensation would spoil 

I shall conclude this discourse with a few remarks on the 
three gi^eat English translations of the Iliad by Chapman, 
Pope, and Cowper, confining myself to these three, partly 
that I may avoid the unseemly position of criticising those 
living translators, with whom, in the second part of this work, 

* Preface, p. viii. I in a Greek hexameter is seventeen ; 

I fifteen may be about the average, the 
^ The utmost number of Hyllables . lowest number being twelve. 
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I put myself in competition, partly because these names 
represent each a very distinct and marked type, from the 
virtues as from the faults of which future translators will 
wisely leariL 

The great merits of Chapman, as beseemed an English 
\iTiter contemporar}'' of Shakspeare, are vigour, power, fresh- 
ness, and originality. He had besides an imbounded ad- 
miration of his author ; but was of far too strong, free, and 
poetic a nature to imagine that the fine flash and flow of a 
gi*eat genius can ever be adequately expressed by the mecha- 
nical method of a literal transference. In those days also 
they had a bold, direct Wtay of looking at things, and an out- 
spoken heartiness and honesty of phrase which is thoroughly 
Homeric. In this respect Chapman certainly was moi-e 
favourably situated for rendering Homer into English than 
those who came after him. No translator is less anxious 
than Chapman to preserve the mere words of his original. 
Hence the strong manly fasliion in which he takes the right 
wonl, as it were, by the cuff of the neck, and flings it into 
the arena to do his bidding. Take, for instance, his version 
of the following lines in the second book, describing the rusli 
of the people to the sea-shore : — 

*» All the crowd was shoved about the shore ; 
la sway, like rude and raging waves rous'd with the fervent blore 
Of th* east and south winds, when they break from Jove's clouds, 

and are borue 
On rough backs of th' Icarian seas : or like a field of corn 
High grown, that Zephyr's vehement gusts bring easily underneath, 
And make the stiff up-bristled ears do homage to his breath : 
For even so easily, with the breath Atrides used, was sway'd 
The violent multitude. To fleet with shouts, and disarray'd, 
All rush'd ; and with a fog of dust their rude feet dimm'd the day.'* 
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No man will say that there is weakness or flatness here ; and, 
in respect of pith and muscle, Homer certainly has in this 
man met his match. On the other hand, every reader who 
knows liis Greek Homer, is well aware that there are things 
in this passage which are not in the original, and may feel 
inclined to apply to Chapman's style of translation what 
Dryden said of Cowley's, " It is not always that a man will 
have a present made him when he expects the payment of a 
debt." This is true ; and, as we already said, the point here 
always is to hit the medium, and to allow every freedom in 
the translator which does not either omit any of his author's 
leading characteristics, or force upon him any of his own. 
But unfortunately Chapman, and indeed the Elizabethans 
generally, with all their power, were considerable mannerists. 
They had a very rare sort of mannerism, to be sure, springing 
from an excess of power, a very forward fancy, and a very 
protrusive wit; but this mannerism, like spangles upon a 
quaker's robe, or ingenious fancies in a deathbed prayer, 
may often prove as fatal to poetry and to a good trans- 
lation as the cheaper mannerism of feebleness and a barren 
wit. Under the influence of such a hypertrophy, to borrow 
a medical phrase, a man's strength becomes his weakness ; 
and so it is not seldom with Chapman. In the very passage 
which we have quoted, the direct comparison between tlu^ 
strong wind and the breath of Atrides is a conceit of the 
translator quite foreign to the original. Homer never had 
any such minute reference ; he never could have had it, with 
his genius, with his age, and with his audience ; he was too 
broad a painter to deal in petty points of this description. 
These are the matters in wliich, even when they are smallest, 
we cannot but say that Chai)man, with all his smoking 
fervour and rough grandeur, is in general far from being 
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a good tmnslator. His vices, that is, almost always, bis 
exaggerated or misapplied virtues, are unfortunately most 
un-Homeric. Of ingenious conceits, quaint fancies, clever 
allusions, smart play upon words, the minstrel Homer had 
as little any idea as his heroes had of a French sauce to their 
roasted chine. But siich things are constant in Chapman. 
He reminds me sometimes of those pictures of the Madonna, 
seen above the altar-piece in some Catholic church, which you 
would fain admire in their naked simplicity, but you can in 
nowise do so for the multitude of silvered gewgaws which 
the officiousncss of local piety has pinned upon the canvas. 
And these ornaments in our Elizabethan translators, like the 
cathedral Ornaments, are far from being always in the best 
ttvste. You will not find anywhere in the English language 
more 8i)lendid examples of bombast than in Chapman's 
Homer. If people do not always say so, it is either because 
they are ignorant, or because Chapman has been dead more 
than two hundred years ; and there is a class of critics who 
are as prone to extenuate the defects of dead writers as to 
exaggerate the faults of the living. Besides, Chapman is an 
Elizabethan, and there is a charm in that word, to certain 
ears, ^wwerfid to gag all judgment, and consecrate any absur- 
dity. What are we to think of 

*' The solid heap of night 
Shall interpose and stop mine ears against thy plaints and plight," 

where the simple and unpretentious old minstrel merely 
says, 

dAAa fi€ rtOvTfwra X^t^ Kara yata koXvittoi, ^ 

which in plain English means, " May the sod be cast and 
the mound be piled above my grave before I see such things " ? 

* Iliad VI. 4»>4. 
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Then what a miserable conceit, and what a cheap allitem- 
tion, lies in these lines — 

<* And such a stormy day shall come, in mind and soul, I know, 
When sacred Troy shall shed her towers for tears of overthrow !" 

It is to such passages as these that we may apply with truth 
Pope's naive remark, that Chapman often " writes as Homer 
himself may be supposed to have done before he arrived at 
years of discretion." Certainly, of Homeric simplicity Chap- 
man had no more conception than the spangled word- 
decorators, against whom Wordsworth wrote, had of the 
weighty simplicity of the great poet of tlie Lakes. Homer 
could compare a child, and Wordsworth a flower, to a star ; 
but the simple 

dXiyKiov ajfrrkpi Ka\^ 

of the old Greek will not satisfy the ambitious Englishman, 
who must multiply the beauty by a process of poetical 
arithmetic, and say, — 

<< Like a heavenly sign, 
Compact of many golden stars, the princely child did shine."^ 

This sounds very grand, but is very bad writing, whether in 
verse or prose.^ Chapman also it was who showed Pope the 
evil example of expanding two lines into half-a-dozen,- a 
fault arising partly from the ambitious wordiness of his ver- 
sion, partly from his constant intei*polation of conceits, either 
altogether his own, or spun out of some impertinent com- 
mentary of the grammarians.' Add to these faults that he 

» Iliad VI. 401. 

* How much superior is even 
prosaic old Hobbes io this passage— 

•* Now Hector met her witli their little boy 
That in the nurae'n amis was carried, 
And like a star upon her bd:iom lay 
His beautiful and shining golden head." 



Bat still with a pretty special applica 
tioo, not at all in the broad incurious 
manner of the old minstrel. 

^ See a notable instance about the 
elms in vi. 419. Also in the samt* 
book about the Aleiun plain, 201, 32.0, 
333. 
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not unfrequently mistakes the meaning of the text, and you 
will easily comprehend that the extraordinary laudations that 
have been heaped on this version by some writers, proceed 
more from a natural admiration of his genius, and a distinct 
iinj)ression of his power, than from a discriminating examina- 
tion of his work I have also, I am sorry to say — I know 
not how others feel — no particular pleasure in the verse that 
this stout Elizabethan usea It is the same ballad measure 
which I myself use, but not written according to any laws, 
either in its own nature, or according to the best precedents 
for its use. In the couplet, as Chapman uses it, the compact 
harmony which belongs to that rhythmical form is seldom 
felt. It is broken up into unnatural sections and pauses, 
which utterly annihilate the broad simple flow of the 
Homeric metre, without giving us the regal march of the 
Milton ic blank verse. Of the real style of Homer as a 
minstrel, not as a literary man, Chapman had not the 
most remote conception.^ He only looked upon him with 
transcendent undistinguishing admiration as an epic poet, as 
far above all other poets as Jupiter is high above the other 
gods.* And for the movement of his verse, though the 
chariot of his conceptions rolls grandly, and shows a front 
all crisp with gold and studded with jewels, I must say, 
that to my feeling it jolts upon a ver}' rough road, and 
shakes my bones most uncomfortably.* 



^ The most striking proof of this is 
his frequent habit of turning what 
grammarians call the direct into the in- 
direct speech. No min^tivl 'n Homer*s 
age knew what tho indirect speech 
meant. The same directness and sim- 
plicity appears alike in the Book of 
Genesis and in the Gospel of John. 

'Penon, whose judgments are ex- 
tremely just, in hiH Vernones Horaeri 



Anglicce inter ee comparaUs (Bonn, 
1861), says that Chapman undertook 
his version from an " Amor et studium 
Graci poeta fere lymphatieum, ' ' while 
Pope did it as a mercantile specula- 
tion to keep himself alive, and Cowper 
as a medicine for weak nerves and 
blue-devils. 

* I am afraid my judgment of this 
famous old version may appear harsh ; 
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The next in order is Pope. Tliis translator has three great 
and thoroughly Homeric excellences, fervour, rapidity, and 
sound ; and these three virtues are such that they may well 
be allowed to cover a multitude of sins, and have, in fact, 
been so allowed. No translator of any classical work has 
been so widely read as Pope ; and even now, when a great 
change has come over the literary world, he maintains a high 
position. This popularity he owes to two circumstances : 
that he had the sense to choose a thoroughly popular and a 
tlioroughly national measure, and that he handled this mea- 
sure with consummate master}\ In one point, no doubt, his 
treatment of that metre falls short of its ideal : while he 
avoids the roughness and irregularity that marred the work of 
his great predecessor, he does not so happily steer clear of the 
opposite vice of sameness and monotony. But despite of 
this he pleases ; and pleasure, as Byron says, is always a 
pleasant thing; and for a long journey one will rather 
amble along a smooth road with an occasional feeling of 
weariness, than submit to the irregular jerk, trot, gallop, and 
plunge of a more adventurous Pegasus. Perhaps the greatest 
of the virtues of Pope's verse is that it sounds well. Poetry 
is the luxury of articulate sound ; and a rich supply of this 
luxury is what the public, in the first place, is entitled to 
demand of a poetical translator. If a man professes to be a 



but if I am wrong, it is strange that 
ProfesBor Arnold, with whom I dis- 
agree on not a few points of Homeric 
criticism {On Translating Homer, 
p. 28), should have pronounced pretty 
much the same censnre. Of Keats 
and his splendid sonnet I say nothing ; 
for he was a young man and a poet, and 
might have looked with a wild surmise, 
** Silent as on a peak in Dnrien," 



after reading any other translation as 
well as Chapman's, had it been the 
best he happened to lay his hands on. 
With the admirable judgment of Chap- 
man by Professor Crailc, in his Sketches 
of the Literature and Leandvg of 
Englandf vol. ii., I am ready in every 
syllable to concur. 
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painter be ouglit to be a good drauglitsmau, but before all, 
he must be a good colourist ; it is the specialty of his art No 
one, therefore, who considers that translations are made for 
tlie i)leasure of the public, will grudge Pope the easy triumph 
which his translation of the Iliad, in spite of gross faults, 
gained over what we may certainly call the superior poetical 
genius of Chapman. It was not only that the taste of the 
age was in his hand, and that the precedent of the great 
French wits stamped his style with classicality, but he pre- 
sented Greek poetry to the English people in those aspects in 
which it will always be most readUy apprehended. He gave 
them verses which they could enjoy ; Chapman gave them 
fancies which made them stare. But in spite of all this well- 
desened popularity, the time was coming when his faults, 
hajipily concealed beneath a breadth of gorgeous drapery, 
would be exposed. The age in which Pope lived was an 
age which, in its literary fashion, preferred elegance to 
strength, ornament to simplicity, and art to nature. Of this 
age Poi>e was one of the foremost spokesmen ; and, as such, 
unquestionably had no special vocation to translate Homer. 
The faults which proceeded from this strange want of con- 
gniity between the work and the workman are many ; and, 
now that a new school of poetry has opened the eyes of the 
l)ublic, are almost as obvious as his virtues. It is happy, 
however, for the English readers of Greek poetry, that they 
have not in their ears a prose version of the Iliad equal in 
classical chasteness and simplicity to the Book of Genesis 
and the Gospel of John in our Bibles ; otherwise Pope, with 
all his talent, would excite general disgust in many places, 
where he now only offends against the laws of good taste in 
poetical composition, revivified in the jwpular mind by the 
practice of Cowper and Wordsworth, Bums, Scott, and 
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Tennysoa The great fault of Pope is his determination to be 
grand— a determination which achieves its purpose too often 
by mere pomp of sound and flourish of rhetorical trumpets, 
without regard to the truth of the picture he has to paint. 
As Arnold says well, he is apt to plant his style formally 
betwixt himself and his object, whereas the true poetic eye 
looks at the object simply. Hence the simplicity of Homer, 
of Goethe, of Tennyson, in his later and best style ; each 
very different in its kind, but all equally opposed to the 
luxuriant brandishment of words, and the accumulated 
bedizenment, that so frequently characterize Pope's style. 
Pope's high-sounding verbosity is as far removed from 
Homer's simplicity as Chapman's ; but the verboseness of 
Pope, though more pleasant to the ear, is less striking to the 
fancy, and less suggestive to the thought. Take a familiar 
example from the descent of Apollo, in the well-known pas- 
sage, I. 47 — 

^* Breathing revenge, a sudden night he spread, 
And gloomy darkness roU'd around his head." 

There is nothing here, as a mere piece of writing, positively 
wrong, or contrary to the laws of good taste. But what 
would the man who loves his Bible say, if, instead of the 
simple sentence so much admired by Longinus — 

" God Baid, Let there be Ught ; and there was light," 

he should be called upon to read, in some elegant English 
version of the Mosaic account of the creation, some such lines 
as the following : — 

" God said, Let light arise with joyful ray, 
And paint the scene with hues of varied day ; 
The light shone forth at the divine command. 
And floods of glory burst o*er sea and land ! " 
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Now, to a reader who has in his ear tlie simple 

o o rfi€ WKTi €Ouciai 

of Homer, Poi)e'8 version in this place has a precisely similar 
efTect. In the Gospel we read in one memorable place tlie 
two words 

Jesus wept. 

It was the great misfortune of Pope, both as a poet generally, 
and specially as a translator of Homer, that he did not see 
the beauty and the eloquent pathos of such a simple sentence 
as this. In the sixth book of the Iliad (ver. 405) there occurs 
a passage of similar pathetic simplicity — 

' AvSpofid^rj St oi ayx* iraptcrraTo 8a#fpiix€0ucra, 
Iv T apa oi <f>v X^'-Ph ^^ "^^ €<f>ar\ €k t* ovo/ia^ev' 

which simply means, 

*' Andromache stood beside him weeping, and held his hand in hei^, 
and called him Hector, and said : '' 

which Pope renders thus — 

<' His beauteous princess cast a mournful look, 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected spoke, 
Her bosom lubour*d with a boding sigh, 
And the big tear stood trembling in her eye !*' 

Perhaps this also is not absolutely wrong; but it is not 
Homeric. One other example of this tendency to wordy 
elaboration may be taken from the well-known and much- 
criticised night-scene in the eighth book (ver. 551-565) — 

Oi 8€, fi€ya <f>pov€ovT€^, hri TrroAc/ioio y€^vpjf 
€iaro vavvv\i,oc wpa ^ cr<^t<rt KaUro woXAa. 
a>5 5' or' €1/ ovpavi^ aoTpa ff>aL€i.vrjv dfi<f>l a€\7Jvqv 
<fxuv€T dpLirpeirka, ore r hr\ero irqv^iioi aiOi^p' 
[c#c T €<f}av€v 7ra(rai (TKonrtal koI irptaoves OK/oofc, 
ictti vaTrac ovpavoOtv 8' op* vireppdyrj oottctos at^i}pj 
irdvra 5c t* ciSerai otrTpa' ykyqOt Si re if>p€va voifJLrjv' 
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Toa-ara /icoT/yv v€(av rj8k lEidvOoio poduav, 
Tpioiiiv Kai6vT(t}V, irvpa ^atVero 'IXto^* vpo. 
Xi\t* ap* €v ircSty TTvp^ KaUro' irap Sk kKdorn^ 
ctaro irevrrJKovTaj criX^ irvpbs ai6o/i4voio. 
ijnroi 8k Kpl XfVKov €peirr6fi€voi. Kal oXv/oas, 
ccrraoTc? mLp* o)(€<r<f>tVy ivOpovov 'Ho) fiifAvov. 

Of this, Pope's well-known version is — 

*< The troops exulting sat in order round, 
And beaming fires illumined all the ground. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night 



O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight. 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 
So many flames before proud Uion blaze. 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays : 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles the dusky honours gild, 
And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pUe attend. 
Whose umber'd arms, by fits, thick flashes send ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er their heaps of com. 
And ardent warriors wait the rising mom." 

Perhaps, as Wilson says, the only great faidt here is Pope's 
usual one of glittering accumulation and sounding elabora- 
tion ; but in order to see how far it is firom the style of 
Homer, those who cannot read the Greek may satisfy 
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themflelves from the following finished version by our Poet- 
Laureate : — 

<' So Hector aaid, and aea-like roar'd his host ; 
Then loosed their sweating horses from the yoke, 
And each beside his chariot bound lus own ; 
And oxen from the city, and goodly sheep 
In haste they drove, and honey-hearted wine 
And bread from out the houses brought, and heap'd 
Their firewood, and the winds from off the plain 
Koll'd the rich vapour £ur into the heayen. 
And these all night upon the bridge of war 
Sat gloiying ; many a fire before them blazed : 
As when in heayen the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid. 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the Shepherd gkddens in his heart : 
So many a fire between the ships and stream 
Of Xanthus blazed before the towers of Troy, 
A thousand on the plain ; and close by each 
Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fire ; 
And champing golden grain, the horses stood 
Hard by their chariots, waiting for the dawn."^ 

The only other fault of Pope which deserves mention is his 
well-known delight in glittering antitheses and elegant 
points of expression. Homer, like every popular poet, has 
his store of proverbial sayings, expressed by him generally 
in the rounded form of a single line or couplet, or even in 
a triplet, or, as in Iliad vi. 146, in a quatrain; but of the 



' Enoch Arden and other Poem$, 
1864, p. 177. I may mention that I 
consider the two lines, 557, 558, in this 
celebrated panage interpolated, and 



many ingenioos criticismB of Wilson 
(E$say9t Tol. iv. p. 119) and otheiB, 
wasted in explaining a difficulty which 
Homer had no hand in creating. 
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rhetorical figure called antithesis, as used by French wits 
and literary men, he knows nothing. 

The peculiar characteristics of Cowper's translation arose 
out of the genius of the man, the circumstances under 
which he wrote, and the tendency which ruled him to avoid 
the faults of his predecessors. His genius was simple, 
homely, easy, familiar, and thoroughly natural ; his circum- 
stances were sad ; he wrote as a medicine to his mind during 
prolonged fits of the most oppressive despondency; his reactive 
tendency against the faults of his predecessors, if not carefully 
guarded against, would naturally lead him into meagreness, 
tameness, and flatness. Of this he was himself fuUy aware. 
He started with the canon of literalness, a valuable one under 
certain limitations, though by no means, as we have seen in 
itself, an adequate one, and against which both Pope and 
Chapman had committed so many splendid sins. " Fidelity," 
says he in his Preface, " is of the very essence of translation. 
The matter found in me, whether the reader like it or not, 
is found in Homer, and the matter not found in me, how 
much soever he may admire it, is found only in Mr. Pope. 
I have omitted nothing ; I have invented nothing." This is 
the language of an honest man, a conscientious man, as 
Cowper even too curiously was, and one who was determined 
neither to deceive his reader, nor aUow himself to be deceived 
as a translator, by any juggling witcheries of the imagination, 
however seductive. But his honesty, and his conscientious- 
ness, and his plain dealing with himself — a virtue which he 
learned from the blessed Gospels which he loved — taught 
him also to fear that perhaps neither honesty nor conscien- 
tiousness, nor any evangelical virtue in itself, would always 
be sufl&cient to carry a poetical translation with full sail 
afloat on the sea of popular approbation. Therefore he pro- 
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tests, " To those who shall be inclined to tell me that my 
diction is often plain and inelegant, I reply beforehand that 
I know it ; that it would be absurd were it otherwise ; and 
that Homer himself stands in the same predicament" These 
words reveal the whole secret of the principle on which 
Cowper's Iliad was composed, contain the text of all its pro- 
found excellences and all its prominent defects. The radiant 
studs of Chapman and the rhetorical pyix)techny of Pope 
were both to disappear. This is his grand virtua But when 
the English is to be bald and flat because Homer is the same, 
there is a double weakness here, for which the pretty apology 
is scarcely sufficient — the weakness of Cowper's mind, which 
was not of the sounding and tramping character of Homer's, 
and the weakness of Cowper s English language as contrasted 
with Homer 8 Ionic Greek, for which, on his naked principle 
of lit^ralness, he could offer no compensation ; but for which 
both Chapman and Pope amply compensat.ed, sometimes by 
creating new beauties, at other times by plucking the offence 
from the forehead of a fault, through the charm of some 
brilliant or sonoix)Us impropriety. A few examples will 
illustrate both the strength and the weakness of Cowper's 
peculiar manner. 

His chaste simplicity, and quiet, manly, unambitious 
dignity, appear nowhere with more effect than in the version 
of the celebrated lines on the descent of Apollo (t 43-52), to 
which we have had several times occasion to allude. In the 
( Jreek it runs thus : — 

"fls <f<^T' cvxo/Acvos* rov 6' ckAvc ^oij/Sos *AiroXX«v. 
prj 6c Kar OvXvfjivoio Kapftjviav, ;(Cii>o/i€i'Os Ktjp, 
Tof' iafjLouriv c^wv dfx<f>rjp€<f>€a tc <f)ap€Tp'qv' 
(KXay^v 5' ap* owrrol cjr' o>/ici>v \<oofi€voio^ 
avTov KLvrfdtvTOi' 6 5' ijt€ WKTt eoiicais. 
ffcT* cJTciT* dirdv€v$€ vtQvj fi^rk 5' tov hfKtv 
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Beivri 5€ KXayyrj ykvtr dpyvpioLO /Sloio. 
ovprjas fJ-€v irpiOTOv eiryx^TO koI Kvvas apyovs 
avrap lirctr' avToicL jSeXos €X€ir€VK€s €<^tc(s, 
pdW^' aid 6c irvpal v€KVit}v Kaiovro ^a/xciai. 

Thus in Cowper : — 

" Such prayer he made, and it waa heard. The God, 
DowD from Olympus with his radiant bow 
And his full quiver o'er his shoulder slung, 
March*d in his anger ; shaken as he moved 
His rattling arrows told of his approach. 
Gloomy he came as night ; sat from the ships 
Apart and sent an arrow. Clang'd the cord 
Dread-sounding, bounding on the silver bow. 
Mules first and dogs be struck, but at themselves 
Despatching soon his bitter arrows keen, 
Smote them. Death-piles on all sides always blazed." 

Here there is nothing to lament, except the misfortune, in- 
herent in decasyllabic verse, as a substitute for hexameter, 
that the beautiful cadence which places 6^ rju vvktI ioLxm 
at the end of the line is reversed. On the other hand, in 
the last line, the original pause and the whole movement of 
the line is retained, forming altogether a fine contrast to the 
sounding couplet with which Pope drowns the striking pic- 
torial desolation of the picture. Such truly classical touches 
are everywhere to be found in Cowper ; and it is with refer- 
ence to them, doubtless, that Wilson says it is " only dunces 
who think Cowper dulL" It is the misfortune of this trans- 
lator that his excellences are such as require a cultivated taste 
to appreciate them, while his faults are open to all. For 
it is not to be denied that with all the graceful and effec- 
tive truthfulness of many passages, the image of Homer 
which Cowper presents, on the whole, is somewhat pale, flat, 
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and attenuated^ In plain English, there is a want of spirit 
in the work. The line flags, as if it partook of the mental 
depression under the evil influence of which the poet wrote. 
This is felt at the veiy outset. In ver. 29 for instance, t^i; 
S eyo^ ov Xuato, the natural order of passion is turned by 
Cowper into what schoolboys call the order of construction, 
that is, the cold order of logic : — 

** I will not loose thy daughter.'' 

No man writing under the impulse of a strong passion, in 
any language, could have so arranged his words in this case; 
and accordingly we find that Chapman comes emphatically 
out with the original collocation, thus : — 

" Her thou seek^st I still will hold mine own 
Till age deflower her." 

The same remark applies to the line 59, 

*Arp€i&ri, vvv &fJLfi€ waXtfiirXayxOevras oto), 

where Cowper makes Achilles open, 

" Atrides, I sappoee, if we escape 
With life, we now must wander home again," 

with the cold imemphatic formality of an Attorney- General 
making a statement on a law point in the House of Com- 
mons. It is true, as Cowper tells us above, the word 
" I suppose " is in the Greek as well as in the English ; but 
in point of passion and emphasis it makes all the difference 
in the world whether it stands here, at the beginning, or, as it 
does in the Greek, at the end of the Una The same remark 
applies to the position of avrcLp ifjLoi in ver. 118. The lines 
81-83— 

* " Ilomerum ipsum r.on repnescotat Couperus red tantum ejus imaginem 
adiDodam attoDuatam.**— Penon. 
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€iir€p yap tc \6\ov yc Kal avnjfiap Karairi^/rQ, 
oAXa T€ Kal fier6vicrO€v €\€t icotov, 6<f>pa tcAco-o-t/, 
€v arrjOto'a'iv lourt' <rv §€ <f>pd(raiy ct /ac craoKrcis — 

about anger uursed in the bosom of kings, are rendered by 
Chapman in his rough, vigorous way : — 

<< Though that day his wrath seems to digest 
Th' offence he takes, yet evermore he rakes up in his breast 
Brands of quick anger, till revenge hath quench'd to his desire 
The fire reserved ; " 

where, if there be something added to the Greek, there is, at 
all events, a total effect not unworthy of Homer. How 
weak and commonplace, on the other hand, is Cowper here, 
with only one word to express the effect of the ^oXoi; and the 
KOTov in the original : — 

" For though he smother his revenge to-day, 
He still retains it, and at last performs." 

Through the whole book, weak, feeble, and inadequate ex- 
pressions constantly appear, as in ver. 129, for 

Tpoirjv €VT€i)(€ov i^akavd^aiy 

where there is surely both sound and emphasis enough, he 
gives only 

" And when Jove's favour shall have given us Troy.*' 

So for KcpSaXeoippov, in ver. 149, he gives us the common 
" full of subtlety;" and in ver. 217, for fioKa frep^vfi^Kexo- 
\tofievov, the trite prosaic turn, " provoked in the extrema" 

In common with Pope, and almost all the English trans- 
lators except Newman, Cowper shows a remarkable insensi- 
bility to the characteristic power of epithets.^ These he 
either omits altogether, or wipes out their individual char- 
acter by a vague generality ; as where for " white- armed " he 

'/Supra, p. 114. 
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gives " majestic," for " large-eyed/' or "with blooming cheeks," 
'* beauteous," and so forth. Frequently also the associations 
which his words bring to the ear of the reader, are quite 
modern ; as when epya fuvaucmv (ver. 115) is rendered " ac- 
complishments," — a phrase which, if it was applied to the 
wife of the father of the faithful in the Book of Genesis, 
could not look more incongruous. To these faults of tame- 
ness and a want of perception of the minstrel character of 
Homer, add the false Miltonic tone and movement which 
he gives to his verse, and his frequently ill-timed Latinism 
of expression, and we shall see no cause to wonder why the 
British public generally have seemed inclined rather to 
underrate than to overrate the merit of Cowper's Iliad. 
They had a sort of true instinct that the easy, gracefully 
moralizing author of * The Sofa* was not the man to take the 
lash of Hector's charioteer in his hand, and send the chariot 
of Achilles rattling over the crimson fields of Homeric battle. 
They felt also that flatness, even though only occasional 
flatness, was in poetry an unpardonable sin ; and on the 
whole came to the conclusion, that if Cowper was to be 
received on English ground as an interpreter of Homer at 
all, it was in the more quiet and rural domain of the 
Odyssey ; and they were unquestionably right. 

I have thus brought to a conclusion the discussions which 
I thought it my duty to place before the student of the 
Homeric poems, by way of aiding him somewhat in forming 
an intelligent judgment of the character and value of these 
most ancient memorials of human culture, from the advanced 
position of philological and critical science at the present 
day. In so far as I have done so with accurate investiga- 
tion, conscientious industry, and sound judgment, I feel con- 
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fident that I shall receive the thanks of all those whose good 
opinion is worth having. In so far as I may have fallen 
short of the loftier ambition which the next portion of this 
work indicates, not only to expound Homer truly, but to 
set him forth in a poetical garb worthy, in some measure, 
both of his genius and of the English tongue, it can be no 
great disgrace to me to have failed where some of the most 
brilliant names in English literature are my companions in 
defeat. But whether or not I shall be judged to have made 
any thankworthy contribution to the translated literature of 
my country, the man who has spent twelve years of honest 
toil in the study of such an author as Homer has already 
received the better half of his reward. 
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